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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE French Government, long forbearance, have 
decided to protect their citizens in Morocco, and a French 
force has been ordered to occupy Oujda, near the Algerian 
frontier. The incident which provoked this decision was the 
murder of Dr. Mauchamp, who was employed by the French 
Government, at Marakesh. On Tuesday week Dr. Mauchamp 
placed a pole above his house to assist a survey which was 
being made by a French scientific mission. The natives, 
supposing it to be for wireless telegrapby, which they mistrust 
and fear, shouted in front of the house, and when Dr. 
Mauchamp came down he was stoned and stabbed to death. 
The same afternoon the crowd attacked the British Consular 
Agency, and the inmates wore obliged to fire. On Tuesday 
the French Government announced their plan of action, and 
received the consent of the Chamber without a division. 
They demand the punishment of the murderers of M. Char- 
Lonnier, who was killed nine months ago, and of Dr. 
Maucbamp ; the trial at Tangier of the Governor of Marakesh ; 
and the settlement of all claims arising out of recent attacks 
on French subjects. Oujda will be held till these demands 
are satisfied. We deal with the matter elsewhere, and will 
only say here that France bas a perfectly clear right to take 
the action she proposes, and we are glad to note that all the 
Powers of Europe agree in this opinion. 








A vigorous attack on the administration of the French 
Navy was made in the Chamber on Thursday by Admiral 
Bienaimé, formerly Naval Prefect of Toulon. The succession 
of naval disasters, culminating in that of the ‘Iéna,’ which he 
attributed to culpable negligence in regard to the storing of 
powder, had shaken the confidence of the public. He declared 
that there had been a deplorable waste of money in the 
cruiser class, condemned the frequent changes in the boilers 
of the torpedo-boats, drew a disquieting picture of the 
divergence of views between the corps of naval engineers and 
the department of artillery, and concluded a pessimistic 
speech by reading a letter from Commandant Adigard, who 
lost his life in the ‘Iéna’ disaster, in which, writing only a 
month ago, that officer said they were witnessing the bank- 
ruptey of the Navy, and declared that he was thinking of 
resigning his commission in view of the overwhelming 
responsibilities of his position. M. Thomson, the Minister of 
Marine, vindicated the Admiralty, and stated that it was 
unjust to affirm that officers on active service were not given 
the place they had a right to claim. The causes of the ‘ Iéna’ 
disaster were as yet unknown, but the Admiralty would shirk 


no efforts to elicit the truth and punish those who were 
responsible. He protested against Admiral Bienaimé's 
pessimism, and asserted that there was no discouragement in 
the Navy. Admiral Bienaimé is a Nationalist, but his speech 
clearly made a great impression on the Chamber, which 
approved of his demand for inquiry, and decided to appoint 
immediately a Commission of twenty-two Members to investi- 
gate the whole question of the state of the French Navy. 


The Roumanian peasant insurrection, which began in the 
North of Moldavia early this month, has been acute during 
the week. Although Moldavia has become comparatively 
tranquil, Wallachia, whither the rising has spread, has been 
given over to pillage and massacre. Even here, however, the 
promises of reform by the King appear to be having a 
moderating effect. At first the insurrection was purely 
agrarian, the peasants wishing to free themselves from 
the extortions of the middlemen. But since then there 
have been indications, according to the Times correspon- 
dent in the Balkans, that a widespread organisation is at 
work. Destruction rathe: than looting or personal revenge 
seems to be the motive, and townspeople have joined the 
peasants. Country houses and farms have been burnt 
freely, and the devastation is all the greater because the 
harvest of last year remained partly stored on the spot. 
Troops and artillery are ranging the country, and conflicts 
have been numerous. The troops so far have all remained 
loyal. The reforms offered include the abolition of middle- 
men on all estates belonging to the Government ‘and 
public bodies. It will be more difficult to touch private 
landlords, who let their properties to Jewish middlemen, 
and go away to see life or to intrigue at Bucharest. The 
conditions in Roumania are a nightmare of absentee land- 
lordism. A state of siege has been declared by both Houses, 
and the Session has been ended. 


M. Pobiedonostzeff, ex- Chief Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
died last Saturday, at the moment when M. Stolypin was 
promising to lead the country forward in those Constitutional 
methods which Pobiedonostzeff had unfalteringly resisted all 
his life. Twenty-seven years ago, as a result of Pobiedonostzeff's 
entreaties, the Loris Melikoff Constitution was withdrawn by 
| Alexander III., although it had been signed by Alexander IL, 
and had been countersigned by himself just before bis father’s 
assassination. Constantine Petrovitch Pobiedonostzeff was 
born in 1827 at Moscow, where his father was Professor of 
Russian Literature in the University. He studied juris- 
prudence and became Professor of Civil Law. In 1880 he 
became Chief Procurator of the Holy Synod. His influence 
over Alexander III. and the present Emperor was supreme 
|He was a man of admitted integrity, much ability, and 
| unfailing courage, but he did more to check the tide of 
Constitutionalism than any man in Russia. In one of his 
books he explains the philosophical foundation of autocracy 
“ Representative institutions,” he says, “are the great falsc- 
hood of our time.” He shrank from no measures necessary 
to make men submit themselves to the divine will of the 
Sovereign. He was the best-hated man in Russia. A suffer- 
ing people does not make allowances for the sincerity of 
Inquisitors. arte Bae 

A Russian squadron bas paid a visit of three days to Ports- 
mouth. It arrived on Monday, and official visits were at once 
exchanged between Admiral Bosanquet and Commodore 
Roussine. In the evening there was a dinner party at 
Admiralty House. On Tuesday a party of Russian officers 
and men visited London, in response to a telegraphed invita- 
tion from the Admiralty, sent at the suggestion of the King. 
In the evening there was a “gala performance” at the 
Alhambra, at which Lord Tweedmouth, Sir John Fisher, Sir 
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Edward Grey, and members of the Russian Embassy were 
present. Since the success of the similar entertainment given 
to the French sailors two years ago, we seem to have quite 
assimilated the idea of the gala performance, without which 
no programme for entertaining foreign guests on the Continent 
is considered complete. It is certainly an improvement on 
the old conventional entertainments, of which the piece de 
résistance, one might almost say, used to be the official walk 
round the dockyard at Portsmouth. This may have shown 
that we were friendly and confiding, but scarcely that we were 
human and hospitable. The party returned to Portsmouth on 
Wednesday morning. On Wednesday evening the Mayor of 
Portsmouth gave a banquet, and the squadron sailed on 
Thursday morning. 


— 


Last Saturday a banquet was given to the new Transvaal 
Ministry at Johannesburg. Sir George Farrar and other 
members of the Opposition were present, and it is impossible 
to draw anything but good auguries from the spirit of the 
entertainment and the speeches. General Botha’s words were 
memorable. ‘“ Now that we live under one flag and are 
subjects of one Empire, let our quarrels cease, let us forget 
our differences, let us meet personally and assist each other 
to adjust our difficulties. When attending the Colonial Con- 
ference in London I should like to be able to say that Briton 
and Boer are alike loyal to the British flag. We trust 
Britain, and we want Britain to trust us. Give us latitude to 
regulate our own affairs as we think best.” On Tuesday at 
Boksburg, Mr. Smuts, Colonial Secretary, spoke in the same 
generous tone. Education, he declared, was the best means 
of obliterating racialism. The Ministry intended to build on 
the foundations of education already laid. They did not want 
the Boers to stand aside and say: “ We will have nothing to 
do with it,” or the English to stand aside and say: “ They are 
running things on Boer lines again.” We are very glad to 
see that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who was in doubt longer than 
General Botha about coming to the Colonial Conference, bas 
at last decided to accept the invitation. The Leader of 
the Opposition in Canada, Mr. Borden, generously and 
patriotically promised to facilitate business to the best of his 
power so that no obstacle might stand in Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s way. 


Lord Rosebery broke his long silence on politics at a 
meeting of the Liberal League at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on Tuesday. He proposed to speak quite frankly 
of the new Government, to which he owed neither 
allegiance nor confidence. “He had no connexion with it, 
secret or open. He was not sure that he even owed it 
the common courtesies of life.” But this made it all the 
more incumbent on him to admit that the Government had 
surmounted its great difficulties with extraordinary success, 
and had come to its second Session, “not weakened, but 
invigorated by the experience of its first.” Nevertheless, 
his apprehensions were threefold. First, there was the 
danger that the Government might cause disappointment 
and provoke reaction by vast promises, vague pledges, 
and an unwieldy programme. Second, he feured that the 
Liberal Party might find itself, through some of its members, 
permanently connected with hostility to property in all its 
forms, in which case he predicted that at no distant date it 
would find itself squeezed out between Socialism and Con- 
servatism. He regarded with the utmost misgiving the 
introduction of the Irish system of land tenure into Great 
Britain, vid Scotland, which was practically guaranteed by 
the Prime Minister, and predicted that if the Government 
introduced dual ownership in land into Great Britain, the 
results would be even more disastrous and expensive than 
they had been in Ireland. 


Lord Rosebery’s third apprehension was connected with the 
Irish policy of the Government. He did not expect that their 
Bill would be either violent or extreme; it would very likely 
deal chiefly with administration on lines which the Liberal 
League could fully support; while as for the University 
question, he doubted whether they would hear any more of 
Mr. Bryce’s valedictory appeal. But every Bill relating to 


government in Ireland must be read in the light of the 
Premier's Stirling speech delivered in November of last year, 
the views expressed in which had not been toned down but 
accentuated in the intervul by the assertion of Ireland's claim 








to the rights of a self-governing Colony,—a claim which 
went beyond anything to be found in either of Mr. Glad. 
stone’s Bills, and practically meant an independent Parlia- 
ment for Ireland. Where, he asked, was a Liberal to 
go who viewed these schemes with apprehension ? There 
was no refuge for him anywhere. He was kept either 
to Liberalism or to neutrality by the negative force of 
circumstances. In conclusion, Lord Rosebery declared his 
conviction that Great Britain would never tolerate a tax on 
food-stuffs or a separate Parliament in Ireland. Yet the 
Tory Party were almost entirely identified with the one, and 
the Liberal Party much too largely identified with the other. 





With the substance of Lord Rosebery’s criticisms we fing 
ourselves in complete agreement. There is hardly a single 
subject touched upon in the speech on which his views do not 
coincide with those repeatedly expressed in these columns. 
We detest the attacks on property and on the family involved 
in the half-hearted Socialism of the Government, and we 
are as convinced as ever that the nation does not mean to 
sanction either Home-rule or Protection. Furthermore, Lord 
Rosebery does well to drive home the fact that “ Centre” 
opinion is not adequately represented in the present Parlia. 
ment. Yet it is impossible to overlook the fact that the tone 
and temper of certain parts of the speech are sure considerably 
to impair its value. The strange, and to our mind most in. 
judicious, sentences in which he emphasised his detachment 
will inevitably distract attention from his sane and weighty 
warning to the nation. Again, by the indulgence of his 
literary gift he has gone out of his way to supply his 
opponents with ready-made phrases—“ the croakings of a 
retired raven on a withered branch”—to be used to his own 
discredit. Yet we must take Lord Rosebery as we find him, 
—a luminous public commentator handicapped by a hyper. 
sensitive artistic temperament. 





More than once during the week the House of Commons 
has discussed the new procedure which was proposed by the 
Prime Minister on Wednesday week. The Prime Minister, it 
will be remembered, moved that when a Bill had been read a 
second time it should be sent to a Grand Committee, unless 
the House should otherwise order. Money Bills, and some 
others of a specially important nature, would not come under 
the Resolution. But some Bills might be considered in part 
by a Grand Committee, and in part by Committee of the 
whole House. The number of Grand Committees would be 
increased from two to four, and one of these would deal 
exclusively with Scottish business. On Monday Mr. Balfour 
argued that it ought to be made quite clear that only non- 
controversial Bills should be removed from the criticism of 
Committee of the whole House. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman refused to guarantee this. Every Bill, he pointed 
out, was in a sense controversial. All he wished to do was to 
expedite business, and he believed his scheme would concen- 
trate and shorten discussion without lessening its value. 
Several amendments were moved, all aiming at giving the 
House more power to retain Bills for Committee of the whole 
House. But the Government successfully resisted them all. 
On Tuesday the Prime Minister’s Resolution that a Motion for 
the retention of a Bill should not require notice, and must be 
made immediately after the second reading, was carried after 
a long debate. 


The House of Commons adjourned on Wednesday for 
Easter. The last debate was raised by Mr. Keir Hardie, who 
declared that the Unemployed Workmen Act had not been 
worked with sufficient vigour. Mr. Burns in reply asserted 
that the Act had been worked in a fair spirit, and denied 
that he had interfered with or hampered the experiment 
which was being made at Hollesley Bay. In regard to Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s assertion that the unemployed should be 
migrated not to Canada but to Essex, Mr. Burns made some 
very sound observations. To attempt to migrate the type of 
man which they had in West Ham to Essex was, he declared, 
to try to do the impossible. When they sent those men to 
Hollesley Bay or other farm colonies, the attraction of home 
was so great that when they had been there two, three, or 
four months they returned to West Ham. But if the same 
men were sent to a place like Canada, where a return was 





made difficult and almost impossible, they: cut themselves 
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morally, physically, and industrially away. from their 
environment, and put themselves on a new plane of life. 
Critics of his Department wanted him to adopt a large 
national scheme of relief works which would cost a million 
ayear. He positively refused to adopt any such suggestion. 
Rather than do so he would resign his portfolio. 


Though we think that Mr. Burns has administered the 
Unemployed Act as well as it was possible to administer so 
unsound a piece of legislation, we are convinced that in reality 
no special enactment was required, and that it would have 
been far better, in the interests both of the unemployed and of 
the nation, to have dealt with cases of acute distress under 
the existing Poor Law. We affirm that the money, public 
and private, which has been spent of late years on the 
unemployed has proved not merely the futility, but the 
danger and demoralisation, of such expenditure. The 
country can have just as many unemployed as it likes to 
pay for. Provide a Parliamentary fund for the endowment 
of the unemployed and you call the unemployed into exist- 
ence. By our recent legislation we have created a new pro- 
fession,—that of unemployment. That is a truth which 
Socialists and Liberal doctrinaires will not hear without 
indignation and resentment, but it is none the less a truth. 








On Monday afternoon a meeting of graduates of the 
University of Dublin was held in the Middle Temple Hall. 
Lord Rathmore, who presided, declared that Mr. Bryce’s 
scheme would at once inflict a grievous injury and injustice on 
the University of Dublin—i.c., Trinity College—that it would 
unsettle everything and settle nothing, and that while it must 





exasperate one side to the controversy, it would not finally 
satisfy the other, but would plunge both into a furious | 
conflict, paralysing while it lasted the usefulness of such 
institutions as remained. The authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland had for the last fifty years | 
declared with ever-increasing stringency against the system | 
of the mixed education of Protestants and Catholics practised | 
in Dublin University, and there were a considerable number | 
of Irishmen of that faith who on that account had refused, 
and still refused, to avail themselves of the advantages which 
Trinity could offer them. He did not presume to criticise 
such action, still less did he desire to question the sincerity of 
the motives which inspired it, but the more he recognised that 
sincerity, the firmer became the basis of his belief that the | 
solution of the religious difficulty now offered could never | 
settle the question. Sir Robert Ball and Professor Dowden | 
followed in the same sense, as also did the Dean of West- 
minster and Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, M.P., who, though he | 
described himself as a very ardent supporter of the present | 
Government, seconded the main resolution. | 


} 


Even if the protest made by Trinity graduates had not 
been so strong and so united, we should have felt obliged to | 
condemn the Government's proposals on their merits. Under | 
the existing system we have at any rate an institution which | 
perfectly satisfies one section of the population of Ireland. | 
To render this institution unsatisfactory to its adherents, while | 
at the same time setting up another institution which will not 
satisfy the other and larger section of Irish public opinion, 
seems to us little short of madness. The net result will be to | 
leave Ireland without any University which is cordially 
approved of by any body of Irishmen. Surely it would be much 
wiser to leave Dublin University exactly as it is, and to set up 
by its side a true Roman Catholic University which will fully 
satisfy the aspirations of the Roman Church in Ireland. We 
should like to see the representatives of Roman opinion—and | 
these must necessarily be the Roman Archbishops and 
Bishops—given a blank sheet of paper on which to draw up 
their ideal University. That University we would endow 
from public funds as liberally as Trinity College. We trust 
that Mr. Balfour, as Leader of the Opposition, will find it 
possible to tell the Government that if they will found a 
Roman Catholic University on these lines, they will meet with 
no sort of opposition, but rather support, from the official 
representatives of the Unionist Party. 





The polling to fill the vacancy in the Hexham division of 
Northumberland took place on Wednesday, Mr. Holt, the 
Liberal candidate, being returned by a majority of 1,157. At 





| the boiler. 


| cause something in the nature of a crisis. 


the General Election in 1906 the Liberal majority was 2,085. 
The contest was very fiercely fought on both sides. A very 
important feature of the election is the fact that though the 
Unionist candidate was personally a strong Tariff Reformer, 
he found it necessary, as he phrased it, to take Tariff Reform 
“off the slate” in order to unite the party. As we said last 
week, Tariff Reform is all very well for Tariff Reform 
meetings, caucuses, and political dinners; but it is a matter 
which is to be put aside at a closely contested election. In 
another aspect, the election points the warning to the Govern- 
ment conveyed by Lord Rosebery. The attacks on property 
are alienating many of the electors,—a large section of whom 
in every class are “Left-Centre” by instinct and tradition. 
Though it does not suit either the Radicals, the Socialists, or 
the Tariff Reformers to admit it, the results of the last 
General Election were to a very great extent due to the 
innate conservatism of the British people. A complete revolu- 
tion in their fiscal system was proposed to them, and they 
rejected that revolution with indignation. The Liberal Party 
happened to benefit, and on a tremendous scale, by this out- 
break of conservatism in the true sense; but this fact does 
not make it safe to try to impose Socialism on the nation, 
to tamper with the Union, or to destroy the only check we at 
present possess on the political libertinism of the House of 
Commons. 


At a meeting of the Society of Naval Architects held on 
Friday week, Sir William White read an interesting paper on 
the results of the experiments made with Dr. Schlick’s 
gyroscopic apparatus for steadying the motion of ships. The 
apparatus, a rough idea of which may be got from the toy 
gyroscopic top, consists of a fly-wheel one métre in diameter, 
oscillating on trunnions and making up to three thousand 
revolutions per minute, and is placed in a compartment before 
It has been tried on a German first-class torpedo- 
boat with most successful results, its practical effect being to 
extinguish rolling almost immediately, and great advantage 
is anticipated from its use on cross-Channel and coasting 
steamers of high speed. The gyroscope, it must be noted, 


| does not abolish sea-sickness, but by minimising the transverse 


oscillations, it robs a rough passage of some its terrors, and to 
that extent, as Professor Lambert pointed out, it would drive 


| another nail into the coffin of any Channel Tunnel scheme. 


The past week has been characterised by a great deal of 
unrest and uneasiness on the Stock Exchange, and at one 
time it was feared that the settlement on Wednesday might 
Fortunately, how- 
ever, these gloomy anticipations were not fulfilled, and the 
day passed without any sensational occurrences. The fall in 
the value of stocks which has taken place has been very great, 
but this fall has been due almost entirely to sympathy with 
the American market. The price of stocks is international, 
and the violent fall in New York was bound to have its effect 
here. It must of course not be forgotten that even should a 
recovery in Stock Exchange values be delayed for a consider- 
able time, and the situation as far as the Stock Exchange is 
concerned remain precarious, the crisis, or semi-crisis, is not 
a commercial one. There is no reason at present to 
suppose that general business will be injuriously affected. 
Trade prospects remain as satisfactory as ever. 


We are glad to see that a Committee is being formed to 
erect a statue to the late Lord Salisbury in the Foreign Office. 
For more than thirteen years he was Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and during that time, as Englishmen of all parties 
will admit, he showed how deeply he valued the blessings of 
peace, while he recognised the need for maintaining our 
strength in order that we might play a resolute and upright 
part in the world. He left a lofty tradition behind him at 
the Foreign Office, and it is not too much to say that he made 
easier the admitted success of Lord Lansdowne and Sir 
Edward Grey. The proposal is approved by the two last- 
named, by Lord Rosebery, and by numerous past and present 
Under-Secretaries and private secretaries. Lord Sanderson 
and Sir Eric Barrington are acting as honorary secretaries. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Jan. 17th. 
Consols (24) were on Thursday 853—on Friday week 85}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SHALL THE MILITIA BE ABOLISHED? 


E wish from the bottom of our hearts that the facts 
as to the services rendered to the nation by the 
Militia during the South African War could be placarded 
throughout the country, or in some other way brought 
directly home to the knowledge of the people. If 
they could be, and if the nation could thus be made 
to realise the act of madness which is contemplated 
by those who propose thé abolition of the Militia, we are 
certain that the British people would refuse their sanction. 
So monstrous a false conclusion from the premisses is not 
to be found in the whole region of political sophistry. It 
is as clear as the sun at noonday that we could not have 
got through the South African War without the aid of the 
Militia. The facts are there staring us in the face, and 
cannot be denied. Yet with those facts before us, and 
with the knowledge that we may at any moment be called 
upon to face even greater dangers than those which we 
encountered from 1899 to 1902, we are going deliberately 
to throw away a national asset of incalculable value. 


‘The Militia enabled us to wage the South African 
War without failure. 


We may be called upon to engage in an even more 
arduous struggle before many years have passed. 


Therefore let us forthwith abolish the Militia.’ 


So stands the syliogism which, with the- best intentions 
in the world, the present Government are proposing to 
the country. We have no desire to attack the Adminis- 
tration. from a party point of view. The matter is 
far too serious for that. Besides, it is obvious that if 
the question is made one of party attack, the immense 
strength of the Government majority will be quite 
sufficient to obtain the sanction of Parliament for their 
scheme. What we ask is that the electors, without con- 
sideration of party, should examine the proposals in regard 
to the Militia for themselves, and if they come to the 
conclusion, as we believe they must, that we are running a 
terrible and unnecessary risk in abolishing the Militia, they 
should ask the Government to reconsider their plan. There 
must be no talk about defeating the Government, or of 
forcing them to withdraw their scheme as a whole. All that 
it is necessary to ask is that the Militia shall be left as it 
is,—or, rather, shall be left as it is in principle, but 
subject to certain minor improvements which, with no 
great increase of expense, will materially increase its 
efficiency. On these grounds we specially desire to appeal 
to members of the Liberal Party. Unionists may be 
suspected of espousing the cause of the Militia rather to 
embarrass the Government than to save the force. No 
such suspicion can fall upon members of the Liberal 
Party, and though the Government could, perhaps, not 
yield to their political opponents without loss of prestige, 
they can perfectly well yield to a demand from members 
of their own party without suffering any injury. 

With so much of preface, we desire to set forth the 
recent record of the Militia as itis given in the Duke of 
Bedford’s admirable speech delivered in the House of 
Lords on Thursday, March 21st. Note that no rhetorical 
appeal is made to the historic position of the force, or to 
what it accomplished in former generations., The case for 
the Militia is seen upon facts which are within the memory 
of the whole nation, facts for the most part not six years 
old. During the South African War the Militia, in the first 
place, transferred fully fifty thousand of its men to Line 
regiments. Next, the whole of the hundred and twenty- 
four Militia infantry battalions were embodied, together 
with thirty-two units of artillery and two regiments of 
engineers. For every Militia battalion thus embodied at 
home a Line battalion was liberated for service abroad. 
There actually served in South Africa sixty-one battalions 
and in the Mediterranean and Egypt nine battalions, while 
six companies of garrison artillery and three and a half 
companies of engineers served abroad. In all, over a 
hundred thousand Militiamen served either in South 
Africa, in Egypt, or in other oversea dependencies. Thus 
more than a hundred and twenty thousand men were pro- 
vided by the Militia for the purpose of the war, a number 


Volunteers, and oversea Colonial contingents taken ” 
together. Perhaps it may be said that though the 
numbers were large, the quality was poor. Happily, such | 
an objection cannot possibly be borne out by the facts, 
Though some units did better than others, in the Militia 
as in the Regulars, it may be said without any danger of 
contradiction ‘that the Militia have nothing to fear from 
the closest examination of their South African record. Ip 
other words, the impression that the Militia did little in 
South Africa except cause anxiety to General officers on 
lines of communication is a gross libel on the force. 
Here are some of the facts which prove this up to the 
hilt. We quote verbatim from the Duke of Bedford's 
speech :— 

“ Address at Kroonstad by General Sir W. G. Knox, K.C.B., on 
the departure of the 3rd Battalion The ‘Buffs for St. Helena :— 
‘You have acquitted yourselves nobly, and I cannot recall one 
single instance in which you have failed me. Wherever I expected 
an attack and knew the 3rd Buffs were there, I always felt per- 
fectly safe, and never had one moment’s anxiety.’ 

Sir A. Hunter said of this battalion that it was like a 
seasoned Line battalion. 

General Sir Charles Knox, in reference to the 3rd Battalion 
Royal Scots (Lothian Regiment), said that ‘the esprit de corps and 
the admirable system which prevails in the battalion leave 
nothing to be desired, and might well serve as an example to 
many Line battalions I could name.’ The battalion had formed 
part of a force under General Sir Charles Knox, and had marched 
nearly 700 miles in three months with much fighting.’ 

3rd Battalion King’s Own (Royal Lancaster Regiment).— 
This battalion, with a few mounted infantry, formed the garrison 
of the Zand River. They were attacked by about 800 of the 
enemy with two pom-poms and a field gun on January 14th, 1900, 
and signally defeated their assailants. Lord Kitchener issued 
orders thanking the regiment for their gallant conduct. 

6th Battalion The Lancashire Fusiliers. — Joined General 
Settle’s column and took part in a fight at Luckoff on Novem- 
ber 28th, 1900, when the enemy’s position was cleared by this 
Militia battalion at the point of the bayonet in such a manner as 
to occasion the following appearing in the General Orders: ‘The 
final assault, which contributed to the rout of the Boers, was 
highly creditable to the battalion,’—the record adding: ‘It fell 
to the lot of few Militia units to take part in an engagement of 
this character, and the skilful and intelligent manner in which 
the battalion carried out the attack showed what Militiamen can 
do when given the opportunity.’ 

The Militia, in common with all other forces, met with 
disasters. The 4th Derby Militia was compelled to surrender at 
Rhenoster. They were attacked by a superior force of the enemy 
supported by five guns. They were without any artillery support. 
They fought on till their commanding officer was killed, and 
they had lost 140 men killed and wounded. ‘The ‘ Times History 
of the War’ says: ‘They made a brave fight, though it was hope- 
less from the first.’ 

4th Battalion The Cameronian (Scottish Rifles).—Major- 
General Paget in his report cgmmented on their steadiness and 
pluck at Lieukop under a lf@&ivy shell fire, enough to shake the 
nerves of any but the best troops. 

4th Battalion The Prince of Wales’s (North Staffordshire 
Regiment).—Successfully defended F'raserburg. General French 
complimented the garrison for their successful resistance, and 
thanked the troops for their splendid behaviour. This battalion 
subsequently occupied 89 miles of blockhouses, and before leavin 
for home General French addressed the battalion, and ree. 
all ranks high praise for their arduous and self-sacrificing labours 
throughout the campaign. 

A Subaltern of the 4th Battalion King's Own (Royal Lancaster 
Regiment) with 30 men on February 23rd, 1901, successfully held 
Fish River Bridge aad Station for four hours against an attack 
made by 250 of the enemy until the armoured train came to their 
assistance. Lord Kitchener telegraphed his congratulations for 
‘ gallantly maintaining the defence and continuously refusing to 
surrender.” 

Corporal Cummings, of the 3rd Battalion Royal Scots, with a 
small picquet, successfully maintained his position against 50 
Boers on January 12th, 1901. 

Lance-Corporal McKinnon and six men of the same regiment 
were attacked by 100 Boers when holding a small post near 
Hallfontein, but drove the enemy off. Both these men were 
specially commended for gallantry in the field by the General 
Officer Commanding Communications, Orange River Colony, 
Kroonstad, in his Divisional Orders. 

There are many more favourable mentions of the Militia in 
action. 

226 Militia officers were montioned 
non-commissioned officers and men.” 
We venture to say that this is a record of which the Militia 
have every right to be proud, and it is with something akin 
to shame that we record the fact that, instead of having 
received credit for this splendid service, the general public 
has been given the impression that they owe little to the 
Militia for their conduct in the war, and that they require 
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tt il best was bad owing to the miserable condition of 
a -_ Instead, the verdict should be that, in ye 
of the gross official neglect from which the force ad 
suffered, in spite of the fact that at the beginning of the 
war. they were deprived of their best men and best 
officers, and in spite of the knowledge that they fought 
without any of the encouragement which would have 
come from having officers belonging to the force in 
high places and on the Staff, and, finally, without 
having powerful friends in the Press, they. conducted 
themselves throughout the war with splendid fortitude 
and gallantry. 

We have not space to deal in detail with the 
yeforms which might very greatly increase the efficiency 
of the Militia, but we entirely agree with th: Duke 
of Bedford's plea that if the Militia were organised 
on a proper basis with a recruit training of six 
months, it might not only continue to be what it 
js—the greatest feeder for the Regular Army—but 
would also attract recruits in sufficient quantity to 
keep its own battalions well supplied with men. The 
only material point on which we differ from the Duke 
concerns his assertion that the obligation of a month’s 
training each year does not limit the class from which 
the. Militia recruits are taken: We believe that if, after 
six months’ recruit training, only a week or ten days’ service 
er annum were obligatory, a great many men would join 
the Militia who now cannot afford to do so. This, however, 
isa minor point. For the moment the essential thing is to 
save the Militia, and to retain a force which, as we have 
shown, is capable of rendering military services so great to 
the nation. In the Militia we possess not only a military 
asset of great actual value, but one which is capable, 
we believe, of very great development. In asking the 
country and the Government to pause before they destroy 
the Militia, it is well to point out that to save the Militia 
does not necessarily mean the sacrifice of the rest of Mr. 
Haldane’s scheme. The County Associations and the 
Territorial Army could perfectly well exist side by side 
with the Militia, without injury to either force, and the | 
Volunteers and Militia between them are quite capable of 
producing the drafts required to render Mr. Haldane’s 
mobilisation scheme effective. 





THE STATE OF EGYPT. 


VHOUGH we are most anxious not to take up an 
unnecessarily alarmist attitude in regard to Egypt, 

we feel obliged to return to the subject treated by us some 
three weeks ago. Evidence which we cannot doubt convinces 
us that serious harm is being done to the cause of good 
government in Egypt—in other words, to the best interests 
of the Egyptian people—by the foolish and ill-considered | 
agitation which is being conducted by a certain section of 
British Radicals. The fact that those responsible for this 
agitation are well meaning, and do not realise the conse- 
quences of their acts, does not in the least mitigate the evil 
that is being done. Mr. J. M. Robertson and his friends 
in England imagine that he is championing a popular 
cause and standing up for the rights of the people. In 
reality he is in danger of allowing himself to be mads the 





cat’s-paw of a combination of selfish and unscrupulous men 
whose object is not popular rights or sound administra- 
tion, but simply and solely to get rid of the good govern- 
ment established by the British people through the 
instrumeutality of Lord Cromer and his subordinates, and | 
to substitute for it what we have no hesitation in saying 
would prove the worst and most immoral form of 
despotism that the world can show,—that is, not the 
crude despotism of primitive Mohammedanism, but of the 
Oriental who, while losing his own faith and principles, 
has gained nothing but evil from his intercourse with 
the West. 

No one who knows anything of the facts can doubt 
that the most ruinous type of ruler, morally and 
economically, inflicted upon a Turkish province is the 
Pasha who, with a veneer of European civilisation, has 
retained the instincts of primitive savagery. If the 
sophistries of Mr. Robertson and his friends prevail, and 
if for enlightened British rule as it exists in Egypt 
to-day is substituted some ridiculous travesty of Parlia- 
mentary government, it is absolutely certain that the result 
will not be merely a defective and blundering system 








of democracy, such as can no doubt be tolerated, and 
ought to be tolerated, while a people naturally fit for free 
government are learning to use their freedom, but the 
most degraded form of Oriental despotism. The people of 
Egypt, we admit, do not appreciate fully the blessings of 
English rule, and yearn, no doubt, for the happy-go-luck 

ways of the former régime. But this discontent wit 

what they regard as the irksome tidiness and method of 
European administration is not enough to make them fit for 
true self-government. Such self-government they would 
find far more irksome than British rule. In order to 
avoid it they would, till the revolution-point of misery had 
been reached, tolerate a return even to the squalid horrors 
of the Ismail régime. And, unfortunately for Egypt, it is 
doubtful whether the revolution-point would be reached 
before the country had been completely ruined, for by 
nature the Egyptians are the most timid and submissive 
of men. Serious insurrection in Egypt against any 
power, however oppressive, is almost unthinkable. It is 
true that the revolt of Arabi took place; but that was 
only because Arabi and his soldiers were unpaid. Had 
they received their pay, the Egyptian people would never 
have moved, nor would Arabi have come forward as a patriot. 
But though the Egyptian is absolutely submissive in the 
face of tyranny, he is a quick-witted man, and has a 
positive genius for intrigue. If you can assure him that 
the strong arm of the law will not be invoked to crush 
conspiracy, and if he also is inspired with the notion, first, 
that his existing governors are likely to be worried into 
abandoning the task of governing, and secondly, that 
when this is accomplished the sovereign authority will 
fall into the hands of another set of men of whom he has 
a natural and traditional dread—that is, the old Pasha or 
Turkish class—he will be quick to throw himself at the 
feet. of those who he imagines are destined to rule over 
him in the future, and who he believes it will be to his 
interest to conciliate. That is what is beginning to happen 
now. The Egyptian people, though they love platitude 
and sophistry for their own sakes, and to a certain extent 
enjoy the rhetoric of discontent, are probably at heart not 


| very much impressed by the talk about liberty and free 


government with which their native newspapers are 
now flooded,—partly under the inspiration of British 
doctrinaires. They judge from such talk, however, that 
for some reason or other the British people have got 
tired of ruling them, and are going to give up the 
task, and that thereupon sovereignty with all its 
privileges and powers will return into the hands of 
the Khedive and his entourage. Accordingly, there is 
a tidal wave of frothy anti-British and pro-Khedivial 
sentiment spreading throughout the Nile Valley, and 
making its impression felt even in the distant Soudan, 
where the Army and the minor civilian employés of 
the Government are being made uneasy by the news 
that there is to be some great though unexplained 
alteration in the political situation. That they could not 
describe in detail what that change is to be is quite 
immaterial. The Oriental’s first impulse when he fears 
change is to take out an insurance policy against that 
change by currying favour with those whom he thinks are 
likely in the end to get the upper hand. There is an 
Egyptian proverb which declares that when one meets “the 
bear in the day of his wrath,” the wise man feeds him with 
honey, while the fool smites him on the head with a pole. 


| The bear in his wrath used to stand for the British power, 


aud hence that bear was largely fed with honey. Now, 
thanks to the notion that Mr. Robertson and his friends 
control the British Government, and are going to put an 
end to Lord Cromer’s authority, the Khedive and his 
friends, decked out with some phrases about Parliamentary 
institutions, are the bear which is to be cajoled and 
propitiated. 

We have so often of late had occasion to criticise the 
action of the present Government that we must take care 
not to let it be supposed that we are suggesting that either 
his Majesty’s Ministers or the Liberal Party as a whole 
are responsible for the very grave situation which has 
arisen in Egypt. We are quite confident that not only Sir 
Edward Grey, but the Prime Minister and the rest of 
his colleagues, are perfectly sound in regard to Egypt 
and have not the slightest intention of withdrawing 
their support from Lord Cromer. Unfortunately, 
however, the knowledge of this fact possessed by the 
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British people is not shared by the Egyptians. The 
Egyptian has been taught to believe that the present 
Government are entirely in the hands of men like Mr. 
Robertson, and that that strange and mysterious body, 
the House of Commons, has entirely altered its views as 
to how Egypt is to be ruled. In these circumstances, it is 
most welcome to find a Liberal Member of Parliament like 
Sir Christopher Furness making a strong protest against 
the attempts of Mr. Robertson and those who think with 
him to ruin the splendid work which we have accomplished 
in Egypt during the last twenty years. Sir Christopher 
Furness is a thoroughgoing Liberal, but no better appre- 
ciation of the situation has yet appeared than that con- 
tained in his letter to the 7imes of Saturday last. It is 
true that Mr. Robertson has shown that certain letters 

ublished in a Cairo native paper were not written by 
ie for that paper, but were first published in an English 
paper and then quoted in the Egyptian journal. This 
correction does not, however, materially affect the issue. 
Sir Christopher Furness’s error does not alter the fact 
that Mr. Robertson’s. words have been used to foment 
disaffection in Egypt. Sir Christopher deals with the 
apparent increase of crime in Egypt under British rule 
which has been much relied upon as a proof of our mis- 
government, and tells of his close inspection of the large 
prison at the Citadel and of its admirable management. 
We believe that he is perfectly right when he says that 
this apparent increase in the number of offences is 
almost entirely due to the improvement of the native 
Bench and of. the native police and to the better 
detection of crime. In old days, if the criminal did not 
interfere with public order, touch the property of a wealthy 
man, or annoy any member of the governing class or their 
employés, the police and the judicial authorities troubled 
very little about him, and he therefore as often as not 
failed to appear before the world as a criminal or to be 
included in criminal statistics. Now it is as unsafe in 
Egypt to attack or injure a poor man as a Pasha. We 
have also no doubt that the splendid prison, almost like 
an industrial home, of which Sir Christopher Furness 
writes, has not anything like the deterrent effect of 
the old Egyptian prison, which was often a place of 
abominable cruelty. It is one of our minor difficulties 
in Egypt that detention in a prison unaccompanied 
by any of the severities practised by Oriental Govern- 
ments is hardly disliked by the Egyptian. If he is 
well fed and well housed, the mere confinement has 
small terrors for him. Hence he is very little restrained 
from crime by the thought of a term of imprison- 
ment. 

Before we leave the subject of this article we must make 
a short reference to the interview with the Khedive by 
the special correspondent of the Temps, published in 
Monday’s issue of that paper. We are most anxious not 
to treat the Khedive otherwise than with the respect and 
consideration which belong to his position. We feel, how- 
ever, compelled to note that the assumption of political 
enlightenment and the dislike of despotism expressed by 
the Khedive are entirely beside the mark. If the full 
record of the Khedive’s action as regards the internal 
government of Egypt, and of his relations with the Sultan 
and with foreign Powers, were published, it would, we 
venture to say, convince the world that were the Khedive 
to be released from the wholesome influences of British 
control, the régime which would be established would be 
anything but that dreamt of by Mr. Robertson, but 
would approximate far more nearly to that of the Sultan 
of Turkey. We do not wish to impute undue blame to 
the Khedive in these matters, for no doubt his training, 
the traditions of his house, and even his religious beliefs, 
incline him to take a view of his rights and responsibilities 
which differs very widely from the European standpoint. 
If, however, the Khedive is to be represented as the 
exponent of abstract liberty, justice, and democratic 
feeling as it is understood by the British people, a 
word of warning and protest is called for. If the 
British people should ever be asked, after a full 
review of the facts, to decide whether Lord Cromer’s 
or the Khedive’s ideal of government is the better 
and more liberal, and to declare which, in fact, has 
proved the truer friend of the Egyptian people, we 


have not the slightest doubt as to the nature of the | forbidden by the international acreement. 


verdict. 





——s 


FRANCE AND MOROCCO. 


| gee is acting energetically in Morocco in order to 

obtain reparation for the numerous injuries her 
citizens and interests have suffered. We are glad to think 
that for this purpose she is supported almost unanimous} 
at home, and, so far as one can judge, has the goodwill of 
all the Powers who are connected with Morocco. The 
murder of Dr. Mauchamp at Marakesh was only the 
culmination of a series of affronts, but hitherto the sola 
answer France has been able to get to her demands hag 
been irrelevance or defiant silence. Ever since the visit of 
the German Emperor to Morocco, a year after the Anglo. 
French Agreement was made, French authority in Morocco 
has declined. The Sultan is playing the easiest and most 
profitable game which the Monarchs of weak and chaotic 
States can play in the face of the Great Powers. He is 
trying to balance one Power against another. He sets off 
Germany against France. He disregards France because 
he knows that she cannot bring him to book without the 
consent in some degree of Germany, and he shrewdly 
guesses that that consent will be withheld just at the stage 
where intervention would be really effectual. The whole 
point, then, is that the Powers of Europe should refuse to 
lend themselves to this immemorial game. It is in the 
interests of civilisation that no Power which has a 
perfectly obvious claim upon Morocco for compensa- 
tion should be prevented from exacting it by the 
jealousy of others. We should regard any Govern. 
ment which did not subscribe to this sentiment ag 
simply anti-European. France at this moment has a 
perfectly just and obvious reason for demanding satis- 
faction. If she gets it, she will do so, not only for her 
own good, but for the good of all the other Powers. All 
Europe, therefore, it seems to us, should consent readily to 
the occupation of Oujda, which will be held by a French 
force till the Sultan has yielded. The only alternative 
would be for an international, instead of a purely French, 
force to hold some town. ‘This would be most undesirable, 
partly because an international force is a clumsy, scarcely 
manageable instrument, apt to provoke the very jealousies 
that ought to be avoided, and partly because the issue is 
one solely between France and Morocco. Even if it were 
not now a question of the murder of a French citizen, 
France would still be the best spokesman, as it were, to 
put forward on behalf of all the Powers. Because her 
colony of Algeria borders on Morocco, she has troops on 
the spot, and her stake in Morocco is greater than any one 
else’s. When one considers that France is not only the best 
agent in all circumstances, but in these particular circum- 
stances is the only Power immediately concerned, the 
conclusion is irresistible that she should be allowed to exact 
the moderate compensation which she proposes. 

The Franco-Spanish naval demonstration in December 
last, so far from impressing the Makhzan, was the signal 
for an outburst of Francophobia. The assassins of M. 
Charbonnier, who was murdered nine months ago, are 
still impudently free, and may be seen sometimes in 
Tangier. Recently M. de Girancourt was stoned by the 
mob at Fez, and hardly escaped with his life. Some 
of the French papers find in all this a sign of German 
intrigue. We do not ourselves think it fair to say more 
than that it is an inevitable result, in such a country 
as Morocco, of the public dispute between France and 
Germany. You cannot argue in the presence of inferiors, 
who expect to find in you firmness and dignity, without 
paying for it. The best pledge that Germany can 
give now that she really meant what she said when she 
admitted at Algeciras that France had a “ special interest ” 
in Morocco is to allow her to act as though she had. We 
are glad to notice that, after some preliminary hesitation 
in the Press,Germans seem inclined amiably to give their 
blessing to the enterprise. We are convinced that they 
will not regret doing what in the long run will be in their 
own interest. But Frenchmen put some of the blame 
on themselves. The Temps says the murder of Dr. 
Mauchamp is due to the “excessive indecision” of the 
French Government. It is not for us to judge, but we 


| may say that if there has been “excessive indecision,” it 


| is surely a proof that since the Conference of Algeciras 


France has not been “ penetrating” Morocco in any sense 
lt must be 
clear to the whole world that in the pre-Algeciras days, or 
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rather in the days before M. Delcassé fell, France would 


not have borne the present violence for a single week. 
The critical point has been reached. If the last murder 
were to go unchallenged, nothing is more likely than that 
a religious persecution would before long be set on foot, 
pot against Frenchmen only, but against all Europeans. 
The citizens of all States have a right to live, and France 
is doing no more than assert that right for her own people 
first, and for the rest of us secondly. A Moorish soldier 
in Tangier has actually told the Zimes correspondent that 
the fanatics already talk of driving all “ unbelievers” out 
of the country. Europe cannot afford to bicker if there is 
a bare possibility of such a thing. 

In the debate in the French Chamber on Tuesday 
M. Dubief read a letter from the late Dr. Mauchamp in 
which he complained of the dangers of his position. He 
had often been insulted by fanatics in the streets, and had 
only bought their forbearance by the distribution of 
medicines. His warnings to the French Legation at 
Tangier were, however, all disregarded. It is only fair 
to say that M. Pichon in reply hinted that Dr. Mauchamp 
was not a master of tact; but even if he were worse than 
tactless, it seems to us a perversity to pretend that thereby 
Frenchmen lessen their right to live. M. Pichon’s long 
list of Moorish acts of violence would have been convincing 
quite apart from the case of Dr. Mauchamp. We are very 
sorry indeed to see that at least one Liberal paper in 
England, no doubt with a desire to argue the case justly 
from both sides, minimises the grievance of Frauce on the 
ground that Dr. Mauchamp was a political agent who at the 
moment of his death was taking part in a survey, and thus 
forwarding the scheme of “pacitic penetration.” Frauce, 
it is argued, is asserting her intention of “ penetrating” 
even while she exacts retribution, and she is, in a word, 
scarcely loyal to the Algeciras Convention. We have 
already mentioned the patience which seems to us an 
absolute proof of French good faith. No doubt the steps 
necessary to inflict punishment are much the same as the 
steps that would be taken in the early stage of absorption. 
Everything must depend upon French intentions,—upon 
the good faith of the Republic. To assume at this stage 
that those intentions are not sincere, to provide Germany 
with arguments for objecting to the only course France 
can well take, is in our judgment a mischievous, anti- 
European act. It shows an almost inhuman failure to keep 
in touch with realities, and is cruel in effect, though, we 
are sure, not intentionally. ‘The decision of France to act 
on the frontier where she has been conceded rights, rather 
than elsewhere where her rights are not exclusive, and her 
resolve to take Oujda, where a smailer force of occupation 
can be employed than almost anywhere else, are inter- 
preted as revealing a desire to escape the scrutiny of the 
signatories to the Algeciras Convention. Perversity could 
hardly go further. But we are glad to think that very 
few Englishmen will accept this opinion, and we are sure 
that it is not held by the Foreign Office. 

Germany herself has established precedents for France. 
The seizure of Kiao-chow after the murder of two German 
missionaries is the chief case, and in Morocco itself Count 
Tattenbach landed Marines at Saffi and obtained the 
execution of the murderer of a German commercial 
traveller. If any proof outside Morocco were needed of 
the essential moderation of French policy, one might turn 
to the remarkable debate in the French Chamber on 
Wednesday. The Government had to defend their 
removal of General Bailloud from his command on the 
German frontier because at a public ceremony he had used 
indiscreet language. It is doubtful whether he said “la 
guerre se fera,” or only uttered the very pious opinion 
that “la guerre peut se faire.” But, in any case, the 
Government would not accept the risk of having on the 
frontier any officer of high rank who might be considered 
a firebrand. In vain M. Maurice Barrés and others tried 
to work up Jingo growls over the old bones of Alsace 
and Lorraine. ‘lhe Government paid a tribute to General 
Bailloud as a soldier, but made it quite clear that they 
thought him an indifferent diplomatist. Besides, as 
General Picquart pointed out, it was against the law to 
express an opinion in Orders, and General Bailloud had 
also done that. The German Emperor himself has some 


times said rather provocative things, but he does not hold 
his position by pleasure of the peace-loving French 
Republic, and that makes all the difference. 





THE ROUMANIAN “ JACQUERIE.” 


i oe Roumanian jacquerie is for many reasons a most 
serious affair. In the first place, it is an explosion 
based upon grievances which are felt, not only by the six 
million peasants of Roumania, but by the twelve million 
or so peasants of Eastern Austria, and the eighty million 
peasants who, in a rough way, cultivate and maintain the 
Russian Empire. That the movement has commenced 
first of all in Roumania is due to a change in estate 
management; but the substance of the peasants’ 
grievance exists, though not in so acute a form, through- 
out Eastern Europe. The Boyars, or great landlords, 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, the two great Turkish 
provinces from which the little kingdom was formed, 
constitute a class by themselves. Their moral has been 
destroyed by their long subjection to Turkish tyranny, 
and now that they are free they are the most luxurious, 
most dissolute, and most extravagant of all European 
nobles. Theyareall in debt. They are compelled to wring 
the last farthing out of their tenants, and they have recently 
discovered a new and most successful method of exaction. 
Being, like most men of their kind in Southern Europe, 
very lazy, they dwell in the towns, and farm their estates to 
bailiffs for a fixed quit-rent, leaving them to obtain from 
the peasantry the utmost they can squeeze. The majority 
of these bailiffs are clever Jews, who, armed with the whole 
powers of the landlords, and backed by the officials whom 
they “ conciliate,” demand double, and in some cases triple, 
the accustomed rents, which were already heavy; and this 
takes from the people—who, it must be remembered, have 
no alternative mode of living—the whole produce of their 
toil beyond the barest and roughest means of subsistence, 
means so attenuated that they are compelled to live 
in rotten huts and to starve not only themselves but 
their wives and children. It is probable that the 
bailiffs, belonging as they do for the most part to an 
oppressed and detested class, use their new position 
without mercy, and, like the intendants of the great 
French estates before the Revolution, insult and worry 
the peasants with a certain sense of gratification. The 
new system has been borne through a few fertile years, 
but the land has been overcropped, and now that a lean 
year or two have arrived the peasauts—who, it must not 
be forgotten, have all passed through the military mill— 
have risen in insurrection. They know nothing of 
passive resistance, they are boiling with a hate which 
has risen to bloodthirstiness, and, like all peoples who 
have been troddeu into savagery, they have in them, like 
the French before the Revolution, an element of Eastern 
cruelty. They plunder and burn out the bailiffs, and 
slaughter the landlords, sometimes with circumstances 
of abhorrent cruelty. ‘There are stories, for instance, 
which are believed, at least in isolated cases, to 
be true, of their plunging their victims into boiling 
petroleum. The Government, of course, does its best 
to maintain order; but the Army with the colours, though 
excellently disciplined, is not large, and its Generals 
find it difficult at once to defend the small towns and 
protect the scattered estates, and are compelled, therefore, 
to call out the Reserves. The Reservists are almost all 
peasants, they sympathise with the sufferings of the iusur- 
gents, like them they hate the Jews, who monopolise 
every kind of productive industry except agriculture, and 
before restoring order they murder the Jews and pillage 
the estates. The insurrection creeps on from district to 
district, till throughout Moldavia and Wallachia there is 
a roaring jacquerie such as, except in Galicia in 1848, has 
not been seen in any section of Europe for a hundred 
years. The King, who is a really able man, is prostrated 
with sickness. The Government, which is Conservative— 
that is, nominated by the great landlords—has thrown up 
the sponge; and its successor, which is taken from the 
Liberal Opposition, must, if it is to avoid interference 
from its great neighbours, Austria and Russia, restore 
order swiftly, and can only do it, after it has tried 
palliatives, by proposals which, however their meaning 
may be hidden in legal phrases, must involve large 
measures of confiscation. One of them, it is reported, will 
authorise the State, whenever a quarrel between the land- 
lord and his tenantry becomes visible, to take the control 
of the property into its own hands. The owners of the 
soil, in fact, are to be treated en masse as it was proposed 
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in Ireland to treat Lord Clanricarde. External order 
will of course be restored, but it needs no economist to 
prove that the very basis of society will be upset through- 
out Roumania, which has for years been considered in 
Western Europe the best governed of the Balkan States. 
The loss will not fall upon the landlords exclusively, but 
upon all who have lent them money, upon the banks which 
have cashed their creditors’ bills, and upon the little towns 
which have been plundered or have found their petty 
commerce brought to a standstill by the disorders. 

A jacquerie like this, whatever its termination, has a lesson 
in it for all Europe. It has been assumed by all statesmen 
and almost all observers that in the great collision between 
Labour and Capital which is now shaking European society 
the steadying influence is the stolidity of the peasants, 
who have always been ready to furnish soldiers, and.who 
are supposed to have an iustinctive regard for the security 
of property. That idea is substantially sound so long as 
the peasants own their little farms ; but as we have seen 
for generations in Ireland, and as all Asiatic statesmen 
have recognised for ages, when the cultivators rent the 
soil in patches, and are liable to increasing or indefinite 
demands, the doctrine ceases to be true. The peasants 
then suffer like artisans, and being armed with the 
instruments of agriculture, or, in Europe, baving passed 
tbroigh the military mill, they insurrect with more 
readiness and much greater effect than their rivals, the 
workmen of the towns. They are, too, much fiercer, 
more ignorant, and from their position as scattered com- 
munities are able to make a better fight of it with the 
soldiers, wha, again, are for the most part drawn from 
their own ranks. This is the grand danger throughout 
Eastern Europe, and it is very doubtful indeed whether it 
can be removed without a transfer of property so great 
and so violent that it would make all property insecure, 
and would incidentally extirpate or cripple the only class 
which, having the leisure and inclination to cultivate itself, 
has begun at all events to be civilised. That-class is not 
numerous enough to defend itself with its own hands, it 
cannot depend permanently on the soldiers, and it 
has, therefore, before it only two alternatives. One is 
to fly as the French nobles did—and it is this which 
is being generally adopted—and the other is to submit 
to low permanent quit-rents imposed from above, and 
accepted by the losers with the sense of insufferable in- 
justice. If King Charles, who is thoroughly aware of the 
dangers of the situation, and who bitterly reproaches the 
statesmen who have just resigned for their want of pre- 
vision and energy, can suggest a compromise other than 
this, he will show himself the first statesman, as he has 
long since been accepted as the first soldier, in Eastern 
Europe. In Russia, in Austria, in parts of Italy, and in 
most of the Balkan States the Roumanian jacquerie, 
whether successful or defeated, will immensely increase the 
excitability of the peasantry and the perplexities of 
statesmen, already overloaded by problems which as yet 
no man of genius has arisen with sufficient mental power 
and sufficient daring to attempt to solve. 





LONDON AND ITS GUARDIANS. 


fPXHE indifference which the London ratepayer has 

shown in the election of the Poor Law Guardians 
does little credit to his common-sense. No one on 
Monday would have supposed that a contest equal in 
importance to those for the Borough Councils and for 
the London County Council was in progress. No one on 
Tuesday would have supposed that the news which way 
the elections had gone might appear at any moment. The 
placards of the evening papers were guiltless of any refer- 
ence to the previous day's voting. The officials concerned 
with the counting of votes threw themselves heartily 
into the spirit which had marked the contest throughout. 
Even on Wednesday the complete results were not 
published, though so far as they had come to hand they 
seemed to place the Municipal Reformers in a majority. 
The explanation of this absence of interest is, in part, 
that the election came close upon the heels of the County 
Council election. To have to go to the poll on two days 
in the same month is a burden which ratepayers only 
recently awakened to a sense of their municipal duties 
could hardly be expected to take up. A second reason 


miay be found in the absence of political associations. 





The. Borough Councils elections and the Count Council 
election seemed in some measure to restore London to the 
Conservative cause. People did not vote merely as rate: 
payers. They felt that they were helping to undo the 
work of January, 1906. In Monday’s contest there was 
little or nothing of this exhilarating motive. The Prospects 
of the Government are little affected by the prefererica 
shown to this or that Guardian of the Poor. The licy 
which governs our administration of poor relief is ‘not 
determined by party considerations. The most mischievous 
administrative act since 1834—the relaxation of the 
restrictions on outdoor relief—was the work of a Coa: 
servative Minister. 


Yet the care of the r constitutes one of the chief 
financial burdens which Londoners have to bear. Nothin 
would do more to make the visits of the rate-collector 
less formidable than a sensible reduction of the Poor. 
rate. From this point of view, the Guardians are a 
most important factor in local finance. Municipal Re. 
formers may check extravagance in other departments of 
local administration. They may keep municipal trading 
within bounds, and discourage experiments in the direction 
of Socialism. But so long as poor relief is organised on 
extravagant lines their efforts will bear little visible fruit, 
He who preaches economy in this department of public 
— has to struggle, however, against the natural 
indisposition to make the lot of the poor any harder than 
at the best of times it is. To reason in this way is to 
forget that the poor include many more than those in 
actual receipt of relief. ‘The advocates of a liberal 
administration of the Poor Law seem to divide society 
into two classes: the poor, who are living in workhouses 
or receiving a weekly dole outside; and the rich, who are 
constantly trying to shake off their obligations towards 
those beneath them. They forget that those on whom the 
support of the inmates of workhouses and the recipients 
of outdoor relief legally falls are in many cases them- 
selves poor,—poor not in any merely conventional sense, 
but in the sense of finding it a daily struggle to earn a 
living. In one form or another every poor man who is 
not in receipt of relief himself is contributing to the 
relief of others. Such men are wonderfully long-suffering. 
They see palaces building for what we agree to call 
their less fortunate neighbours, they know that each 
additional pound spent in this way means the exacting of 
some infinitesimal fraction of a pound from themselves, 
and they are silent. But it is time that the complaint 
which they do not make for themselves should be made 
for them. If the standard of living inside the work- 
house is to go on rising, while the standard of living out- 
side the workhouse remains unchanged, the result must be 
that the inducement to keep out of the workhouse will 
perpetually grow weaker. Mr. Crooks, to whom we are 
indested for so many candid and enlightening statements, 
has told us that his idea of the proper treatment of a 
pauper is that he should be made as comfortable as a 
labourer with a wage of 30s: a week. Now a great many 
labourers manage to live, and live decently, on a good deal 
less than 30s. a week, and we fail to see what inducement 
Mr. Crooks’s plan leaves:them for supporting themselves, 
instead of being supported by their neighbours. To a 
man making 24s. a week by his own labour migration to 
the workhouse will mean a rise of 6s. a week in wages. 
That is a very substantial inducement, and even this does 
not constitute the whole gain. Not only will he get more, 
but he will be relieved from the burden of having to help 
in finding 30s, a week for others who are already paupers. 
For a time, no doubt, he may resist the temptation. The 
dislike to being supported by the community has not quite 
died out, and pauperism is still accounted inferior to 
independence. But how long is this unreal distinction 
likely to be maintained? If the comfort of the inmates of 
a workhouse is to take precedence of all other considera- 
tions, it is not only their dietary that will be improved. 
Man does not live by bread alone, and .a pauper's self- 
respect will be outraged by useless restrictions on his 
liberty of movement. At this moment, no doubt, the man 
in a workhouse is in various ways less free than the man 
outside. But when all other distinctions have vanished, 
there can be no reason for keeping alive this solitary 
remnant of an extinct order of things. By that time, of 





course, the word “‘ pauper” will have disappeared from the 
language, to be replaced possibly by “‘ resident pensioner.” 
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This is the condition of things on which the ratepayers of 
London had to pass judgment on Monday. 

The special difficulties of the London Poor Law system 
arise from the way in which the burden of poor relief is 
distributed. It falls most heavily on those who are least 
able to bear it. London is more and more becoming two 
cities, —a city of the poor, and a city of the well-to-do. In 
ove of these is collected the industry and the hands, in 
the other the wealth and the brains. Yet the two are 
dependent on one another. The capitalist needs the work- 
man, the workman needs the capitalist. The poor city 
exists for the use and benefit of the rich city, and it is 
only just that the burden of maintaining those in the poor 
city who cannot maintain themselves should be shared by 
the dwellers in the rich city. To some extent this is 
already the case. Specific charges have been thrown upon 
the common fund, instead of being borne exclusively by 
the local fund. But this partial relief should be made 
general. London for Poor Law purposes should be treated 
as a single Union. If this reform applied only to the 
levying of rates, there would be little difficulty in carrying 
it out. The justice of the proposal to make all Londoners 
bear their share of the common burden is so obvious 
that it could hardly be seriously resisted. But this change, 
standing by itself, would remove the one check to which 
Jocal extravagance is at present subject. IPf Poplar spends 
movey without thought when a large part of what it 
spends has to be raised in Poplar, what limit would there 
be to its outlay if the whole sum were thrown upon the 
common fund? Equalisation of rates must be accom- 
panied by centralisation of control. When Poplar—we 
cite this one instance merely because recent incidents have 
made the district familiar to everybody—no longer main- 
tains its own paupers she must no longer determine the 
standard on which they are to be maintained. That this 
conclusion will be disputed we do not expect. 


established to make any opposition in principle at all 
probable. But where questions of local self-government 
are involved other considerations than those of mere 
principle come into play. Nothing is more difficult than 
to induce those who are charged with the spending of 
woney to hand over the duty to others. The local 
authorities all over London would probably be hostile to 
the Bill. The Guardians of the well-managed Unions 
would be loth to make over their work to hands which 
might prove less competent. The Guardians of the 
extravagant Unions would have a reasonable fear that 
their expenditure would have no parallel in that of the 
Central Board. And everywhere these objections would be 
reinforced by the irritation which men naturally feel when 
they are told that their unpaid services are no longer 
required. Yet if poor relief in London is to be placed on 
a satisfactory footing, the change in question is indis- 
pensable. The contribution must be common, and the 
distribution must be entrusted to a common authority. 
That the Government will add to their already over- 
crowded list of measures is hardly to be expected, but 
ut least we may hope that this necessary reform will 
be included in the recommendations of the Poor Law 
Commission. 








—_ 

CHRISTIAN OPTIMISM. 
N the first Sunday in this month Dr. Inge, the new Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity, preached before the 
University of Cambridge a profound and eloquent sermon 
upon the Christian interpretation of death, taking for his text 
the words of our Lord: “ Except a corn of wheat fall into the 
ground und die, it abideth alone.” From the Christian point of 
view, Dr. Inge declared, death, which appears to be the “ seal 
of failure,” is in reality “the condition of success.” “ Death, 
says the Book of Genesis, is a punishment. Death, says science, 
is no punishment, but a law of Nature. Death, says Jesus 
Christ, is nothing save the gate through which one passes 
into immortal life.” To those who are able to receive His 
saying, “the passage from death unto life is no unique 
portent; it is the open seeret of the universe, which Jesus 
Christ brought to light. In the world without it is exemplified 
in every barvest-field.” Yet the analogy, as Dr. Inge admits, 
is poetic rather than scientific. ““We cannot remain on 
purely scientific ground when we are dealing with religion, 


because religion is concerned not only with existence, 
but with values. When we look at the ceaseless flux 
of Nature from this point of view, some new considera- 
tions .suggest themselves. If there is no final upward 
movement for any living thing, but only a curve ending on tbe 
same plane as the starting-point; if all Nature is simply a 
repetition of the same processes, a series of revolutions of the 
same machinery, then the time-process has no value and no 
meaning at all. Nay, it would be worse than meaningless ; 
it would be foolishness. For endless repetition stales and 
spoils everything. Such a world would be an irrational 
world. And an irrational world, with even one rational 
creature condemned to inhabit it, would be an evil world. 
However, so far as we know, there is no such thing 
as unending repetition in Nature. The planets are 
cooling. The sun is cooling, though recent discoveries 
give him a longer life than was formerly believed. 
The doom of death hangs over the immeasurably great 
as well as over the immeasurably small. There is only 
one way in which the values of life can escape the 
doom of the existences to which they are linked; and 
that is by constant transmutation into values of a higher 
quality. Cling to them as they are, and they fade and perish ; 
let them go, make a living sacrifice of them, and they will still 
be yours, transmuted and enhanced.” The mysterious law of 
the spiritual world is, he goes on, “ the law of death and rebirth 
as the condition of all growth and all permanence.”. Some 
inkling of this truth is to be found, he thinks, in all the 
higher religions. ‘“ Men have felt that everywhere in Nature 
God has stamped some hint of the law of rebirth. The 
changing seasons, the rising and setting suns, the time-process 








is not quickened, except it die. 


a eg 
The relation | has, Dr. Inge thinks, “its value as an argument for our 


between paying the piper and calling the tune is too well | 


itself, with its mysterious register, haman memory,—all point 
to the central law of the higher life, ‘That which thou sowest 
*’ This train of thought 


survival after death. It is, indeed, the chief foundation 
of our faith in a future life.” The upshot is, in the 
eyes of the preacher, not that we should fix our attention 


| upon death, but that we should prepare for it, keeping 


in mind the thought of gain through loss, which is the 
essence of Christian self-sacrifice, so that “when the last 
sacrifice is demanded of us—the sacrifice of our lives—we 
shall find it easy to trust death to do for us what the daily 
dyings of life have always done for us,—to take away much 
and to give us more, to deprive us of earth that it may give 
us heaven.” 

This is a fine sermon, and contains a good argument. 
Nevertheless, we can imagine that a proportion of Dr. 
Inge’s hearers went away dissatisfied. Sermons upon death 
are not popular now among the thoughtful. There are many 
men and women who would rather that the exponent of 
Christ’s teaching dwelt upon the moral more than upon the 
spiritual side of His doctrine, for there is a marked tendency 
just now to make an arbitrary division between the two. All 
arguments in favour of a future life are, they say, in the 
nature of things inconclusive, and leave the arguer open to a 
charge of deliberate optimism. The preacher does best, they 
think, who keeps to Christian morals, in discussing which it is 
not necessary to postulate so much hope. But is not optimism 
an essential part of Christianity as a whole, of the moral as 
well as of the spiritual teaching of Christ? We muintain 
that it is. The greater part of the characteristic sayings of 
Christ, particularly those paradoxes which we consider to 
contain the very essence of His divine teaching, scintillate 
with hope. His spirit in this respect was diametrically 
opposed to the spirit of to-day. He refused to see nothing 
but misery in poverty, nothing but despair in bereavement, 
nothing but horror even in persecution. God, He said, 
was not always on the side of the violent. There was a 
success in store for the meek. There was no fiat of fate 
gone out against any man’s moral improvement. Those 
who hungered and thirsted after righteousness would be 
filled, He assured His listeners, and He put in no 
riders about heredity or environment to discourage those 
who desired to be good. Again, His strong warnings 
against undue anxiety breathe the very spirit of optimism. 
The double burden of to-day and to-morrow was a burden 
one half of which it was, He. said, every man’s duty 
to throw down if he could. To the man who can go on 
enduring comes salvation at last, He declared; and while 
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He never denied that many mysteries confront us in life, 
seeming at first sight like injustice, and trying our courage to 
the uttermost, He encouraged us to hope that some day 
all would be explained, for there is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed, or hidden that shall not be known. 
Even His own death, He said, would turn out to be for the 
good of those whose hearts would seem for the time to be 
broken for ever. “It is expedient for you that I go away,” 
He told them, and “your sorrow shall be turned into joy.” 
Again, our Lord’s optimism is showed forth in His intense 
belief in the efficacy of repentance. In Peter’s case, for 
instance, He declared that though the worst should come to 
the worst, he would turn again, and be a tower of strength to 
the men who had not so signally failed. 

Even the metaphors of Christ are optimistic. He will not 
look upon the dark side. How large is the proportion of just 
persons in the parable of the lost sheep. How eagerly He 
disclaims the idea that all men are bad alike as He refuses to 
call the righteous to repentance. Around Him the world lay 
in religious ignorance, Judaism ossifying into ceremonialism, 
the religions of Greece and Rome degenerating into pure 
superstition. Yet Christ declared that many men were still 
truly religious. “The hour cometh, and now is,” He said, 
when God shall be worshipped in spirit and in truth. With 
divine sympathy, He ever tried to unburden men of their 
fears, to inspire them with hope. They must try, He said, 
not to be “troubled” or “afraid,” to remember that the 
hairs of their head were numbered. They were to avoid 
scrupulosity and harsh judgments, not forgetting that in the 
Kingdom of God men need not all be pushed into one mould. 
“In my Father's house are many mansions: if it were not 
80, I would have told you.” In the language of Scripture, 
we must be ready against hope to believe in hope if we are 
indeed to enter into the moral attitude of our Lord. Yet 
how is that possible if death ends all? The hope of the 
Christian “entereth into that within the veil,” otherwise, as 
St. Paul said, he is more miserable than other men. The 
teaching of Christ is a divinely inspired whole, and its parts 
are interdependent. Christianity without hope is Christianity 
without Christ, and to cut off hope in the future is to cut it 
off at its source, for hope is not an affair of the past and 
cannot exist in the present alone. 





THE ABOLITION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 
HUNDRED years ago last Monday the Bill for the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade in the British Empire 
received the Royal assent. If the British people are not so 
ready as the French to celebrate the recurrence of their great 
dates, they are still not exactly backward in doing so. Yet 
the centenary of the abolition of the slave trade has not been 
generally acclaimed, or even remembered, in the Press, 
although no date is more important in the march of civilisa- 
tion. One hardly ventures to think how much our progress 
would have been retarded, how much our humanity would 
have been beggared, if the unpopular cause of the Abolitionists 
had not been adopted by the great minds of the country, and 
turned at last into a popular cause just when it was. We 
hope we may assume that the neglect of the centenary simply 
means that one of the greatest of causes is so secure now that 
it is allowed to pass unnoticed only because it is taken for 
granted. The present writer can remember as a child seeing 
a melodrama in which a negro slave, pursued by his owners, 
fell exhausted among a party of Englishmen, and clinging to 
the Union Jack, cried: “Here I am safe!” The audience 
naturally cheered this highly correct sentiment, and it is 
mentioned here only because it shows that long after the 
abolition of the slave trade (and long after the abolition of 
slavery, which was a later step) the British flag was still felt 
to be sensibly a kind of anti-slavery symbol. Of course it 
remains so, and always will as long as it exists; but so old an 
ethical principle has our repugnance to slavery become that 
the significance of the scene we have described would be lost 
to-day in a sense of its superfluity. 

Abolition was a tremendous event not only for the slaves, 
but for ourselves. Nothing is more demoralising to man than 
the ownership of man. Every ancient nation—Greece, Rome, 
the Assyrians, the Egyptians—which constructed itself upon 
the industry of slaves perished hopelessly. It might be 
thought that in a humane man the sense of responsible 
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ownership would enlarge his benevolence. History proves 
that this is not so. It is the owner who is demoralised more 
than the slave. Mrs. Beecher-Stowe, who rendered her 
greatest service to Emancipation in the United States when 
she wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” never produced anything 
philosophically more true than “Dred,” in which ghe 
developed this very argument. The nations of Western 
Earope plunged their hands into the slave trade when their 
colonies across the seas cried out continually for more labour. 
The slave trade rose up to meet this demand. Tosome extent 
it must have been thought of as no more than a carrying trade, 
and England, quick to adapt herself to all new forms of ocean 
commerce, soon had the greater part of the trade in her 
possession. Our Elizabethans carried slaves to the Spaniards 
of America. The search for slaves at last became a hunt. 
Bristol and Liverpool became rich through shipping human 
chattels to distant parts of the world, where they laboured 
like oxen and died like dogs. But that is true only of 
those who arrived at their destination; about half of those 
carried off died in the human-cattle ships during the voyage. 
They did not die of brutality as a rule; they died because 
large aggregations of men herded together always sicken 
where quarters are cramped and sanitation is not understood. 
Let us admit that the charge of mere brutality may have been 
easily and truthfully rebutted by ordinary Englishmen 
engaged in the trade. It required more penetration than 
seems necessary to us now to perceive that the brutality was 
in the essence of the system, and that even its great profits 
were economically unsound profits. In 1790 it was estimated 
that England exported about forty thousand slaves. The 
Abolition movement was undertaken not only when the profits 
of the trade were at their highest point, but when the country 
was groaning with debt. Thereseemed to be many economic 
excuses for delay, and the planters and shippers did not fail 
to make play with them. Butthe agitation begun by Quakers, 
and forced on the attention of the nation by the golden tongue 
of Wilberforce, was eventually supported by Pitt and Burke. 
To the eternal credit of the country, the renunciation of 
the infamous trade was made at a moment when its cost fell 
heaviest. 

Thomas Clarkson’s prize-essay at Cambridge in 1785 was 
destined to have far more than the influence which generally 
belongs to its class. The subject was “ Anne liceat invitos in 
servitutem dare ?”—Is it lawful to deliver men against their 
will into slavery? He read widely round his subject, and was 
deeply affected by it, particularly by narratives of the trade 
in New Guinea. He turned his essay into English, and then 
devoted himself publicly to the cause of Abolition. In two 
years the Committee for the Abolition of the Slave Trade was 
formed. While Clarkson preached to the country, Wilber- 
force, “ the nightingale of the House of Commons,” employed 
his eloquence in Parliament. The peculiar interest of 
Wilberforce’s character, as the author of “Collections and 
Recollections” points out in an excellent biographical sketch 
in the Manchester Guardian, was the curious contrast between 
what he was, and what we would imagine the protagonist in so 
stern a conflict to have been. “ No one,” it was said, “touched 
life at so many points.” Madame de Staél declared that she 
had always heard that Wilberforce was the most religious man 
in England, but she found him also the most agreeable. At 
Cambridge his gaiety and his songs made him popular as host 
and guest. When he came to London he spent his time in social 
joys, and at the club at Goosetrees. In the House of Commons 
he was charged with “religious facetiousness” by stupid persons 
who did not understand that true humour is only the counter- 
part of sympathy and a serious purpose. To such he made 
his famous retort that there was no reason why a Christian 
should not be gay, but that an irreligious man did not 
necessarily escape being dull. His “ puny form and delicate 
health” (he looked as though “a breath would blow him 
away”) made him a laughing-stock on the hustings at 
Hull till he became the darling of his constituents. His 
religious temperament led him eventually into a strict 
Evangelicalism. He “trusted to a prayer-meeting to carry a 
division in the House of Commons.” He never ceased to ply 
his influence on his old Cambridge friend Pitt till he had 
converted him to the cause of Abolition. It was under 
the oak in Holmwood Park, still cherished as a memento 
of the crusade, that Wilberforce exacted from Pitt his promise 
of support. When Wilberforce delivered himself to the 
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imal exaltation of the Evangelical Creed, he did not 
shirk the duty he conceived to be his of urging Pitt 
to the regeneration of his soul. He failed; but, as Lord 
Rosebery has said, “it was a memorable episode, this 
heart-searching of the young Saint and the young Minister.” 
All his life Wilberforce refused office, lest it should divert 
bim from his great end. He began life rich; he died 

r. Thus the fundamental humanity of the British race, 
after forming itself little by little in the hearts of Pope, and 
Cowper, and Wesley, and Whitefield, and Dr. Johnson, and 
Adam Smith, and John Newton, who turned from commanding 
slave-ships to the same cast of Evangelicalism as that of 
Wilberforce himself, and wrote with Cowper the “ Olney 
Hyans,’—this growing humanity became articulate in 
William Wilberforce. The prohibition of the slave trade on 
March 25th, 1807, at first aggravated the disease, because the 
slaves on the plantations were worked harder than ever as 
jabour became scarcer. But that was an inevitable, though 
painful, stage ; it was the inheritance of an inhuman traffic. 
Emancipation remained for another day. But the first real 
step towards it deserves to be remembered and honoured as 
much as any event in our history. 





MERCY AND MURDER. 
URIES, fortunately, have not yet made it a custom to add 
to a verdict of murder the rider “during temporary 
insanity.” But the public, or at all events a considerable 
section of it, seem to have decided that the verdict of a jury 
of twelve men and the sentence of the Judge, holding out no 
hope for the condemned criminal, need not be, and are not, 
the last word in a case of homicide. Nine weeks ago, on 
January 24th,a brutal and premeditated murder was committed 
in broad daylight in a London shop. The murderer afterwards 
turned his weapon on himself, but failed to take his life; he 
was removed to a hospital, and in course of time recovered; 
he was tried and condemned to death, according to the Jaw of 
the land; and already the columns of the newspapers are 
full of “pleas for mercy.” They will be disregarded, but 
they belong in a significant manner to the times in which 
we live. 

Such an outery for mercy was probably to be expected, for 
public opinion, which has altered its view of suicide until self- 
murder has become one of the rarest of juries’ verdicts, has 
so far softened, or rotted, on the question of capital punish- 
ment that the death penalty is accepted by the whole com- 
munity as right and inevitable only in the case of the most 
hideous and diabolical of crimes. Pity of pain has occupied 
the public mind so strongly that nearly any excuse is grasped at, 
almost seized, in order to save the horror of inflicting it. The 
woman was beautiful, and therefore her hatred must be for- 
given; the man was jealous, and therefore there should be 
sympathy for his fury; perbaps only devilish cruelty can find 
no defender among the tender-hearted. It is well to be 
tender-hearted, but an excess of sentimental softness may 
lead to a terribly wrong chain of reasoning. Look at the 
plain facts of what has been from first to last a perfectly 
straightforward case, with only one broad question which 
had to be answered. Horace George Rayner was born 
in 1879, his mother being Emily Turner, who was 
then living with a man named Rayner. Four years 
later Emily Turner's sister Louisa became the mistress of 
Mr. William Whiteley, but, according to the evidence given, 
Rayner was in no other way whatever connected with the 
Whiteley family. He was not Mr. Whiteley’s son. When he 
grew to be a man, however, he seems to have brooded a good 
deal over his aunt's relations with Mr. Whiteley, and on 
several occasions talked to others as if he had expectations of 
money coming to him. In January last he was in London, 
and desperately hard pressed for means of living. He 
seems to have decided to attempt to obtain money from 
Mr. Whiteley, with or without threatening him does not 
much matter; in any case, he took with him a heavily 
loaded revolver, and secured admittance to Mr. Whiteley’s 
private room by a trick; then, failing to obtain what he 
wanted, he shot his victim dead, and did his best to kill 
himself afterwards. If any murder was ever deliberate, 
this was; but for further and complete proof, there was 
found upon the murderer's person a slip of paper containing 
the statement that “ William Whiteley is my father, and has 








brought upon himself and me a double fatality by reason of 
his refusals made personally.” The plain English of that is 
a confession of murder and blackmail mixed with lying. 
Only one question remained to be asked, and that was whether 
the murderer was sane at the time when he fired the revolver. 
The doctors decided that he was not insane, and the Lord 
Chief Justice directed the jury to dismiss any question of 
sanity or insanity from their minds. 

On what grounds, then, in a case such as this, can it be 
urged that the capital sentence should not be carried out? 
Is it to be put forward in extenuation that the criminal has 
from childhood breathed a bad atmosphere, that his tendency 
to crime is the result of his descent from a drunken parent or 
grand-parent? That could only be a sufficient plea if it could 
be proved that the man’s mind was permanently deranged in 
consequence ; but no doctor, in this case, would pronounce the 
prisoner insane. Is it next to be urged that because a 
man is descended from tainted parents, he shall be free to 
commit offences for which men of sound parentage would 
be punished? That is no argument. Another, and to the 
unthinking a more specious pleu, is that the murderer deserves 
pity because he has come so near to death and yet must die 
again. “Is it right that we should nurse a man back from the 
point of death to health and strength again only for the purposé 
of passing a death sentence on him the moment he recovers ? ” 
That assumes too much, for Rayner was not nursed back to 
life for the express purpose of being condemned to death. It 
was absolutely necessary that his life should be preserved if 
possible. In the first place, even if he was a murderer, he 
was still entitled to a fair trial. He must be assumed innocent 
until it was proved that he was guilty. There might have 
been extenuating circumstances which would be held by the 
Court to justify mitigation of the extreme penalty. Imagine. 
what would happen if, in a similar case of apparently deliberate 
murder and attempted suicide, the assassin were allowed to 
die, and then it were found that the murdered man himself had 
woven some terrible net round the man who killed him. What 
would be the consequences if it came to be known that the 
doctors had allowed the would-be suicide to die? Butall that 
is beyond imagination. Those who chafe at contemplating 
the supreme duty of citizens to the community, or who, out 
of weakness or natural disinclination to think out questions to 
their final issue, urge vaguely that “the doctors might have 
let the wretched creature die as he wanted to,” forget the 
intolerable burden which they suggest others should bear. 
Are the doctors to be the judges as to whether a wounded 
man has committed murder? They would not undertake that 
responsibility, nor would a community which rightly forbids 
euthanasia allow them to assume it. The stark and simple 
fact is that it is the duty, as it is the ennobling privilege, of 
the physician and the surgeon to save life, not to lose it; and 
in all circumstances, and under every condition of living, to 
do what in them lies to preserve or to restore the health of 
any human being entrusted to their care. No other state of 
things is possible, and to urge that a man ought not to be 
executed because the doctors have once saved him from 
death by his own hand is mere confusion of thinking. 

There remains, therefore, nothing but a question of extending 
mercy. Let us be very sure what we mean when we talk in 
the same breath of mercy and murder. Mercy, we must ask, 
to whom? It can be forgotten, as this case shows plainly 
enough, that there are other purposes in exacting supreme 
punishment than the mere ending of the life of the criminal. 
The criminal is punished, not only because he has committed 
crime, but in order that crime may not be committed by 
others. Is it merciful, then, to others that his punishment 
should be reduced? Is it merciful to those who, because of 
any peculiarity in their position in the community, stand 
most in need of the protection afforded by the community 
against the savage assault of dangerous criminals, that 
such protection should be diminished ? It cannot be, though 
that is not the greatest question involved. Is it merciful, 
then, to the potential criminal himself that the dangers he 
runs by transgressing the law should be removed? When 
a man knows that the punishment which will follow crime 
is not only swift, but absolutely certain, he cannot but 
shrink from consequences which otherwise he might think 
were worth risking. He may be, as it has been urged on 
behalf of this man Rayner, a degenerate ; he may be standing 
on the brink of the precipice, just not overbalanced by greed, 
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or lust, or hate. If the other man dies, and he will still live, 
under whatever conditions, what else matters? But if he 
cannot say to himself “I may escape,” if he knows that he 
must, with absolute certainty, die a more dreadful death than 
his victim? It may be, rather it must be, that such a 
thought has often prevented crime being committed. It has 
strengthened, even if only by a threat, the moral fibre of a 
weak man; would it be mercy to remove that fountain of 
strength ? Last, and greatest question of all, where is mercy 
to he sought for the weak who have fallen? Are we so 
certain of what mercy’ means when we give back life to a 
fellow-man who, under the law of shedding blood, has forfeited 
it? There is such a right as the right of expiation, and it 
cun be held by God-fearing men that it is in part by expiation 
that a man may reach that supreme mercy which it is not 
mun’s to bestow. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE REMARKABLE DEPRECIATION OF GOLD. 

{To rus Epitor oF Tue “ SpecTator.”] 
S1r,—I contributed to your columns on February 23rd a short 
letter on the evident depreciation of gold. My letter elicited 
from Mr. Mainprice on March 2nd a table of numerals which, 
though quite noteworthy, had but little to do with the subject- 
matter of my letter. On Mareh 16th you published a letter 
signed “H. W.” which elaborates what is irrelevant in Mr. 
Mainprice’s letter. 

Prices depend upon demand and supply, and why is gold 
alone to be excepted from this rule? It is true that since 
1873 the conditions of gold demand have been more imponder- 
able than even the amazing supplies of the metal. When 
writing to you I was particularly careful to draw attention to 
this, and I added that, as there were now no considerable 
conditions of new demand to reckon with, and as supplies 
promise to be colossal, prices of commodities for the coming 
quarter of a century, and the rate of wages, are likely to 
advance, and to advance phenomenally. There was a great 
rise of prices after the Californian gold discoveries in 1849. 
In 1866 Professor Jevons wrote of this rise :— 

“The normal course of prices in the present progressive state 

of things is, I think, downward; but for twenty years this has 
been checked, and even reversed. Why should we hesitate to 
attribute this abnormal effect to the contemporary and extra- 
ordinary discoveries of gold?” 
But the scribes who “learn nothing and forget nothing” 
jerked columns of figures at Jevons, disputing what no one 
now, I suppose, does dispute,—namely, that inflation, metallic 
inflation, inflates; that the enormous abundance of the new 
gold was respousible for the rise of prices after 1850. Where- 
upon Jevons, with that patience so delightful in a great 
scientific mind, submitted anew the “index numbers” to 
careful analysis on the basis of mathematical probability, and 
he concludes :— 

“It may be safely said that the odds are ten thousand to one in 
favour of a real depreciation of gold. The meaning of this is that 
the chances are ten thousand to one against a series of discon- 
nected and casual circumstances having caused the rise of prices, 
one in the case of one commodity, another in the case of another, 
instead of some general cause acting over them all. It is true 
that as the commodities do not all vary independently, different 
kinds of corn, for instance, generally varying together, the im- 
probability is not so great as stated, but if we reduce it ten times 
to one thuusand to one it is great enough for my purposes.” 
Before 1896 the demand for gold on the part of nations pre- 
viously using silver or paper had been abnormal and excessive. 
During the last ten years the irregular absorption, chiefly by 
the Governments of Russia and India, has not considerably 
reduced the huge annual surplus from the mines; hence the 
rise of prices. Do Mr. Mainprice and “H. W.” mean that 
there bas ever in the world’s history been a general advance of 
thirty per cent. in prices in a single decade, when that rise 
had, or could have had, some other cause than currency 
expansion? The world's industrial production of commodities 
during the past ten years'has been the greatest in its history ; 
the record of that production, especially in America and 
Germany, reads like a fairy-tale; and yet prices ure soaring! 
Only a metallic inflation of the world’s currencies could possibly 
account for such price movements as the present. In the 
United States the official figures show that in those ten years 
the gold in their curréncy has, per capita,. just doubled. 








“That an increase,” said J. S. Mill, “in the quantity of money 
raises prices, and a diminution lowers them, is the most 
elementary proposition in the theory of the currency, and 
without it we should have no clue to any of the others.” In 
my previous letter I had no desire to advance Mill’s or Jevons’s 
or Adam Smith’s “quantity theory” of money. In this 
twentieth century that theory is not, pace “H. W.,” an 
longer in dispute; but I thought, not the cause of the rise pA 
prices, but its consequences, to be important, and I held that 
any Chancellor of the Exchequer who fails to consider this great 
rise when dealing with the incidence of taxation will be deplor. 
ably unscientific and unfair. For example, the interest on our 
Three per Cents. at a time when gold was appreciating, and 
because it was appreciating, was reduced to 24 per cent. Now it 
is increasingly evident that holders of Consols have both had the 
amount of interest reduced and are being paid that interest in 
a rapidly depreciating currency. Similarly proprietors of fixed 
incomes and pensioners have in ten years found their incomes 
reduced in the ratio of 81 to 61. If prices have risen 
from index number 61 to index number 81, then, as far 
as the general taxpayer is concerned, the cost of the -Boer 
War is already about written off. A National Debt 
represents some portion of the assets of the community; 
and if prices double, then that Debt would be liquidated by 
one bullock, not two; by one ton of steel rails, not two; by 
one cube of timber, not two. 

In the late “seventies,” when the production of gold had 
fallen to less than twenty millions, Professor Soetbeer showed 
that over sixteen millions was being consumed in the arts and 
manufactures, leaving less than three millions for additions 
to all the gold currencies of the world. About that time 
Germany and the United States at one swoop had taken two 
hundred millions of gold for their currency reforms,—took, 
that is, in a year or two over sixty years of the effective 
supply of all the mines of the world. But it was not the 
purpose of my previous letter to point to such historic 
happenings by which the effects of currency expansion have 
often been neutralised. I do not suppose that the elass for 
which I write—economic students—are in any doubt that always 
in the world's history, when metallic currency has increased 
more rapidly than population and production, prices have 
risen; that when, as in the eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth centuries, these conditions were reversed, prices have 
fullen. Iam not interested in, nor would your space permit me 
to expatiate on, such causes; what I wished to point out 
briefly was, not the cause, but the effect, of “inflation,” and I 
quite agree with the letter of your correspondent Mr. Cameron 
Corbett (Spectator, March 2nd) that it is far from an ideal 
standard of value which permits such huge variations. 

I fear that the necessities of rejoinder have led me into a 
somewhat dismal discussion. Enough to say that if you 
submit to the professors some such hypothesis as this: “ If 
gold increases three times faster than population and indus- 
trial production, and assuming that no new and important 
nation adopts a gold currency, will gold depreciate?” such a 
query advanced now would be entitled, not to our arguments, 
but to our sympathy. We stand to-day probably on the 
threshold of the most remarkable object-lesson in currency 
since the seventeenth century. The yield of gold doubled 
between 1886 and 1896, and again between 1896 and 1906. 
Will it again double before 1916, and again between 1916 and 
19262 I venture to think it will; that the gold for these vast 
additions is “in sight,” unless the consequent inflation is so 
momentous as automatically to close the world’s gold mines. 
Symptoms of this tendency are even now apparent; a few 
years will decide. I notice that the United States Secretary 
of the Treasury has sent a circular to every gold mine in 
America drawing attention to the depreciation of gold, and 
asking whether this depreciation has thus far considerably 
reduced its profits. Might not Mr. Asquith secure similar 
information? The position may be by no means remotely 
connected with the malaise in South Africa. 

After 1560 the great silver mines of Bolivia were exploited 
by the Spaniards, silver being at that time the money metal 
of England,—its pound a pound weight of silver. The new 
money of Potosi flowed first into Spain and Portugai, and 
thence,’ filtering through Central Europe, reached England 
slowly. But with the close of the century commenced a 
veritable Renaissance. In the following forty years it was 





found that wages had advanced from half-a-crown a week to 
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twelve shillings ; that the price of’an acre of average land had 

risen from £5 to £25; that wheat had risen from ten shillings 

to forty shillings per quarter. Adam Smith writes of this 
t inflation :-— 

« From 1570 to 1640 silver sunk and corn rose, and instead of 

being commonly sold for ten shillings of our money, came to be 
gold for thirty to forty shillings. The discovery of the abundant 
mines of America seems to have been the sole cause. It is 
accounted for in the same manner by everybody, and there never 
has been any dispute about the fact or about the cause. 
Of necessity a huge rise of prices, such as is now going 
forward, involves bigh rates of interest. If prices have risen 
30 per cent. in ten years, the lender at 3 per cent. has 
practically received no interest at all. True, he hus been paid 
his interest, but the £100 which he loaned, if now repaid to 
bim, is shorn of a third of its value. During the years of the 
great fall of prices, from 1870 to 1895, the mortgagor who 
borrowed at 3 per cent. was really paying at least 6 per cent. 
Is it any wonder that money was a drug and congesting in 
the banks, and that Consols, their interest paid in a constantly 
appreciating currency, rose fast ? 

We are probably commencing what will presently be 
recognised as a new era in economic history. The timely 
recognition of this, and of its incidence on debt and taxation, 
may save the community from great mistakes and great 
injustice. The coming advance of prices is likely to be much 
more marked and continuous than was the case after the 
Californian gold discoveries. This rise of all prices may well 
be the dominating economic incident of the twentieth century. 
Nearly thirty years ago, when the production of gold from 
the mines was rapidly falling off, a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review closed a very elaborate statement of the social and 
industrial effects of the great gold discoveries in California 
and Australia with these words :— 

“The world has come to the close of a very memorable epoch ; 
the present generation has seen come and go the most remarkable 
outburst of material prosperity which has ever visited the nations 
of mankind. The epoch has been short-lived as a northern 
summer, and the world has fallen into winter again; but a large 
portion of the fruits of the golden summer enduringly remain a 
rich heritage for subsequent generations.” 

—I am, Sir, &., LaToNa. 

[We are grateful to “ Latona” for a very able exposition 
of his thesis, but cannot pursue the subject further at present. 
—Ebp. Spectator. ] 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. MARKS AND THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


{To tae Epiror or tae “Srrctator.”)} 

Sir,—In thanking you most warmly for the encouragement 
you bave given us iu endeavouring to put an end to a national 
scandal, may I trespass upon your indulgence, and put before 
your readers a feature of the case which, owing to our attempt 
to remove this controversy from the area of party politics, has 
hitherto escaped public notice? I mean the responsibility of 
the Conservative Party outside Thanet for the present dis- 
creditable state of affairs. It is no longer necessary for me to 
discuss Mr. Marks’s fitness for public life. A letter to the 
Speaker of November 24th, 1906, set out our objections to 
him. If that letter be true, his unfitness is demonstrated. 
Since its truth was challenged, Mr. Bull and I have published 
the evidence upon which it was based. That evidence is con- 
clusive, and cannot be contradicted. Mr. Marks, it is true, 
has abused his position asa Member of the House of Commons 
to accuse us falsely, under the shelter of its privileges, of 
malicious lying; and be has further craved in aid of his 
allegations the support which he receives from the Conservative 
Party and associations affiliated to the Central Organisation. 
I have called the attention of Sir. A. Acland-Hood to that 
fact, but he has not taken any public step in the matter. I 
wish to show you that it is by no means true to say that the 
electors of Thanet are solely responsible for the return of Mr. 
Marks to Parliament, or that he could ever have attained that 
position without the connivance of the Central Office and the 
studied reticence of Mr. Balfour. 

In the early part of 1904 the existing Thanet Central 
Council applied to the Central Office for a list of candidates. 
After considerable pressure, a list of six names was sent down, 
with Mr. Marks’s name at the head of the list. Of the other 
five, I think only one was willing to stand. Mr. Marks was 








refused adoption by seventeen votes to two. He immediately 
started an independent campaign, and relied upon the fact 
that his name had been placed at the head of the list sent by 
the Central Office as a proof that the objections to him were 
unreasonable, and prompted by personal spite. Naturally thie 
fact weighed considerably with the electors; and’ soon it 
was known that his opponents bad appealed in vain to the 
Central Office, and, of course, were not at that time in a 
position to set out in.detail the evidence recently published. 
A candidate sent down from the Central Office, Mr. Micholls, 
accepted the invitation of the official association to contest the 
constituency ; but Mr. Marks secured the support of Members 
of Parliament, who came down, without rebuke from the 
Central Office, to support a man who was opposing the then 
officially selected candidate. 

On March 6th, 1904, Mr. Marke held his opening meeting, 
supported by Colonel the Hon. H. Duncombe, ex-M.P., Sir 
Joseph Lawrence, M.P., and Sir Ernest Flower, M.P. The Hon. 
Claude Hay, M.P., in apologising for his absence, wrote :— 
“Since the recent announcement of his candidature for 
Thanet I have frequently heard from Members in the House 
how much they look forward to his return to Parliament, so 
that the Unionist Party may again enjoy the advantage of his 
great political knowledge and powers in debate.” Sir Joseph 
Lawrence “paid a warm tribute to the ability of Mr. H. H. 
Marks, whom he said he had had the pleasure of knowing for 
a great many years. Mr. Marks was anxiously desirous to 
serve his country; he was highly respected in the City of 
Dondon...... Such men were difficult to get to-day. All- 
round good Parliamentarians were much too few.” On 
March 25th Mr. Marks was asked either to bring a libel 
action or submit his claims to the leaders of the party. He 
declined, but set up his Committee of Inquiry. This Com- 
mittee consisted of five of his friends, who met in private to 
listen to his explanations and read the documents which he 
alone supplied. Their published finding shows that they only 
claimed as electors to have asked “Mr. Marks to meet us and 
answer such questions with regard to his career as we might 
deem fit, and the unanimous opinion arrived at was that in our 
opinion Mr. Marks was a fit person to be a Member of Parlia- 
ment.” ‘There was no decision as to the truth of any charges, 
but a conclusion arrived at which was largely influenced’ by 
the outside action to which I have just referred. 

In June Mr. Marks was adopted as official candidate. On 
July 17th, 1905, he wrote with reference to the by-election in 
October :—‘ The Central Office, on being asked to send a list of 
candidates, put my name ut the head of the list. It gave me 
its most active support, sent down six of its most trusted 
agents to help me in the contest, and procured me the services 
of several Members of Parliament.’ During the by-election be 
issued a list of Members of Parliament who had supported 
him. It was as follows:—The Earl of Kinnoull, Lord 
Rosmead, Viscount Mountmorres, Sir F. Carne Rasch,* 
Hon. Claude Hay,* Sir Joseph Lawrence, Sir Ernest Flower, 
Sir M. M. Bhownagree, Sir Thomas Dewar, Sir Harry 
Samuel, Mr. (now Sir) W. J. Bull,* Major Jameson, 
Mr. J. Henniker Heaton,* and Mr. E. A. Goulding. Those 
marked * also supported him at the General Election, 
and subsequent to the General Election the Right Hon. A. 
Akers-Douglas came down to Ramsgate on his behalf to open 
a Conservative club. I need not refer to the struggle after 
the by-election. .Mr. McCormick Goodhart was good enough 
to champion the cause of honesty in public life in the Con- 
servative interest. He fuiled, and largely because the Central 
Office, having done the mischief, posed as Gallios.. And so we 
find Mr. Marks saying without contradiction on June 28th. 
1905 :— 

“In reply to the false suggestions that have been made, it will 
suffice for me to say that I enjoy the confidence of my political 
chiefs in Parliament, that I receive the whips of the party to 
which I belong, and that I have been an invited guest at my 
chief Mr. Balfour’s house this Session.” 

Mr. Goodhart, it is true, received the valued support of Lord 
Robert Cecil, and, just before the election, of Lord Ridley. 
Mr. Marks thereupon claimed the personal support of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain. That statesman, at all events, was not 
going to risk the pollution of public life by allowing bis name 
to be used in support of Mr. Marks. The facts were brought 
before him, and he promptly wrote a letter in support of Mr. 
Goodbart. The effect of that letter was discounted by the 
fact that Mr. Marks immediutely stated that the Ietter was 
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obtained by false pretences, and one of his chairmen stated 
that Mr. Goodhart had so obtained it. Proceedings were 
hurriedly taken and an interim injunction granted against 
Mr. Marks and his chairman, Mr. Mascall; but the Court of 
Appeal absolved Mr. Marks, on the ground that he had not 
charged Mr. Goodhart by name with false pretences. 
Naturally many electors regarded the judgment as a vindica- 
tion of Mr. Marks. The sequel was interesting. Mr. Good- 
hart offered to let the matter drop as against Mr. Mascall. 
Messrs. Lewis and Lewis declined, and delivered a defence 
justifying the allegation. Shortly before the case was due 
for hearing the defence was withdrawn, a perpetual in- 
junction submitted to, and all the costs paid. It then became 
necessary for Mr. Marks to prove in some other way his 
support from the dominant wing of the Conservative 
Party. Mr. Austen Chamberlain was about to address a 
big meeting at Canterbury. Mr. Marks’s name did not 
appear upon the bills; but his supporters freely stated that 
unless Mr. Marks was given a prominent place in associa- 
tion with Mr. Austen Chamberlain they would not help the 
meeting. This attitude had a marked effect upon Lord 
Hardinge and his fellow-Protectionists, and Mr. Marks was 
allowed to second the principal resolution. So the game goes 
on. A few weeks ago I read of the active part taken by Mr. 
Marks in the formation of the Kent branch of the National 
Union,—a Union, by the way, which upon various pleas 
delayed, and I believe still delays, the affiliation of any 
organisation which supported Mr. Goodhart. 

Now, Sir, why is it that Members of Parliament ever 
supported Mr. Marks, or that, having done the mischief, 
they have not the courage to try to repair it? In 
part the answer may be found in an article published 
in 1904 by Mitchell’s Newspaper Directory from the pen of 
Mr. E. E. Williams. He tells how, “in the end of March, 
1903, be was directed by Mr. Marks to undertake a 
vigorous propaganda in the Financial News on behalf of 
Protection, and was requested to supplement that journalistic 
work by getting together an organisation formed for the same 
end.” He got to work, and on May 14th assembled a number 
of gentlemen in a Committee-room of the House of Commons 
to establish “ more active co-operation amongst the opponents 
of the ruinous fiscal system which has so long hampered our 
national industries.” The meeting formed itself into the 
Protection League. The next day, Mr. Williams says, Mr. 
Chamberlain made his Birmingham speech advocating 
Colonial Preference. “ This was the new situation which we had 
to consider at the first Committee-meeting of the Protection 
League, and we rose to it by altering the title of our League. 
Prejudice had gathered round the word Protection, so our 
Association became the Tariff League. At the next meeting 
our Committee changed our title again, and became the 
Imperial Tariff League. We moved into offices in Pall Mall.” 
(These were, I believe, in the Financial News West End 
branch offices.) The writer goes on to say that personal 
differences arose, which were finally settled by the voluntary 
retirement of Mr. Marks, “the gentleman who was in 
reality the founder of and had been the most generous 
subscriber to the League. The Imperial Tariff League then 
handed over its membership, its effects, and its goodwill to a 
Committee of Members of Parliament, and so gave birth to 
the Tariff Reform League,” which was inaugurated in the end 
of July. On May 27th Mr. Justice Bigham had described Mr. 
Marks as “a rogue and a scoundrel.” Of course Mr. 
Chamberlain could not be asked to join an association founded 
by a man so described, but the puffs in the Financial News 
had been freely given, and the generous subscriptions paid. 
I do not impugn Mr. Marks’s genuine devotion to Protection. 
In a Protectionist House of Commons he would doubtless feel 
less lonely and find more scope for his talents; but still, he is 
not, I think, accustomed lightly to forego any advantage to 
which he may feel himself entitled. Can any one doubt, in 
view of what subsequently occurred, that because of his self- 
effacement Mr. Marks was helped to the seat in Thanet? 
Protectionists knew Mr. Balfour’s strange doctrine that every 
constituency must do as it pleases, and that the leader of the 
party has no responsibility for the actions of his followers. 
Mr. Marks, even though Sir Joseph Lawrence was ready to 
testify that he was highly respected in the City of London, 
could not be put forward as a pioneer of the new movement, 
but his friends could help to dump him down upon Thanet, 





and, when the scandal became too great, to invoke the 
Balfourian formula of non-intervention and irresponsibility 
and piously to blame the ignorance of a degraded electorate, 

Sir, I have spared no effort to secure within the ranks of 
the party a termination of the present scandal in Thanet; but 
IT hold that, beyond any party question, it is my duty to fight 
without shrinking against those who are wilfully blind to the 
true facts of the case, and who, to serve their political needs 
of the moment, are not ashamed to compromise the honour of 
the House of Commons.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. W. W. Weraatr. 

{While publishing Mr. Weigall’s letter, we must not be held 
to endorse his strictures on the Tariff Reform League. 
Though we are strongly opposed to that organisation, we 
are sure that its chiefs and the vast majority of its 
members are as anxious as we are for the honour of our 
public life. At the same time, we are bound to say that 
no section of the Unionist Party, whether Tariff Reformers, 
Balfourites, or Free-traders, can read the facts set forth by 
Mr. Weigall as to the party’s official action without a keen 
sense of shame. It should be the business of the Central 
Office to try to maintain as high a standard as possible 
among Unionist candidates. Instead, we find it taking action 
in exactly the opposite direction. Surely all sections of 
Unionists should unite in an effort to preserve the purity of 
the House of Commons, and clear our party from any taint 
of condonation of corruption.—Ep. Spectator.] 





EGYPT. 
{To Tue Epiror oF Tus “ SPECTATOR." | 

Srr,—May I, as a “man on the spot,” be allowed to add one 
or two remarks after reading your very interesting article on 
“A Parliament for Egypt” (Spectator, March 9th), with 
which I find myself in complete accord? The fallacious idea 
of the Britisher that what is best in his own country must be 
right everywhere runs through his administration of Egypt. 
For instance, nothing could be less necessary, or more 
disastrous, than to allow a free Press in an Eastern country; 
the native Press is the sole cause of all the ill-feeling which is 
now being aroused in Egypt, and it is creating discontent in 
every town and village in the country. Again, the English 
dislike of “outward show” prevails, from Lord Cromer 
downwards, although one would have thought its utility 
almost an axiom in the East. Its absence makes the 
uneducated native consider that the high English official 
is of very little account, and prevents him identifying 
in any way the good government of the country with 
the presence of the English. This ostrich-like attitude is 
doubtless partly due to the delightful theory so long main- 
tained that the Egyptian would be able to govern himself in a 
very few years, and therefore must retain all the externals of 
power without its realities. Avery short residence in Egypt 
convinces one that the fulfilment of this theory must wait 
for the Greek Kalends. To it, moreover, is also due the 
fact that we are not doing ourselves justice in the 
administration of the country, by not permitting a sufii- 
cient number of Englishmen to enter the service properly 
to supervise each department. (This remark does not 
apply to the departments of Irrigation or Public Instrue- 
tion.) I feel I am on very dangerous ground when I 
deplore the untimely abolition of corporal punishment. 
Prisons on European lines, but without Europeans to see 
that really hard work is enforced, are quite useless as a 
deterrent from crime; and I confess that I think the applica- 
tion of corporal punishment by order of a properly constituted 
Court of Law bears very little resemblance to its application 
in the bad old days by every Pasha who came along.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ANGLO-EGYPTIAN. 


THE ALLEGED DEPRECIATION OF GOLD. 
(To rue Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “H. W.” in the Spectator of 
March 16th has shown very effectively that the facts in regard 
to the output of gold in the world and the fluctuations of 
prices during the past twenty years negative the opinion that 
prices must rise as the gold output increases. I think it will 
be found further that abstract theory, when rightly viewed, 
points to the same conclusion. One might, indeed, even go 
further and say that, when the organisation of modern finance 
and industry is taken into account, the theory of the subject 
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‘nts to the conclusion that prices are much more likely to 
be lowered than raised, in the long run, by an increase in the 
output of gold. There isa remarkable passage in Gilbart’s 
“History and Principles of Banking” (p. 106) in which he 
remarks that “an increased quantity of money in the ordinary 
course of business” (the italics are his) tends not to advance 
but to lower prices. “The Banks,” he observes, “ by advancing 
capital on lower terms than it could be otherwise obtained, 
diminish the cost of production, and consequently the price.” 
What was before Gilbart’s mind as an “ increase in the quantity 
of money ” was, first and foremost, no doubt, an increase in the 
issues of convertible notes. There can be no ground, however, 
for maintaining that what he says about such an increase 
should not equally apply to an increase in the quantity of 
gold, on which every increase in Bank issues must ultimately 
depend. Of course there are cases in which an increase in 
gold, locally and temporarily at any rate, raises prices. Such 
a case was that of the discovery of alluvial gold in Australia 
in the “fifties.” This gold passed largely into the hands of 
consumers direct, and thus raised the prices, for a time at 
any rate, of all the commodities on the spot. Such a case, 
however, does not represent what normally happens with 
regard to the gold that is produced in the world nowadays. 
It finds its way first into the vaults of the great European 
and American banks, and, practically, is only drawn out 
thence and sent into circulation in as far as it is used in 
increasing the production of commodities. It passes thus 
almost directly into the hands of producers, not of con- 
sumers, and so tends to the lowering rather than to the 
raising of prices. The broad facts of the world are clearly 
in keeping with this conclusion. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century we were getting about £2,000,000 of gold 
out of the ground annually; now we are getting about 
£80,000,000. Yet the price of most commodities at the 
present moment stands at much less than half the amount 
at which it stood in 1800.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE. 

Limpsfield, Surrey. 


P.S.—The above line of reasoning, I may perhaps be 
permitted to remark, is a brief summary of that which appears 
in my book on “The Evolution of Modern Money” (Mac- 
millan and Co., London, 1901, pp. 299 ff.) It has since, in 
substance, been reproduced by an American writer of repute, 
Professor Kinley, who occupies the Chair of Economies in 
the University of Illinois, first in his book, “ Money” (The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1904, pp. 168 ad fin. and 
169), and subsequently in a speech at the Indianapolis 
Monetary Convention of 1905. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
[To rue Eprror or tar “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “G. C.” (Spectator, March 23rd) 
applies, I think, a false analogy to the question of woman 
suffrage. A woman takes her passage on a ship of her own 
free will; she knows where the ship is going, and accepts the 
conditions of the voyage. If these conditions, or the destina- 
tion of the ship, were unnecessarily altered, she would have a 
right to complain. Noone can choose his or her nationality ; 
but a voter can do something towards altering old laws, or 
making new ones. The unenfranchised live under laws which 
they did not choose, and have no power to alter. “G. C.” has 
yet to prove that “the ship is navigated for the common 
interest of all on board.” Men do not ignore the interests of 
women, but Members of Parliament think of their con- 
stituents. The demands of a class without votes can, and 
even must, be postponed to those of voters. You yourself, 
Sir, assert that “there is not the slightest fear of their 
[women] being unjustly treated because they are unen- 
franchised.” Surely this needs support. You say also that 
women are no more in subjection than are Peers. May nota 
seat in one House of Parliament be reckoned as some com- 
pensation for the absence of a vote for the other? Again, 
you say that “to prevent disunion through a vital disagree- 
ment the political franchise should only belong to one sex.” 
To me it seems unthinkable that any practical question could 
ever range one sex, as a sex, against the other,—even this 
question of the enfranchisement of all men and the non- 
enfranchisement of all women. If you make such disunion 
the ultimate ground for so grave an inequality, will you not 





show that it is at least possible, not to say likely? As far as 
the question of military service is concerned, a woman tax- 
payer does what a man taxpayer does,—she sends a substitute. 
And the substitute, who does the fighting, has no vote.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A Woman. 


(To THE Epiror or THE “SPecraTor.”| 
Srr,—Your timely article on female suffrage in the Spectator 
of March 16th shows admirably the danger that would follow 
from the extension of the suffrage to women. Your con- 
clusions would be strengthened by considering the preliminary 
question, Whut is a political vote? If advocates of female 
suffrage would weigh well what is meant by that, it might 
lead them to think again before seeking to give the vote to 
women. A political vote is not merely an expression of 
Opinion, it is a pledge to enforce tbat opinion, and without 
that the vote amounts to nothing. A voter who gives his 
vote without being ready to enforce it, to fight for it, to die 
for it if need be, is not a.true citizen. If we vote with the 
minority, we do not think of enforcing our vote, because we 
accept the principle that the majority must rule, and, if’ it 
came to a question of enforcing, the majority would be 
stronger than the minority. But when we are in the 
majority we expect that the minority will give way to us, not 
only because we represent the opinion of the greater number, 
but also the greater power of enforcing that opinion. If, when 
a Government were defeated at the polls, they believed 
that the hostile majority represented merely a body of pious 
opinion, without the determination or power to enforce it, 
they would not feel the necessity of resigning. They might 
say: “Though the expression of opinion is against us, we can 
judge what is for the good of the country better than the 
voters, and we have the command of the police and of the 
Army.” But they know that to take any such position would 
be to rouse the manhood of the nation to a display of physical 
force that would compel them to yield. More than once in 
the history of our nation effect has been given to the vote in 
Parliament by the exercise of physical force on the part of 
the people. So was it in the Great Rebellion of 1642, when the 
men of England rose in arms and dethroned the King because 
he would not yield to their opinion expressed through Parlia- 
ment. It is weli known that displays of physical force greatly 
helped the Reform Bills of 1832 and 1867. The great American 
Civil War was caused by the determination of American 
citizens to enforce the vote which they had given through 
their representatives, and which the minority refused to 
accept. It may be said that there is little danger of such 
things happening now; but if the sanction that is behind the 
vote of the majority be removed or rendered doubtful, there is 
no guarantee that they will not be repeated. How this applies 
to female suffrage is very obvious. Women are quite as 
capable of expressing an opinion on political questions as men 
are, but they are not capable of enforcing it; they are physi- 
cally disqualified. If the suffrage were extended to them, 
there would then be two classes of voters: one who could be 
relied on for enforcing their vote, and one who could not. We 
can see what danger might arise therefrom to stable govern- 


ment if any crisis should occur.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SENEX. 


(To rae Eprror or tae “ Specrator.”’ | 
Srr,—We women have always been considered by men to be 
deficient in the sense of humour, and some of us have 
resented this accusation; but recent events seem to prove the 
mere man to be correct in his estimate, for had the seventy- 
eight woman suffragists been born with this saving sense—one 
may almost say this saving grace—they would not have acted 
in a way which results in mild martyrdom (!), and the rest of 
us would not have to deplore conduct which seemeth to most 
folks, not only unseemly, but almost comic; certainly foolish, 
as it has probably put the bands of our clock back for a good 
many years.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An OLD Memser or THE N.S.W.S. 





A SECT. 
[To Tne EpiTor oF Tux “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—It is certain that “a sect” does not mean “a piece cut 
off.” But is not Professor Skeat (Spectator, March 23rd) 
rather too positive in affirming that “it has nothing to do 
with secare, to cut, but is a derivative of sequi”? He can 
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bardly be right in saying that “it meant a faction, a following, 
a set of people, from the very first.” It seems to have meant 
primarily “a way.” I have not the opportunity, if I had the 
learning, to search out the earliest extant uses of the word; 
but there are passages quoted in “ Scheller’s Dictionary ” from 
Cicero, Lucretius, Catullus, and Livy, in which secta cannot 
mean a set of people, but must be rendered “a way or method.” 
Take these from Cicero: “natura habet quasi viam et sectam 
quam sequatur” (Nat. D., ii. 22); “qui hance sectam rationem- 
que vite secuti sumus” (Cel.,17). From Livy: “qui meam 
sectam atque imperium sequuntur” (xxix.27). Lucretius says 
(v. 1,113) that gold has taken away honour from both the 
strong and the beautiful,—‘ Divitioris enim sectam plerumque 
sequuntur Quamlibet et fortes et pulchro corpore creti.” The 
meaning seems to be: “follow any lead given by the rich, 
any road which the rich cut.” Catullus uses the word 
similarly (Ixi. 15): “‘Sectam meam exsecutz,” “following my 
lead, the way cut by me.” Secta via is found in Lucretius and 
Virgil, and there are many instances of secare being applied to 
the making of a way. The use of secfa without via, for a 
way which has been made by some one, would correspond to 
tlie English use of. ‘a cut,”—as in “The New Cut.” It is 
remarkable that almost uniformly in the early uses of secta 
some form of seguor should precede it; and it looks as if the 
derivation of secta from the root of sequor were implied. But 
the Latin authors were not good etymologists, and their 
assumption would not be decisive. Many years ago I asked 
our distinguished Cambridge Latin scholar, H. A. J. Munro, 
which of the two derivations he preferred; and he answered 
that he was doubtful. What would J. E. B. Mayor say ?— 
Iam, Sir, &., J. LLEWELYN Davies. 
‘irkby Lonsdale. 





DUBLIN UNIVERSITY AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
(To tae Evitor or tHe “Srecrator.”]} 
Srr,—When Home-rule comes we may be sure that the 
Bishops and their creatures will give a short shrift to 
Dublin University. But why must the party of Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Forster better them by degrading and enslaving her ? 
When her ruin is accomplished the painful subject may be 
dismissed with the reflection that it is impossible to interfere 
with local self-government. Meanwhile, if Ireland, or rather 
the clergy, must have what they have all along demanded, the 
endowment for a Catholic University, far better give them 
what they want, and leave the Dublin University to her fate 
under Home-rule, I have pointed out in the Spectator in 
1905 that the Irish Parliament started the College of Maynooth 
for Catholics, lay as well as clerics; that £372,000 was given 
out of the Irish Church surplus, while £300,000 was subscribed 
in Ireland. As the total of £672,000 does not suffice, there is 
a sum of more than a million which Mr. Gladstone took from 
the Irish Church surplus to the relief of the Consolidated 
Fund, and which, in common honesty, should be restored. 
With this million the Bishops could start a University after 
their own hearts, priest-and-Bishop-ridden, as you, Sir, have 
put it. But will the Liberal Party, for the sake of doing 
things on the cheap, abolish the Royal University, which has 
done good work in its way; and, worse still, will it degrade 
that mother of the many distinguished men quos sibi seposuit 
Hibernia? Myself a Liberal and Nonconformist, I plead for 
my Alma Mater. Better kill her outright than hand her over 
to intellectual tbraldom.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An OLD CROMWELLIAN. 





PRODUCERS AND CONSUMERS. 
(To rae Epiror or tae “Sprctatox.”’} 
Str,—The following passage—the italics are mine—from the 
first volume of Gibbon is not without its bearing on a vexed 
question in the Fiscal controversy :— 


“Tt has already been observed, that as the wealth of the 
provinces was attracted to the capital by the strong hand of con- 
quest and power; so a considerable part of it was restored to the 
industrious provinces by the gentle influences of commerce and 
arts. In the reign of Augustus and his successors, duties were 
imposed on every kind of merchandise, which through a thousand 
channels flowed to the great centre of opulence and luxury ; and 
in whatsoever manner the law was ezpressed, it was the Roman 
purchaser, and not the provincial merchant who paid the taz.””* 


—I am, Sir, &e., 


Cc. 





* Tacit. Aunal, XIII., 31, 





ee 


MR. WALTER ROTHSCHILD’S WORK ON 
EXTINCT BIRDS. 
[To tax Epitor or Tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I write to thank you for the extremely flattering notice, 
in your issue of last week, of my forthcoming book on 
“Extinct Birds.” I trust, however, you will not be offended 
if I ask you to put in your next issue an additional notice, 
My reason is this; it is quite erroneous on the part of 
certain newspapers to state that the publication of the work 
has cost me £20,000. The preparation of this work has not 
cost even a fourth of that sum, and the actual printing of 
plates and text will only amount to £2,100. Of course, the 
actual value of the various collections in the Tring Museum 
is a quite separate item which ought never to have been 
included in the estimate of cost, as they were got together for 
other purposes than the preparation of this work.—I am, 
Sir, &c., WaLTER ROTHSCHILD, 
Tring Park, Tring. 





TO HEAD-MASTERS AND HEAD-MISTRESSES OF 
SCHOOLS. 
(To tue Epitor or tue “ Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—The Education Committee of the Victoria League will 
be grateful if you will allow me space to remind your readers 
of the valuable prizes offered through them by the Duchess 
of Grafton for essays upon “Imperial Citizenship: its Privi- 
leges and Responsibilities.” The competition is open to pupils 
in any but elementary schools. One prize of £5, one of £2, 
one of £1, and twelve prizes of books are offered. The essays 
are limited to two thousand words. Name, age, and address of 
the competitor must be stated, and each essay is to be certified 
by the head-master or head-mistress as the writer’s own work, 
The essays should be posted to the secretary, Education Com- 
mittee, Victoria League, Dacre House, Victoria Street, S.W., 
by May 24th (Empire Day). I shall be happy to answer any 
inquiries. —I am, Sir, Xc., ELeanor Percy Tay.or. 





RUBBISH IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 

{To tae Epirox or tue “Spxctraror,”’) 
Str,—With reference to the inquiry of “E. E.” in the 
Spectator of March 23rd, it may be stated that in a normal 
rural parish there is no authority charged with the duty of 
“scavenging and cleansing,’ or authorised to incur the 
expense of such work. The Local Government Board may, 
however, on application by the Rural District Council, 
authorise that body to exercise the powers for the purpose of 
Urban Councils.—-I am, Sir, &c., 





MISSIONARIES AND THE “SPECTATOR.” 
[To tax Epitor oF tue “Spectator.” } 
S1r,—I have recently had some most interesting correspondence 
with a missionary in India in which a story is told of the 
influence for good of a much-used old copy of the Spectator, 
and the statement that if friends at home who read your 
paper would but send their copies when done with, they would 
come as a healthy mental tonic to minds jaded by work which, 
however splendid, is necessarily on but one line of thought. 
There may, I think, be hundreds of copies which in the end 
find their way only to the waste-paper basket, but which I 
hope would willingly be sent, if the pleasure were realised, to 
missionaries in the foreign field, where literature of that sort 
is seldom seen. May I respectfully make the suggestion, and 
add that Iam sure the secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society at Salisbury House, or the secretaries of other 
missionary societies, would willingly give a list of names and 
addresses P—I am, Sir, &e., JaMeEs IRVINE. 
18 Devonshire Road, Birkenhead. 


AMENDMENT OF THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION ACT. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Sprcrator.”| 
S1r,—It is with profound satisfaction that I have read in the 
Spectator of March 16th Mr. Tallack’s letter on the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. This hastily passed measure seems 
to have no limits in its application as between employer and 
employed. I know of a wealthy man with a hobby for 
gardening who has, fearing the somewhat undefined liabilities 
of the Act, discharged seven of his workmen. I know of aclergy- 








man who hus dismissed his sexton, of another who will do 
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without his caretaker. It is no exaggeration to say that this 
measure will throw thousands of respectable men and women 
out of employ. But it is on the subject of domestic servants 
I wish to engage the attention of your readers. The Bill 
was intended to protect this very class, but it will work 
disastrously in their interests. Only to-day a friend search- 
ing for a house-parlourmaid said she had interviewed no less 
than four girls, members of the Friendly Society (and there- 
fore girls of good character), who said they could find no ladies 
willing to engage them on account of some slight physical 
defect. It has been well said that the entry of young girls of 
the working classes at the growing age into houses where 
they have ample food, sanitary conditions, and may gain an 
insight into hygienic laws is a benefit to the whole nation. 
The British workman has decided this for himself, for those 
who work among this class know that by far the larger 
majority have wives who have been domestic servants. But 
under the operation of the Act all housekeepers will be anxious 
to reduce their staff. And if the “ betwixt-and-between ” girl is 
done away with, where will the future upper servant be trained ? 
And what will become of a number of women not physically 
strong, or slightly defective, who have found comfort and shelter 
in domestic life as indoor servants? Not only will the supply 
jn a profession not at the present moment overstocked be cut 
off at its roots, but the physique of the nation is threatened. 
In vain will the League for Physical Improvement strive to 
bring in enlightened measures if the working man’s daughters 
are doomed by this unjust and unnecessary law. Then, 
again, have the temptations to the unscrupulous been 
duly weighed? With compensations on so unprecedented 
a scale, many will not be able, either through voluntary 
maiming or through concealment of radical defects, to 
resist the temptation to secure for themselves a comfort- 
able competence. Many housebolders shrink from looking 
into the question; but are they so very certain that the 
insurance companies in whom they trust will really meet, or 
continue to meet, all the liabilities which are at present not 
fully defined? Moreover, the Bill isa retrograde movement. 
After many years of strenuous work, a committee of delegates 
representing the principal societies for the benefit of women 
and girls induced the County Council of London to press 
through Parliament a Bill for tne registration of registries. 
Though only in operation some eighteen months, it has come 
into operation not only in London but in several large towns. 
By the closing of bogus and ill-managed registries it has 
purified the stream of domestic service, and is raising the 
status to be that of an honourable profession commending 
itself to the thoughtful parent. It is, indeed, to quote from 
Mr. Tallack’s letter, a matter of urgent public need that a 
Bill should be promptly introduced to amend the Act in 
question.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
A HovusEKEEPER FOR Forty YEARS. 

[Though we do not deny that there are dangers in the 
present Act, we trust and believe that the results will not be 
as bad as our correspondent fears. The fact that the bulk of 
female domestic servants can be insured at about three 
shillings per head per annum will soon make masters and 
mistresses realise that they need not dread the unknown 
obligation. No doubt this. three shillings will ultimately 
come off wages, but that is, either way, a small matter. That 
the high-class insurance companies will be able to meet any 
liabilities that they may incur in the matter of insurance there 
need be no sort of anxiety. The individual risks will be so 
small in amount and so widely spread that the insuring of 
servants will probably turn out a lucrative and safe branch of 
business.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE AGE OF SPENSER.—A CORRECTION, 

{To Tug Eptrorn or Tug “ Specraron.”| 
Sirn,—Referring to your highly interesting review (March 23rd) 
of M. Jusserand’s “Literary History of the English People: 
from the Renaissance to the Civil War,” of which I am the 
publisher, will you allow me to comment on one or two points ? 
The first point is that your reviewer appears to have regarded 
the work as a section of a history of English literature, whereas 
it is a section of a “ literary history of the English people,” which 
being so, the approach to the subject is quite altered. Had this 
work been a history of literature, then the treatment of Donne, for 
instance, might have been on the lines your reviewer suggests ; but 
when the author approaches his subject from the point of view of 
a literary history his business is not in the first place, I take it, 
to deal with literary form in itself, but only with that form as 








an index, if-it be such, of the general tendency of the time. 
Your reviewer is inclined to complain of Marlowe not being more 
fully dealt with; but as the title indicates, the work is to be 
continued to the Civil War, whereas the present volume brings it 
only to the period of the Elizabethan novel. I may add that in 
the next volume Marlowe comes in for his full share of treatment. 
Had M. Jusserand been on the spot instead of attending to his 
Ambassadorial duties at Washington, he would doubtless have 
thought it desirable to call your attention to the two points 
noted above. I hope that in now writing to you thus I am not 
unduly stepping into my friend M. Jusserand’s shoes.—I am, Sir, 
&e T. Fisner Unwin. 


C., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 








POETRY. 
THE BORDER LOVERS. 





[By Border Law (administered at the time of this ballad by Lord Scrope as 
English and the Earl of Buccleuch as Scottish Warden of the Marches) inter- 
marriage between the two races was a capital offence on both sides of the 
Tweed, Hairibee, now a suburb of Carlisle, was of old its place of execution. } 


Ou, South and away where the King’s writ runs 
The law is harsh, I trow, 

Where they burn i’ the band for a naked brand 
And hang for a lifted cow; 

But from Carlisle Wa’ to the Hermitage 
Both North and South the Tweed, 

‘Tis Warden-law for great and sma’ 
Takes tent of word and deed. 

And I ha’ broken the Border Law, 
And the weird that I must dree 

Is to know no rest, ride East or West, 
Till I ride to Hairibee. 

For I kept troth wi’ my Scottish love 
And Mess John blessed the ring, 

So I may not bide on the Scottish side 
Nor under the English King. 

For the Good Lord Scrope has sworn an oath 
Against my May and me 

That she shall burn and I shall learn 
To ride the Horse o’ Tree: 

And they hunted us south from Solway Moss, 
Buccleuch and his Marshal-men, 

Last Lammas morn wi’ hound and horn 
As ye hunt a stag of ten. 


So a broken man am I, in sooth, 
And my hand must keep my head; 
And the only one when all is done 
Who'll weep when I lie dead 
Is the lass who rides at my bridle-rein 
And shares my jeopardie, 
Who left her home and kin to roam 
O’er moss and moor wi’ me. 
But the good is gained though the price be high! 
Though home and friends be far, 
There is little loss in a bed of moss 
At the ‘Inn o’ the Naked Star’ : 
For my true love’s kisses are more to me 
Than goods and gear and all, 
And she lies as warm in the crook o' my arm 


As she did in her father’s hall. 


But her seven bold brothers may watch and ward, 
Her father hold the key, 
His cows will go ‘ere the watchmen know 
To feed my May and me: 
And the traitor loon that holds my lands 
May arm frae top to toe, 
But the house and kine that once were mine 
Shall see the Red Cock crow. 
And as I fare on the Border side, 
By ouk and ash and thorn, 
If I meet Buccleuch I'll gar him rue 
That he put me to the horn! 
And if I meet the Good Lord Scrope 
By thorn and ash and oak, 
Betide what may from forth that day 
He'll need no hood to his cloak. 
James Knicut-ADKIN, 
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MUSIC. 
—@—. 
AUGUST MANNS. 
TxHovuaH Sir August Manns had withdrawn from the musical 
arena for several seasons, his interest in the art he had served 
so long and faithfully remained unimpaired to the end. 
Within the last year he had acted as external examiner of 
the orchestral class at one of our chief musical schools, and 
performed his duties not only conscientiously but with obvious 
enjoyment. He passed away on March Ist full of years, his 
old age was happy, and official recognition of his services was 
not wanting. Yet the present generation of concert-goers, who 
have come to regard symphony concerts as an integral part of 
the amenities of modern life, hardly realise the extent and 
value of the pioneer services rendered in this connexion by 
Manns. What we now take for granted as part of the week’s 
entertainment in Central London, amateurs now old or middle- 
aged could only secure in their earlier days by making a 
pilgrimage to Sydenham. There were, it is true, the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, but they were less than half as numerous 
as the Saturday Concerts at the Crystal Palace, and 
decidedly less catholic in the framing of their programmes. 
Richter’s advent belongs almost to a later generation; and 
Manns laboured under several drawbacks as compared 
with his contemporary, Charles Hallé, whose 
Manchester concerts were started within two years of the 
Crystal Palace series. In the first place, Hallé had the 
support of the rich and cultivated German colony in Man- 
chester; secondly, there was the greater keenness of the 
middle and artisan classes of Lancashire and Yorkshire; and 
thirdly, for the performance of choral works he had a 
practically unlimited supply of good voices. He also had the 
inestimable advantage of a splendid concert-hall, admirable 
in its acoustic properties, and capable of seating two thousand 
persons. Manns was hampered by the geographical draw- 
back of a suburban position, by a train service which it 
would be rank flattery to describe as efficient, by a 
makeshift concert-hall, and by the fact that the Saturday 
Concerts were never a commercial success, however much 
they may have enhanced the prestige of the Crystal Palace. 
For the last ten or more years of their existence reports of 
their discontinuance were constantly being heard. On at least 
one occasion the public-spirited conductor actually paid out of 
his own pocket for the extra rehearsals necessary to secure 
an efficient performance of a very difficult and complicated 
modern composition. It was that spirit of devotion, coupled 
with a fiery zeal and a masterful personality, that enabled 
Manns to keep the concerts going for more than forty years. 
And if he was fortunate in his temperament and equipment, 
he was not less so in having George Grove, for many years 
secretary to the Crystal Palace, as his colleague, backer, and 


programme-writer. Grove’s greater versatility and his dis- 


tinction in the world of letters naturally appealed to a wider | 
audience, but he certainly never attempted to appropriate | 


any of the credit due to his colleague. 

Manns was already sixty when the present writer first saw 
him conduct, but the Saturday Concerts in the mid “ eighties ”’ 
showed little, if any, signs of decadence. The band—the 
usual permanent orchestra of the Crystal Palace—enlarged 
for the Saturday Concerts to more than twice its numbers, was 
slightly smaller than Hallé’s band in Manchester, and, as we 
have already said, the acoustic properties of the concert-room 
were far inferior to those of the Free-Trade Hall. The quality of 
the orchestra, however, was excellent, and the very best 
London instrumental players were always well represented at 
its leading desks. At the time we speak of it was especially 
strong in the wood-wind. Wells, the principal flute, was an 
excellent player, and bis colleague rejoiced in the ideal name 
of Tootill. The first clarinet was Clinton, a fine performer; Mr. 


Malsch, who succeeded another admirable artist, M. Dubrucaq, | 


was then what he happily is still, an oboe player of classical 
excellence, notable alike for beauty of tone and purity of 
phrasing; and the bassoons were led by the inimitable Wotton 
the elder, a notable figure at these concerts from his genially 
patriarchal appearance. It was his happy gift to be able to 
produce the finest effects from his instrument with the 
minimum expenditure of effort, and his playing of the wonder- 
ful bassoon passage in the last movement of the Choral Sym- 


enough to hear it. The horns and trombones were excellent, 
and the latter always rose to the opportunities given them in 
Schubert's C major Symphony. Nor should we fail to mention 
J. A. Smith, the drummer, a dexterous performer, who used to 
elicit a beautifully round and well-tuned tone from his timpani, 
There were many other excellent players and good artists 
amongst the strings, some of them happily still in the 
active pursuit of their calling, and the balance and tone 
of the band left little room for complaint except in one 
particular. From whatever cause, cornets were (except 
on special occasions) employed instead of valve trumpets, 
with results which never failed to disconcert, and even 
disgust, the ears of purists. Why Manns exhibited this 
heretical and Philistine preference for the most ignoble of all 
instruments we have never been able to make out, unless it 
was that he considered the superior precision of the cornet to 
compensate for its inherent vulgarity. But it is ungenerous 
to dwell further on the only serious flaw in the organisation 
of an orchestra associated for upwards of forty years with the 
interpretation of the best music in accordance with the best 
traditions. The repertory of the Crystal Palace Concerts, a 
full account of which is to be found in the pamphlet published 
a dozen or more years back, is a really splendid record of the 
consistent pursuit of high ideals in the face of considerable 





famous | 


difficulties. Itwas the happy union of Manns and Grove, the 
expert and the amateur, both of them enthusiasts, which 
rendered the achievement possible, and drew Saturday after 
Saturday a contingent of London music-lovers to swell the 
| numbers of the Sydenham audience. The concert-room had 
| no architectural beauties, but on Saturdays it had many 
personal features of interest, not the least remarkable being 
the presence and the rapt attention of the blind students 
from the Normal College. The best place for hearing was the 
gallery at the back of the hall, in the back row of which 
Grove for many years was the centre of a group of his 
special musical associates and friends. 

As a conductor, Manns was a gallant and picturesque figure, 
with his velvet coat, his snowy hair, his waxed moustaches, 
keen features, and alert gestures. As a young man he had 
been the bandmaster of a crack Prussian regiment, and he 
retained his martial bearing to the close of his long life. 
He had not the Olympian calm of Richter; the sweep of 
his beat was generally restricted and its motion fidgety, 
though it was remarkable to note how successfully he adapted 
his methods to the requirement of the huge band and chorus at 
the Handel Festivals. But those who have played under him 
declare that what appeared to be tricks of manner had their 
meaning and value. Certainly he must have known exactly 
what he wanted, or he would never have got such admirable 
results out of his men. As for his “readings,” we 
have no hesitation in saying that Schubert was never 
played with greater sympathy or poetry, or in a manner 
better designed to make the audience realise the point of 
Schumann’s remark that Schubert made his instruments sound 
like human voices. Theannual performance of the great C major 
Symphony was a red-letter day for many seasons at the Crystal 
Palace, and nowhere have we heard its “ heavenly length” 
| sound more celestial. Grove used to tell, with deep satisfac- 
tion, how one of his friends, a successful business man, who 
' combined a love of music with a passion for the chase, once 
gave up a day’s hunting to hear the C major, and we are sure 
the sacrifice was well repaid. Manns was also a great conductor 
of Schumann, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn; and if in his 
earlier days his sympathy with Wagner was imperfect, and 
his readings at variance with tradition, his admiration grew 
steadily with advancing years. He retained his spirit of 
adventure to the last, and was never put off by anything 
because it was new or difficult or unpopular. The spirit with 
which he championed Schubert and Schumann in the “ fifties ” 
and “sixties ” impelled him to pioneer the cause of Brahms in 
the “seventies” and “ eighties,” and to tackle Richard Strauss 
at the very end of his career. And all along he was a true 
and constant friend to British composers. The encourage- 
ment that he lent Sullivan at the outset of his career he 
extended to many others. Indeed, it would be hard to mention 
a single native orchestral composer of established repute who 
did not get his first or an early hearing from Manns, and it is 
therefore peculiarly appropriate that the appeal for subscrip- 
tions to a memorial in his honour which recently appeared in 





phony was an ever-reeurring delight to those who were lucky ' these columns should have emanated from the Society of 
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British Composers. It is premature to discuss the precise 
form which the memorial should take, but we may at least 
express the hope that it will include some visible means of 
keeping his memory green at the Crystal Palace, within 
whose walls, if we except the concerts in Scotland which he 
conducted for a number of seasons beginning in the year 
1879, he laboured continuously in the cause of his art for 
nearly fifty years. C. L. G. 








BOQKS. 
—@———_ 

SIR IAN HAMILTON’S SECOND VOLUME.* 
We are glad that Sir Ian Hamilton has been encouraged 
—nay, more, allowed—to fulfil the promise he made in 
his first volume, and to give us in this second volume 
the story of his “advance with Kuroki through conflicts 
fiercer and bloodier far” than any he has previously 
attempted to set down. We are, however, by no 
means ready to agree with him that the “small things” 
to which, in his modest preface to his second volume, he 
declares that he confined himself in his first, were by 
any means the least valuable items in the intellectual 
treat with which his Scrap-Book has provided us. It is 
often claimed that first impressions are best, and in some 
ways Sir Ian's first impressions of the 
Japan and of the ethos of her people provide more food 
for the reflection of the political philosopher than his 
more matured judgments of a people who must, when all 
is said, for ever remain inscrutable to the Occidental mind. 
No doubt, as the months of his comradeship with the splendid 
First Army ran on, Sir Ian became more intimate with Kuroki 
and his men. In proportion as the strangeness wore off, the 
contrast between the soldiers of the Rising Sun and those 
with whom we are familiar at home became less vivid. The 
result is an appreciation which, so far at least as the ethical, | 
and not the purely warlike, element is concerned, may be, and 
very likely is, saner and juster, but which possibly somewhat | 
loses in impressiveness what it gains in accuracy. 

Sir Ian takes up the tale in his second volume on 
August 3rd, 1904, when the work of Kuroki’s corps as an 
independent unit was ended. From that day onward it falls 
into line as the Right, well swung forward, of Marshal 
Oyama’s grand army. Sir Ian did not, however, abandon his 
old comrades of the First Army, but remained with them 
through the eleven days’ battle of Liaoyang and the still more 
terrible struggle to be known to history as the battle of the 
Shaho, when Kuropatkin endeavoured in his turn to thrust 
his enemy back, and sent Stackelberg to outflank this same | 
right wing of the Japanese. Thanks mainly to the stubborn 
First Army, Stackelberg failed, though he was within an ace 
of succeeding. 

We do not propose to deal in detail with Sir Ian’s graphic 
description of the two titanic struggles round which practi- 
cally the whole of his second volume centres. This description 
tukes the excellent form of a series of notes which he has 
written day by day, and almost hour by hour, upon the field of 
battle, or, rather, while seated upon the successive points of 
vantage selected by Kuroki and his Headquarters Staff, before 
which the whole magnificent battle-canvas lay unfolded. The 
point of vantage was generally some hill, from which, as so 
skilfully depicted in the admirable panorama sketches by 
Captain Vincent with which the text is illustrated, as well 
as with maps, Kuroki and his Staff gazed across a valley 
on a whole series of other hills, up the slopes of which, 
or towards which, across the plain, the storm of battle 
was raging under a fleecy cloud of bursting shrapnel. But 
even Kuroki's far-flung battle-line extended for many miles, 
while the simultaneous actions of the Second and Fourth 
Armies far away to the left were altogether beyond the range 
of sight, and their progress, owing to the strange absence of | 
visual signalling, was often unknown to Kuroki at the critical 
moment. Consequently, the partial story of the eyewitness 
is amplified and corrected at the conclusion of each narrative 
by a careful epitome, culled partly from the lips of the 
other foreign Attachés, and partly from the narrative of the | 


soldiers of 





* A Staff Officer's Scvap-B 


k Mf k during the Russo-Japonese War. By Lieutenant } 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, K.C.B. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
Vol. II. London: Edward Arnold. ifs, net. 


| graphic writer, the 


; columns draw near to each other. 








Japanese General Staff itself, with Sir Ian’s own most valuable 
reflections added thereto. We have, therefore, an almost ideal 
combination for the making of battle history : the wide range 
of view and cool atmosphere of the Headquarters Staff (Sir 
Tan had by this time won the full confidence of our allies and 
was no longer kept fretting in the rear), the pen of a 
enthusiasm of a born fighter, the 
experience of a general who is second to none in tactical 
coup d'ceil and knowledge of the use of ground. The result 
is all that might be anticipated. The passages descriptive 
of the actual fighting have in any case suffered no blurring 
or bowdlerising Take this from the account of Okasaki’s 
assault upon Terayama Hill :— 

“There arose a continuous tearing, crepitating sound, not very 
loud, and yet sufficient in intensity and volume to cause us all to 
shiver with excitement. To the ear of a civilian, the noise might 
have awakened comfortable reflections of frizzling bacon; to a 
woman it might recall the bubbling of her tea kettle. But it 
stirred my own blood like the Valkyrie Ritt. It startled me like 
the sudden snarl of a wild beast. For I knew that thousands of 
rifles had opened magazine fire and were struggling at from 
five hundred to six hundred yards distance for the fire 
mastery, that fire mastery which, established by the one 
side, would render the assault possible; established by the 
other, must doom it to disastrous failure. ..... For a long, 
long time the anguish of anticipation was spun out to the 
uttermost. A quarter of an hour passed, then another quarter of 
an hour; the General Staff could hardly endure it longer, but 
Kuroki remained confident and calm. Then another ten minutes. 
The tension became unendurable. The setting sun threw its 
reddish rays slantwise on Terayama, and showed it smoking like 
a volcano, but apparently quite lifeless. . . . . . ‘ Ah,’ said Kuroki, 
‘he cannot get on. ‘l'o-day we are stuck fast all along the line.’ 
In his voice was no tone of regret, no shade of mortification; at 
eee only some touch of despondency. Hardly had 
he spoken when a sharp exelamation from an adjutant made me 
turn my glasses once more upon the deserted plain, and, to my 
amazement, I saw it deserted no longer, but covered with a vast, 
straggling, scattered crowd of individuals, each running towards 
the Russians at his topmost speed. The Okasaki Brigade was 
crossing the open to try and storm Terayama by one supreme 
Ei 5k Bullets fell thick amongst those who ran for life or 
death across the plain, and the yellow dust of their impact on the 
plough rose in a cloud almost up to the men’s knees. ... . . The 
assaulting infantry ran 600 yards without the semblance of a 
halt, and as their leading files reached the sunken road, they 
dashed unhesitatingly into it, and right on to the top of the 
crouching Russian infantry! Next second and the Russians and 
their assailants were rushing up Terayama slopes in one confused 
mob, the whole mass convulsively working bayonet and bullet and 
clubbed rifle as they ran. The hill was carried. Bravo! Bravo!! 


rr” 


Bravo! ! 


This is high-strung, realistic writing; the inspiration of it is 
twofold. It is good to be seated on Olympus viewing the 
battle from afar; the soldier’s heart exults as the opposing 
But it is better far to be 
amongst the heroic mortals themselves, a living part of dashing 
assault or stubborn defence. Hence the restless, almost 
nervous, tension which animates the tale. Had Sir Ian, sword 
in hand, been pressing up the fatal slope, there would have 
been no painful suspense, and his readers would have been 
the poorer for it. Or had he found himself in Kuroki’s 
place, the author of each struggle, though no participator 
in. the fierce excitement of the actual combat, with the 
whole weight of responsibility upon his shoulders, we may be 
sure that he would have shown that grand calm, that power of 
standing by cool and aloof and of doing nothing beyond taking 
responsibility, which, as he tells us, the Japanese hold, and 
hold rightly, to be the one supreme qualification for a 
commander, and which was possessed to so complete a degree 
by Kuroki himself, as opposed to the officers of his General 
Staff. As it is, as a mere spectator he shares to the full all 
the tortured anxiety of the Staff officers, and the result is a 
realism of rare merit. 

Most unfortunately for all of us, Sir Ian was recalled to 
take up his command upon Salisbury Plain in February, 
1905, and did not therefore witness the crowning victory of 
Mukden, the first and last great battle of the war in which 
the dogged Russians were not only defeated but routed. But 
he was able before he left Manchuria to view the ground and 
give us his impressions of the “ Devil’s Ploughing” outside 
Port Arthur, together with his appreciations of the battles of 


| Nanshan and Telissu, which should be of the greatest value 


As to the lessons of the war, they are, 
only to call attention to 
prominence. The 


to students of tactics. 
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well-horsed artillery and plenty of it—it was the 
superiority of the Russian guns alone that saved Kuropatkin 
over and over again from disaster. The second concerns 
the co-operation of commanders of different columns in the 
field. “If people ask me,” Sir Ian writes, “‘ What are the 
lessons of the war?’ I ought, if I have the pluck of a mouse, 
most certainly to reply: ‘To change our characters, my 
dear friend, so that you and I may become less jealous and 
egotistical, and more loyal and disinterested towards our own 
brother officers. This is the greatest lesson of the war.’ ” 

The third and fourth concern the qualifications that go to 
make a good private soldier. First, he must, in Sir Ian’s view, 
hate his enemy,—each Japanese private entered into the war 
with burning feelings of personal anger. Next, the Japanese 
officer was surely right who declared to Sir Ian that the 
Russian conscription, with its system of short colour service 
and masses of rusty reserves insufficiently welded together, has 
proved a broken reed, since the national policy of Russia has 
not a natural warlike basis. “ Russia above all nations should 
have provided herself with a voluntarily enlisted long-service 
army.” Again—and here we quote from the interview given 
in Vol. I. with another Japanese officer who had been cele- 
brating a feast and was more than usually communicative— 
“we can turn a Japanese soldier into a first-class soldier in 
three weeks, and the Germans cannot make their pudding- 
headed yokels into soldiers under three years. What do you 
think of that?” We trust that Sir Ian will think a good deal 
of it, the more by token that he bas now so large a share in the 
new task set before us all of trying to see whether the naturally 
warlike character of our people here in England, and the real 
patriotism which we believe is still theirs, will not justify us 
in making a National Army of our own under a system of 
short training and voluntary service. 

We have left ourselves no space in which to comment upon 
the many sidelights on the life and character of this strange 
people, which were, perbaps, the most attractive features of Sir 
lan’s first volume. Despite our opening sentences in this notice, 
and despite the fact that this second volume is avowedly devoted 
chiefly to war and war’s alarms, and to “the figure of the 
warrior-spirit of Japan as it emerged, triumphant, from the 
bloody struggle,” there is much, and particularly in the 
opening chapter, which will delight even the most unwarlike 
of readers. A single story out of many must suffice. It relates 
to a sermon preached to the Imperial Guard by a Buddhist 
priest, inculcating the insignificant value of life. The preacher 
told the men a story of two friends meeting in the street :-— 

“ After the usual salulations, one friend asked the other after 
the health of his most honourable father. The reply was that his 
father had just been drowned, which cast rather a damper upon 
the conversation. Plucking up courage, the man whose father 
had been drowned asked his friend in turn as to the health of a 
favourite uncle. ‘lhe reply was that the uncle also had just been 
drowned. This time the friends could hardly help laughing. 
*The moral of my story is,’ continued the preacher, ‘that the 
place of every one’s death is preordained...... there is 
nothing in nature or-philosophy which should incline a man to go 
less boldly into a fight than into his bed at night...... Fear 
not at all, if your intentions are right, your actions will be 
right also.’” 

We trust we have given a sufficient idea of its contents to 
commend the second volume of what is undoubtedly a work of 
first-rate importance to the attention of our readers. 





THE POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF WOMAN IN 
GREECE AND ROME.* 
To estimate justly in an article the “position and influence” 
of women in a single epoch and a single nation would be a 
hard task. Todo so in the case of Greece and Rome during 
a period which extends from Homer to Tertullian is a plain 
impossibility. The subject is immense, the evidence obscure, 
and the path leads everywhere “over the treacherous ashes of 
concealed fires.” The controversies, for instance, which centre 
around the single name of Helen would by themselves demand 
a volume, for her champions range in almost historic sequence 
from the Dioscuri to Mr. Gladstone, while students of the 
second part of Faust claim that Goethe alone understood 
Homer's symbolism just as they alone understand his. But 
in a perplexed inquiry a prudent critic may at any rate put 
aside any attempt to appreciate woman’s “influence” as at 





* Woman: her Position and Influence in Ancient Greece and Rome. By James 
te ea)” LL.D., Principal of St. Andrews. London: Longmans and Co, 
be 





best a work of supererogation. When Pascal, who was a 
philosopher, wrote: Si le nez de Cléopdtre ett été plus court 
toute la face de la terre aurait changé, he set up a standard 
of judgment which all but the blind must accept, but which 
will continually baffle historians; while the uncertainty of the 
best written evidence may be deduced from the story that 
when Euripides, whose authority is now so often quoted, was 
described to Sophocles as a misogynist, that judicious poet 
replied: “ Yes, in his tragedies.” Of the “ position,” on the 
other hand, of women in classical antiquity some rude 
estimate may perhaps be formed, and it may safely be said 
that it would rarely have satisfied the modern advocates of 
their claims. Here and there in Grecian history a Helen, a 
Sappho, or an Aspasia becomes distinguished, but the position 
held by women in general was, we imagine, a poor one. A 
fair woman was in heroic days a desirable possession, a thing 
for which men might well fight or cities be sacked, but she 
was little more. Indeed, what we call the romantic sentiment 
for women was down to the end of the classical period in 
Greece almost, if not entirely, undeveloped. The whole story, 
for example, of Helen seems to exclude romance. Of love for 
her, as we understand the word, there is none. She is merely, 
as it were, a rare ornament, a jewel of price, to be won and 
kept, or, if lost, recovered. Men do not esteem but value 
her. “Wondrously,” say the Trojan elders, “is she like 
unto the immortal goddesses to look upon,” and there. 
fore, if they could, they would fain still keep this delight 
of their eyes, this admired ornament of Troy. But at last 
they count the cost, and, finding it too heavy, utter the 
despondent sentence: “ But nevertheless even so, even though 
such she be, let her depart in the ships”; while in the end 
Menelaus takes her back to Sparta, where she “resumes her 
place as a matter of course””—the words are Mr. Gladstone’s— 
“and bears it with unconstrained and perfect dignity.” There 
is no more real romance in the tale than there might be 
nowadays about the robbery and recovery of a unique 
picture, which finally, after being reframed and revarnished, 
“resumes its place” in the palace of a millionaire. The 
glamour, indeed, of the Homeric epic blinds us to the rudeness 
of Homeric life, and when Hesiod, by a collocation not 
unknown elsewhere, places side by side “a house, a wife, and 
a ploughing-ox” as the three things which a farmer should 
first procure, he probably indicates the true “ position” which 
wives held in the heroic age. And in classical Athens that 
position had certainly not improved, but the reverse. 
Respectable women were there condemned to an almost 
Oriental seclusion and treated as of almost no concern. 
“Their glory is to be least spoken of among men, whether 
for praise or blame,” says Pericles in the great Funeral 
Oration, and, in consequence, about the wife of Pericles 
history tells us little, but about his mistress much. And 
when Socrates would spend his last hours most profitably, his 
first care is to be rid of his wife. “Crito, let some one take 
this woman (ravrnv) away” are the words which Plato puts into 
his mouth just before he begins rubbing his leg as a pre- 
liminary to that discourse on immortality which Lady Jane 
Grey loved to read, but poor Xanthippe was unworthy to hear. 
Or take the Oeconomicus of Xenophon, and study the question 
put to a husband, “Is there any one with whom you converse 
less than with your wife?” to which the answer is, “ Well, at 
least there are not many.” And then read how. Isomachus, 
who is held up as a type of new and more enlightened views, 
deals with his fifteen-year-old bride. She has been “very 
earefully guarded...... so that she might see as little, 
hear as little, and ask as few questions as possible,” and her 
only accomplishment is cooking. She is scared and shy, a 
little creature who hopes to charm her husband with powder, 
rouge, and high heels, but who listens with eager gratitude to 
a. discourse on household management. “ What a fair sight 
it is when shoes are placed in due order,” says the model 
husband, and from shoes he goes on to clothes, and pots, and 
pans, and everything. There is nothing about affection, but 
his final advice is that she should keep her health and com- 
plexion by “wasbing, and kneading, by shaking up and 
making the beds,” just because when a man sees his wife 
trim, smart, and active, it “makes her a powerful rival to a 
maidservant.” That is the ideal of an Athenian wife as set 
out, not by a satirist or a dreamer, but by the plain and 








practical Xenophon. Her business was to perpetuate the 
race, to guard the household gear, and, if her lord had vagrant 
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fancies, to be, in the euphemistic language of the time, always 
“gensible” (copper). And all this befell in Athens, “the 
yiolet-crowned,” “the mother of arts and eloquence,” while 
Pallas Athene, in chryselephantine splendour, looked on 
undisturbed, and even her owl never blinked. 

At Sparta, on the other hand, the condition of women was 
very different, though perhaps hardly better. The retiring 
graces of girlhood, the sweet intimacies of home, the tender- 
ness of motherly affection, were ali ruthlessly swept aside by 
the Spartan legislator in order to secure a race of women who 
could breed men, and like Lampito in the Lysistrata, were 
“beautiful, fresh-coloured, vigorous and fit to throttle a bull.” 
At the thought of a Spartan damsel the famous words, 
“vocabitur Virago,” leap unbidden to the lips, and the Spartan 
mother’s 4} ray ij) émi ras is still quoted to strike schoolboys 
with awe; while we can well believe that beings who boasted 
that “they alone brought forth men” soon claimed also 
that “they alone ruled men,” and, in the absence of all but 
physical ideals, quickly became, as Aristotle found them, 
“luxurious and incorrigible.” They play, no doubt, a great 
part in story-books; Plato admired them, and Plutarch is full 
of anecdotes about them; but on the whole, perhaps the 
world is well rid of such stalwart heroines, and it is refreshing 
to turn from them to such a picture of simple womanhood as 
is presented on a chance Roman tombstone :— 

“Suom mareitum corde deilexit sovo, 

Gnatos duos creavit, horunc alterum 

Tn terra linguit, alium sub terra locat ; 

Sermone lepido, tum autem incessu commodo, 

Domum servavit, lanam fecit . Dixi . Abei .” 
These are words which go home straight to the heart and 
show us by a rare glimpse what the households of Rome 
sometimes were, while the continual recurrence in inscriptions 
of such epithets as wnivira, lanifica, pudica, pia, and domiseda 
prove that what the early Romans thought about the position 
of women is pretty much what most pluin and simple folk 
think still. Ifthe Roman view differed at all from that which 
has prevailed amid most sane and sober nations since, it was 
in a certain austere sternness. The Roman father was always 
a severe, and sometimes a hard, man. Trained himself to 
obedience, when he became head of a household he expected it, 
and when he married the same law which speaks of him as 
“taking a wife for the procreation of children” gave him an 
authority over her which, however modified by custom or 
affection, was strictly unlimited. That authority was not, 
indeed, always borne with patience; but, in spite of some 
occasional outbreaks, it was in the Republican period generally 
maintained, and sometimes exercised with severity. But with 
the commencement of the Empire, when the wealth of the 
world began to pour into Rome, the old morality and the old 
domestic life were swept away. Marriage then became a thing 
mocked at; the laws which kept women in perpetual tutelage 
were evaded by subtle jurists, and every license was conceded 
to wit or wealth, to intellect or beauty. At least in the higher 
ranks of society the emancipation of women from all control 
was never more complete than in the first century of the 
Empire, and it was exactly coincident with the decadence of 
Roman greatness. 

But these loose and hazardous reflections only touch the 


edge of the vast and almost unexplored theme to which the | 


Principal of St. Andrews has in the present volume drawn 
attention. Nor does he himself venture far out tosea. Rather 
he makes a series of short and happy excursions, which induce 
the reader to wish that the voyage might be prolonged further. 
Behind all that scholars have told us about antiquity, he shows 
that almost one half of ancient life is still practically unknown, 
and that we can only understand it by examining what the 
position, not of some few conspicuous women, but of the great 
mass of average women, was in those far-off days. But he 
rather points out the path of exploration than pursues it. 
Once, indeed, in a remarkable discussion on the retrograde 
influence of Christianity, as understood in the first three 
centuries, his treatment of the subject is conspicuously novel 
and original. For the most part, however, his work is rather 
a series of suggestive essays on comparatively well-known 
facts than a fresh contribution to knowledge. As such, 
however, it bas great value, and the author exhibits exactly 
the learning, insight, and judgment which we need for the 
full investigation of a difficult but fascinating subject. lf 
Dr. Donaldson is unable to carry Lis own inquiries further, 








we can only hope that the present volume may tempt some 
scholar of equal gifts into the new field of classical research 
which it so happily points out. 





LAFCADIO HEARN.* 

THERE are numerous instances of men who have exchanged 
one civilisation for another, but few have told the result. 
Still fewer have maintained in all the excitement of change a 
keenly critical mind, and bave regarded their new life with 
eyes undimmed by the fervour of a convert. Lafcadio Hearn 
has come nearer than any other Occidental to understanding 
the heart of Japan. He went to the country at its crucial 
moment, when the new spirit was in its birth-throes, and he 
lived to see his adopted land take its place among the chief 
Powers of the world. He did the thing very thoroughly, for 
he became naturalised, took a Japanese wife and a Japanese 
name, and lived exactly like his neighbours. Moreover, he 
seemed well fitted by nature to understand the Japanese 
character. He was utterly out of sympathy with the com- 
plexity, and what seemed to him the shallowness, of American 
life, and he longed for clear air and sunshine and quiet. The 
book is the record of a great experiment, honestly and boldly 
carried out, and, at the same time, of a great failure. Hearn, 
as he said, learned only enough of Japan to know that he 
knew nothing. The why and wherefore of this failure may be 
like a proof by negations in logic, und give us some glimpse of 
the people by whom Hearn was so attracted and perplexed. 

He had Southern blood in him, for he was born in the 
Ionian Islands, the son of an Irish Surgeon-Major and a Greek 
mother. Left an orphan very young, he was brought up by a 
Roman Catholic aunt in Wales, and his childhood was clouded 
with the gloom of a fanatical household. His aunt died, and 
he was left without a penny to fight his way in a world 
of which he knew nothing. The horror of his early 
manhood was deeper than anything endured by Poe. For a 
time he was in the slums of London, then he drifted to the 
slums of New York, and presently we find him an obscure 
reporter on 2 Cincinnati paper. Delicate and balf blind as 
he was, he had managed to educate himself, and to acquire an 
English style. For u little he was strongly under the influence 
of French literature. “In the small hours of the morning,” 
writes a friend, quoted by Miss Bisland, “into broad daylight, 
after the rough work of the police rounds and the writing of 
columns ...... he could be seen, under merely a poor jet 
of gas, with his one useful eye close to book and manuscript, 
translating from Gautier.” In time he migrated to New 
Orleans, where be was happier, for he bad the tropics in his 
blood, and he was always homesick for sun and colour. He 
began to make some reputation as a writer of mellifluous and 
picturesque prose, and forsook his French stylists for socio- 
logical speculations based on Herbert Spencer,—an author 
whom he worshipped to the end, and interpreted in a fashion 


| which would have greatly surprised that staid philosopher. 





Then came an offer from a firm of publishers to go to Japan 
to write a book; and Hearn went and never returned. He 
was the right man, and he had arrived at the right hour,— 
when the fourteenth century was turning swiftly into the 
twentieth. He could reach out hands to the old Japan, and 
yet appreciate all that the new Japan was doing. He saw the 
extraordinary interest of the crisis, and because he alone of 
Western observers presided at that wonderful rebirth be has 
secured a kind of immortality in his art. But he saw early in 
his stay there that the Japanese civilisation could not wholly 
satisfy him. There was too much of the Latin iu his blood. 
So he writes :— 

“Pretty to talk of my ‘pen of fire.’ I’ve lost it. Well, the 
fact is, it is of no use here. It is all soft, dreamy, quiet, pale, 
faint, gentle, hazy, vapoury, visionary,—a land where lotus is a 
common article of diet,—and where there is scarcely any real 
summer. Even the seasons are feeble, ghostly things. Don’t 
please imagine there are any tropics here. Ah! the tropics—they 
still pull at my heart-strings. Goodness! my real field was there 
—in the Latin countries, in the West Indies and Spanish America; 
my dream was to haunt the old crumbling Portuguese and 
Spanish cities, and steam up the Amazon and the Orinoco, and 
get romance no one else could find.” 

Japan exacted a penalty for this divided homage by remain- 
ing mysterious. At first he seemed to have found the fairy 
world of his dreams. “The sense of existence here is like 


* The Life and Letters of Lafeadio Hearn. By Elizabeth Bisland, 2 vola, 
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that of escaping from an almost unbearable atmospheric 
pressure into a rarefied, highly oxygenated medium.” But 
soon the regrets came. “Never a fine inspiration, a deep 
emotion, a profound joy, or a profound pain.” It was all a 
world of half-tones, of pale skies and gentle colours, of soft 
voices and courteous manners; but there was iron bebind it :-— 

“In the house of any rich family the guest is likely to be shown 

some of the heirlooms A pretty little box, perhaps, will be set 
before you. Opening it you will see only a beautiful silk bag, 
closed with a silk running-cord decked with tiny tassels. Very 
soft and choice the silk is, and elaborately figured. What marvel 
can be hidden under such a covering? You open the bag, and 
see within another bag, of a different quality of silk, but very 
fine. Open that, and lo! a third, which contains a fourth, which 
contains a fifth, which contains a sixth, which contains a seventh 
bag, which contains the strangest, roughest, hardest vessel of 
Chinese clay that you ever beheld.” 
This was to Hearn an allegory of the Japanese character. He 
admired it, wondered at it, but after the first enthusiasm did 
not love it. “He realised,” says his biographer, that “ Japan, 
with its gentleness and altruism, had attained to its noble ideal 
of duty by tremendous coercion of the will of the individual 
by the will of the rest, with a resultant absence of personal 
freedom that was to the individualism of the Westerner as 
strangling as the stern socialism of bees and ants.” He does 
homage again and again to this race-spirit, prophesies its 
conquest of all things, exalts it above Western ideals; but he 
is too much the pupil of Herbert Spencer to be quite at home 
with it. He feels that he has no part in the Japanese heritage. 
The Japanese child is close to him, but the more the child’s 
mind is cultivated the further he draws apart. His own 
children were partly of a blood which contained secrets for 
ever hid from him, and his last fragment called “ Illusion,” 
which Miss Bisland prints, is the heart-cry of the eternal 
alien. 

There bave been few better letter-writers, and we would 
not miss one of the pages in the delightful second volume. 
He kept up a full correspondence with his scholars, and 
showed an admirable common-sense and tenderness in dealing 
with the troubles of youth. We commend especially one 
letter in which he—no Christian—gives account of 
Christianity to meet the difficulties of a young Japanese who 
had been repelled by the doings of some of its professors. 
In spite of ill-health, poverty, and the most nervous thinness 
of skin, he had much happiness, and in all his letters there is 
the gentle fortitude and the unconquerable optimism of the 
dreamer. These letters are full of acute reflections and many 
wonderful pieces of description in that simple and exquisite 
prose of his, of which the cadences are so haunting and the 
structure so perfect. But most attractive is the revelation of 
the author himself, who passes through many phases from 
the early days when he worshipped Gautier and Loti. From 
being a perfervid devotee of the coloured side of things he 
passed, under the influence of his adopted land, to an austere 
simplicity of life and thought, and we leave him peering 
courageously and hopefully into the dark with something of the 
Samurai spirit. No weakling would have dared thus to write 
his own epitaph :— 

“« My dear friend, the first necessity for success in life is to be 
a good animal. As an animal you don’t work well at all. 


an 





Furthermore, you are out of harmony mentally and morally with 
the life of society ; you represent broken-down tissue. There is 
some good in the ghostly part of you, but it would never have | 
been developed under comfortable circumstances. Hard knocks 
and intellectual starvation have brought your miserable little | 
animula into some sort of shape. It will never have full oppor- 
tunity to express itself, doubtless; but perhaps that is better. 
It might otherwise make too many mistakes; and it has not 
sufficient original force to move the sea of human mind to any | 
storm of aspiration. Perhaps in some future state 





A JOYOUS TRAVELLER.* 
THE English have ever been travellers. The instinct which 
drove Angles and Saxons from their own bleak shores “ by 
way of the whales” across the storm-ridden German Ocean 
to the scarcely less bleak shores of Britain—which drew the 
Northmen southward until they cast anchor in the blue waters 
of the Ionian Sea—has continued throughout the centuries, | 
and is still a compelling force among us to-day. Already in the 
fourteenth century Englishmen were to be found everywhere | 
within the boundaries of the then known world, trading, | 





' 
e itonp and Byways in Berkshire. By James E. Vincent. With Illustra- | 


tions by F. L. Griggs. Loudon: Maemillan aud Co. [6s.} 


travelling, fighting; their shipping was in every port upon 
river and sea, “and all the countries held and called our 
sovereign the King of the sea.” To this passionate love of 
roving Gower alludes. “The mones disposicion,” which 
makes wanderers of men born beneath her influence, “ is get,” 
he says, 
“upon Britaigne, 
Which now is cleped Engelonde, 
For they travaile in every londe.” 

Those who perforce stayed at home travelled at second hand, 
and the translation of Sir John Mandeville’s Travels achieved 
a popularity that would have rejoiced the heart of a moderg 
publisher. It ran into no fewer than twenty-five editions 
during the fifteenth century, and until recent years the 
pseudo-knight has stood as the prototype of the roving 
Englishman who sets down for the benefit of the untravelled 
public all that he has seen, with—occasionally—things that he 
has not seen. “That nation are curious enough that they 
may know and tell the wonders they have seen,” remarks an 
old-time historian ; and one cannot but smile at the persistence 
of both traits when one remembers the crop of “travel” 
books which every publishing season produces. 

With some we might comfortably dispense; others, like 
that under review, we welcome, not only for the pleasure it 
affords us, but as supplying a real want. The county of 
Berkshire, which Messrs. Macmillan have just added to their 
“ Highways and Byways” Series, has long needed a sympa- 
thetic chronicler; and though Mr. Vincent does not pretend to 
exhaust his subject—indeed, it would be impossible adequately 
to treat the whole of the county within the limits of one small 
volume—he has given us a delightful record of sunny bicycle 
rides and river excursions, varied by reminiscences literary, 
historical, and personal, and penetrated by the writer's very 
attractive personality. 

Mr. Vincent is a genuine traveller; he does not linger 
beside the glancing streams which cut themselves such deep 
channels in the chalkland; nor, save when he climbs to the 
Ridgeway, does he tread the ancient greenways that are so 
characteristic a feature of this part of Wessex. With the 
exception of Windsor, to which he devotes a whole chapter, 
he hastens on from village to village according as his some- 
what capricious fancy prompts him, leaving unvisited whole 
tracts of country. Among these we may mention Newbury, 
to which he refers incidentally in the chapter on the part 
Berkshire played in the Civil War, and the lovely Lambourne 
Valley, now threaded by a light railway, the little plodding 
trains of which serve but to heighten the impression of 
remoteness produced on the solitary tourist. Notwithstanding 
these omissions, however, we are well content to glide down 
the slipping river, and to travel along the roads that stretch 
like white ribbons across down and vale, in company with 
Mr. Vincent, who informs all that he sees with his own joyous 
temper, and gossips of men and things in a spirit so frank and 
candid, yet so free withal from malice, that he would be a 
dull soul indeed who failed to catch the infection of his 
gaiety. Besides the light-heartedness to which he confesses 
in his preface, the writer brings to his task literary acquire- 
ments of no mean order, a genuine love for the county of his 
adoption, an eye for the larger effects of Nature, and a happy 
ease of style. Here is a thumbnail sketch of the “stripling 
Thames” between Tadpole and Newbridge on an August 
evening :— 

“The river was low, the sun so scorchingly hot that when it 
sank in the West one hardly knew whether to rejoice most in the 
departure of the heat or in the unspeakable beauty of the long 
reaches of water between the reeds and the flags, as they blushed 
under the last kisses of the sun, Nay, they did more than blush. 
No opal, not even the ‘noble opal’ which ‘exhibits brilliant and 
changeable reflections of green, blue, yellow and red,’ ever shone 


with such varied and evasive glow. All too quickly the 
light faded. Then from the marshland on either side rose herons 


| complaining hoarsely that their sanctuary was invaded in the 


night season, and wild ducks innumerable started from the reeds 
with clanging wings and circled round us high in the air 
in the half darkness.” 

Mr. Vincent loves the river. One of the pleasantest 
chapters in the book is that which tells the story of his 
journey by boat down the classic waterway from Oxford to 
Windsor, when, letting wind and stream work for him, he 
has leisure to notice the “whitening of the willows, the 
shivering of the aspen—the Welsh call its foliage ‘leaves of 
girls’ tongues’—the arrowy flight of the many-hued and 
frequent kingfishers, the graceful outline of an old-time 
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bridge.” He entertains us now with a lively reminiscence of 
his undergraduate days, now with a receipt of Izaak Walton 
for the cooking of chub, now with a biography in brief of 
Jethro Tull (to whom modern agriculturists owe more than 
perhape they are aware of), as we drift past Sinodun, beneath 
the heights of Pangbourne and through Cookham Lock,— 
pames that evoke a hundred fragrant memories of level 
meadows screened by willows through which the broken sunlight 
filters, of green hillsides and cool woods rising tier above tier 
in ordered stillness, with, ever moving onward, ohne Hast, ohne 
Rast, the singing, sunlit river. To those interested in psychic 
lore we commend the terrible story, and its sequel, of Bisham 
Abbey. That the country folk believe the wicked Lady Hoby 
still “walks” in expiation of her crime the present writer 
can attest. But the Abbey has other, less grim associations. 
Originally a preceptory of the Knights Templars, it was 
settled by Henry VIII. as a “ mollifier” on Anne of Cleves, 
who exchanged it for Sir Philip Hoby’s house in Kent. The 
sisters of Lady Hoby—not the murderess—were Lady Bacon 
and Lady Cecil, under whose guardianship the Princess 
Elizabeth spent three not unhappy years at Bisham. 
Berkshire is thronged with the shades of dead-and-gone 
historical personages. There is scarcely a townlet or village 
among those Mr. Vincent visited which has not played its 
part in the drama of England. There is scarcely a manor- 
house or church among those depicted by that clever artist, 
Mr. Griggs, which is not linked by some famous name to the 
past. Chief among the shadowy figures, towering high above 
his fellows, is King Alfred, of whom a contemporary historian 
writes that if one county more than another can claim him 
as her own, it is that which “has its name from the wood of 
Berroc where the box-tree grows most plentifully.” He was 
born at Wantage and died at Faringdon, and, as Mr. Vincent 
points out, local tradition embodied in local names supports 
the contention that the battle of Ashdown, which freed 
Wessex from the presence of the Danes, was fought on the 
hills to the south of the White Horse,—the culminating mass 
of the chalk ridge that traverses the county from east to west. 
He bas much to say on this subject; indeed, we could have 
spared some of the historical disquisitions for a fuller, more 
appreciative notice of that glorious and“ ancient ” hill, which 
is dismissed with a bald statement of facts. Let us not, how- 
ever, do Mr. Vincent an injustice. He acknowledges the 
charm of the downs, which to a true Berkshireman are Berk- 
shire, and his references to them, if cursory, are enthusiastic. 
“Their fascination,” he says, “is a thing absolutely sui generis 
26 ew they attract the newcomer at once. Their deep and 
springy turf is a delight to the feet of those who tread them ; 
it is absolutely perfect for the purposes of the horseman; and 
the fresh air that sweeps over it carries the faint fragrance of 
hundreds of tiny flowers peculiar to the chalk downs.” 
Between Lambourne and Shrivenham the road “runs between 
such precipices of downland as cannot be surpassed. No 
Northern or Western mountain pass is more lonely; not in 
New Zealand itself is the name of the rabbits more absolutely 
to be called legion. Before long appears a dark woodland, 
and soon the turf beside the road is sprinkled with ‘ grey 
a the last relics of a mighty flock.” | 
On one point we join issue with Mr. Vincent. He writes 
not only disrespectfully of the Blowing Stone—it were 
scarcely a heavier crime to write disrespectfully of the 
Equator—but he writes without knowledge, ascribing its 
“fictitious value” to Sir Walter Scott. The present writer 
remembers hearing the host of the Blowing Stone Inn 
produce from the stone a deep-mouthed ringing boom that 
could be and was heard five miles away. Space does not 
permit us to do more than refer to the specimens of | 
dialect which the book contains, the descriptions of the 
villagers’ amusements—they are few enough !—the racy 
criticisms of Berkshire manners and worthies in which tbe 
author from time to time indulges. An epitaph and an entry 
in a village register, however, deserve to be quoted. The first | 
runs :— 





“In the morning I went forth well. 
Brought back iny death, took by a smell. 
Therefore in health always prepare 
To meet your Lord and Saviour dear.” 


The entry, which occurs in connexion with the names of two 


men, Jobn and Richard Gregory, who died May, 1598, is as | - 


follows :—‘ These two men were killed by Ould Guater. 


* Co. 


Gunter’s sons and ye two Gregories fell together by ye yeares 
[ears] at footeball. Ould Gunter drewe his dagger and broke 
booth their heades and they died boothe within a fortnight 
after.” 

It only remains to add that Mr. Griggs’s illustrations 
faithfully reproduce the old-world atmosphere of the villages; 
his hand has lost none of its cunning, and what higher praise 
than this can we give him ? 





NOVELS. 

THE COUNTRY HOUSE.* 
WHETHER as the result of a natural process of mental 
development, or owing to the mellowing influence of success, 
evidences of a more conciliatory attitude towards the novel- 
reading public are distinctly noticeable in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
new novel. The average man yearns in fiction, as in real 
life, for the companionship of likable people. A villain or 
adventuress is all very well by way of contrast and ex- 
citement, but the average reader likes a certain percentage 
of the dramatis personae to be sympathetic. He resents 
that classification which divides the world into the repre- 
sentatives of ineffectual virtue and of successful unscrupulous- 
ness. Mr, Galsworthy, it is true, is a long way off making 
wholesale submission to the old conventions of poetic 
justice and the happy ending. There are no wedding-bells 
in The Country House; but the fact that the dénoiment 
avoids a scandal and averts a catastrophe shows that 
he is prepared to make some small cancession to the 
desires of the majority. More than that, he has devoted 
a great deal of skill and energy to the presentation of 
three or four characters who are especially designed to 
win, not only the sympathy, but even the affection of the 
reader. It is true that perhaps the most admirable and 
delightful of all is a spaniel; but in the case of so strenuous 
a realist as Mr. Galswortby we must be thankful for small 
mercies. 

Mr. Galsworthy likes to illustrate in his novels the working 
of a System in all its strength and weakness, its solidarity 
und oppressiveness. In The Man of Property it was the 
clan spirit of a strong, narrow family which dominated the 
scene and crushed the life out of all intruders. Here again 
a System is involved, though it is harder to define; but it 
is to a great extent incarnate in the squire, Horace Pendyce, 
a domestic tyrant with patriarchal views as regards his 
own importance and the relations of master and servant, 
landlord and tenant, man and wife. Pendyce is a stupid, 
strong-willed, obstinate man—in many respects a more 
civilised Squire Western—with four healthy, stupid children. 
The girls are mere comely nonentities, a description which 
applies in the main to their brothers; but the heir, George 
Pendyce, derives a certain adventitious interest from the 
passionate affection with which he is regarded by his 
mother. Mrs, Pendyce is in the System, but not altogether 
of it. There is, we gather, a strain of unconventionality in 


| her blood, the members of her family having occasionally 


shown an inclination to disregard the social commandment, 
“Thou shalt not be found out.” Hence, while refraining 
from rebellion on her own behalf, she is always ready to 
condone irregularity in others. Mrs. Pendyce, in short, is 
a crypto-Bohemian, a lover of beauty, overflowing with com- 
passionate tolerance, and in the last resort largely responsible 
for creating the situation which threatens to destroy the 
equanimity of the squire and to wreck his family ambition. 
Mrs. Pendyce's favourite cousin, Gregory Vigil, is a visionary 
philanthropist whose chivalrous championship of the weaker 
sex is impaired by his ignorance of the law, by a feverish 
disregard for conventional prejudices, and by a defective 
judgment of character. This defect is strikingly illustrated 


| by his infatuation for his ward, Mrs. Bellew, a beautiful, 


reckless young married woman living apart from a drunken 
husband. Mrs. Pendyce, thougha nearneighbour of the husband, 
constantly invites Mrs. Bellew to stay in her house, though well 
aware of the ill-concealed admiration of her son. The attach- 
ment rapidly drifts into a compromising liaison, and Vigil, 
who bas taken an active part in encouraging his ward—whom 
he believes to be an innocent and much-injured woman—to 





* The Country House. By Johu Galsworthy. London: Methuen and 
(6a. ) 
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obtain a divorce from her husband, is suddenly confronted 
‘with the news that Captain Bellew bas filed a petition against 


from her solicitor that she frankly admits the charge. Many 
of the details of the story are sordid enough, but they are 
not treated in a sordid manner. The obstinacy and courage 

» of both son and father are naturally drawn, but the 
real interest of the story centres in the unexpected self- 
assertion of the gentle Mrs. Pendyce, and the tenacity, 
amounting even to heroism, which she displays in her 
successive appeals to her husband, her son, the siren, and 
the siren’s husband. In the end, Mrs. Bellew tires of her 
lover, who is in truth a most uninteresting young man, and 
_her resolve to give him up enables Mrs. Pendyce, at the cost 
of a final act of self-humiliation, to secure the husband's 
consent to withdraw his action. The theme, it will thus be 
seen, does not differ substantially from that treated by many 
contemporary chroniclers of the week-end pleasure-hunt. It 
is, however, raised to a higher plane by the literary skill of the 
writer, his cold and mordant irony, his searching analysis of 
character, and the harmony established between the events 
of the plot and the personages engaged in it. Asa study of 
maternal affection, injudicious and ill-requited, but none the 
less intensely sincere, it is powerful and impressive. Mrs. 
Pendyce excites sympathy and compassion. But the spaniel 
‘John’ is an adorable personage; indeed, many readers would 
rather share a dog-biscuit with him than eat six courses in the 
company of the squire’s guests. 





Benita. By H. Rider Haggard. (Cassell and Co. 63.)— 
Mr. Rider Haggard has before now, we fancy, followed the 
dangerous example of Sir Walter Scott, and explained the 
foundations of his story in a preface. Mr. Haggard’s followers, 
however, are not likely to have their illusions weakened by being 
told in the preface that this story of hunting for treasure in an 
ancient Portuguese chapel in South Africa is founded on fact. 
Mr. Haggard was born a story-teller, and those who accept his 
formula will not quail before a reckless preface, nor yet before all 

* his weaknesses of dialogue and his general simplicity. If only 
‘we could wipe out the years which have passed between the 
publication of “ King Solomon’s Mines” or “She” and this story ! 
Are we feeling that age creeps on us, or are we really more sophis- 
ticated? Wedonot know. We feelthat Mr. Haggard’s formula 

is less satisfying than formerly, and yet a cool analysis tells us 
that this story has as many good points as the others. The 


‘his wife joining George Pendyce in the cause, and learns | 





wnterior of the chapel, with the mummied figures of the | 
Portuguese lying on the floor, is eerie enough, and to that Mr. 
Haggard adds the uncanny conduct of the villain, who throws 
Benita into a hypnotic state in order that she may see in dreams 
the secrets of the dead Portuguese. Considering that Benita 
resists the scoundrel always, we believe with difficulty in this 
Svengali business. But there,—it is certain that thousands of 
readers will not share our senile doubts. 


The Woman (Malombra). By Antonio Fogazzaro. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—It was the popularity of “The Saint” in England, 
we suppose, which caused Mr. Fisher Unwin to publish this 
revised translation of Malombra. Malombra was written twenty- 
five years ago, when Signor Fogazzaro was perhaps rather more 
poet than novelist. This is conspicuously the work of a trans- 
cendental mind which, after struggling some time with rational 
motives, surrenders to its natural bent, and allows various ultra- 
normal influences to direct the actions of the characters. The 
theme of the “advanced” young woman (not quite so advanced 
as she must have seemed a quarter of a century ago) who corre- 
sponds under a false name with the anonymous author whose | 
book has entranced her is perfectly rational. We readily accept | 
the coincidence which brings them together in the same 
house, and discovers them to one another. There seems to 
be a fair field for action arising out of character. The in- 
surgency, the morbidity, the misdirected romanticism of the | 
young woman, would justify everything. But the ultra-normal | 
influences get to work, and she behaves like a theosophist con- 
trolled by a Mahatma. The final Ibsenish scene is certainly 
thrilling,—both the ejaculated “O, bon voyage!” as she puts the 
pistol to the man’s head, and her desperate escape across the 
lake. The old Italian Count in whose castle the incidents tare 
place is a very distinct character; but the best figure of all, 
happily free from all exterior pushing and pulling, is the German 
secretary, with his curious mixture of secretarial obeisance and 
adventurous Bohemianism. The translation by Mr. F. Thorold | 
Dickson is unusually good; but The Woman will hardly have the 
popularity of “The Saint,” even at this second attempt. 











| statement will not be easily improved upon. 





CURRENT LITERATORE, 





THE STORY OF LORD CLIVE. 


The Story of Lord Clive. By John Lang. “The Children’s 
Heroes” Series. (T. C. and E. C. Jack. 1s. 6d. net.)—Though 
our notice is somewhat belated, we feel that we must find space 
to say a warm word of praise for this admirable little book. Aj) 
the numbers of “The Children’s Heroes” Series have been good, 
but the “story” of Clive is told in such a way as to make it 
almost as delightful for grown-up people as for children, and 
yet there is no sacrifice in the matter of simplicity of narration. 
The book is eminently just and fair to Clive, and tells the 
wonderful story of his life with sympathy as well as accuracy, 
Clive was, in truth, neither a wild, uneducated savage, nor 
a bad, bold, unscrupulous man redeemed by patriotism, but in 
reality a wise and brave statesman with a sound heart. He wag 
never ashamed of his own actions, and we believe that the 
more closely those actions are examined the more clearly it 
will be seen that there was nothing in them of which 
his countrymen need be ashamed. Unfortunately, Macaulay’s 
delight in a striking antithesis tempted him“to depict Clive 
as a man of violent moral contrasts. Even in the matter of 
Omichund we hold that Clive acted rightly and honourably, 
Unless men are always to be at the mercy of the blackmailer, 
Clive did what was right and necessary in the circumstances, 
The proved blackmailer in private life is treated in the way 
that Clive treated Omichund. We do not see why there should 
be a different treatment for the blackmailer in public affairs. We 
have only to add our sincere wish that The Story of Lord Clive 
will be read by a very large number of boys and girls, and that 
they will take the lessons of his life to heart. Mr. John Lang is to 
be congratulated on a most excellent piece of work. Mr. Stewart 
Orr gives him sound support in his pictures. 








POPE’S ILIAD. 


Pope's Iliad of Homer. Edited, with an Introduction, by Pro. 
fessor A. J. Church. (Cassell and Co. 2s. net.)—We welcome 
this edition of what must always be considered a great poem, 
even though it is not Homer. Professor Church contributes an 
excellent introduction, in which he not only discusses Pope’s 
work, but provides useful prolegomena for those unfamiliar with 
the original. He gives a succinct account of the Homeric question, 
on which he himself holds the most conservative view, and he 
discusses the characteristics of the Homeric world. We are glad 
that he has printed Pope’s own preface, which has always seemed 
to us a very fine piece of criticism, much in advance of the usual 
criticism of the poet’s age. Nothing could be more dis. 
criminating than the comparison drawn between Homer and 
Virgil, and, though much has been said on the subject, Pope's 
The poem itself is 
a magnificent Georgian epic, which, though it has little of the 
simple majesty and fire of the Greek, is yet full of a dignity and 
fire of its own. Sometimes the poet is overmastered by the vices 
of the literary tradition under which he wrote, as in the famous 
concluding lines of Part VIII., which Tennyson has so nobly 
rendered. 

** Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole,”’"— 
is not Homer, or, indeed, any kind of poetry. But, on the other 
hand, how excellent, and in its way moving, is the speech of 
Sarpedon to Glaucus in Book XII. :— 


*“* Could all our care elude the gloomy grave, 
Which claims no less the fearful than the brave, 
For lust of fame I should not vainly dare 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy soul to war; 

But since, alas! ignoble age must come, 
Disease, and death’s inexorable doom ; 

The life which others pay, let us bestow, 

Aud give to fame what we to nature owe; 
Brave though we fall, and honoure1 if we live, 
Or let us glory gain, or glory give!”’ 








COMMERCE IN WAR. 

Commerce in War. By L. A. Atherley-Jones, K.C., MP. 
Assisted by Hugh H. L. Bellot, M.A., D.C.L. (Methuen and Co. 
Ms. net.)—Recent years have seen a considerable output of books 
on international law, written from another point of view than the 
old treatises. They are not concerned with spinning subtleties 
about the ultimate sanctions of the science, but they take the 
working practice of nations, and aim rather at giving practical 
guidance to those engaged in international activities. The rules 
laid down have, of course, none of the certainty of those founded 
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on statute or a long series of decisions, for it lies with any 
pation at any moment to change the practice and declare, for 
instance, an entirely new theory of contraband. The volume 
before us, by Mr. Atherley-Jones and Mr. Bellot, deals only with 

ical questions of commerce, and aims at proving useful “ not 
only to the lawyer, but to the shipowner and shipper, and also to 
that large class of public servants—diplomatists and consuls— 
who are compelled, many of them in remote parts of the earth, 
to discharge weighty and responsible functions in the protection 
of British. commerce.” The authors do not deal with all the 
commercial questions raised by the late Russo-Japanese War, 
such as wireless telegraphy, but they give excellent summaries of 
the law as to the chief matters, such as contraband, blockade, 
carriage of property at sea, search, capture and recapture. The 
method followed is an admirable one. First there is a history of 
international practice since the Middle Ages, then a summary of 
present-day practice among the different Powers based on treaties 
and proclamations, and finally an analysis of the case law. So 
far as we have examined the digest it seems carefully and lucidly 
framed, and the book should fulfil the authors’ desires and make 
an excellent manual of practice. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


on al 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for veview in other Sorms,) 








Peaceful Personalities and Warriors Bold. By Frederic 
Villiers. (Harper and Brothers. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Villiers has 
learnt the thoughts of many men, at times and in places where 
they are wont to come out with as little reserve as may be. His 
recollections go back more than thirty years, and they extend 
ad ortus Solis ab Hesperio cubili. Among the “ peaceful personali- 
ties” is Prince Bismarck,—the epithet seems a little odd, but 
then it is in his diplomatic character that he appears. Here 
is a story, not unfamiliar to readers of the Spectator, told 
by Lord Rowton about the Berlin Conference. Disraeli had 
told the German Chancellor that if certain points were not con- 
ceded, he should break off the negotiations. This produced no 
effect. Mr. Montague Corry, as he then was, telegraphed 
for places in a certain boat. All telegrams were seen by 
the Chancéllor, and this was taken seriously, with the happiest 
result. Another story of peace tells us how a Peer, going to 
take up an Australian Governorship, telegraphed Rudyard 
Kipling’s line, “Greeting! your birthstain you have turned to 
good,” and was surprised to find that it did not please. By 
way of a contrast there is a story of King Edward. One day 
at dinner he toasted one of his equerries, Major Teesdale, some- 
what to his surprise. The Prince (as he then was) had 
remembered that it was the anniversary of his Victoria Cross 
day. Another man of peace for the time was an Abyssinian 
chief, who was so struck with Mr. Villiers’s possession of a 
Worcester-sauce bottle with a glass stopper that he offered him 
his daughter, and a very handsome girl too. There was then no 
other glass stopperin Abyssinia. The Negus had a bottle, but 
for a stopper the cone of mealie with a rag round it. The owner 
of such a treasure was a desirable son-in-law. Probably they have 
changed all this. As for the “ warriors bold,” they are without 
number. There is Lord Wolseley, and with him General 
Sherman, Lord Methuen (Mr. Villiers has something very inter- 
esting to say about him—it was the incessant messages from 
Kimberley, not in such bad straits after all, that made him use 
too much haste), Lord Roberts, General Skobeleff, aud the heroes 
of the Russo-Japanese War. The book is full of amusing if 
familiar things from beginning to end, and Mr. Villiers deserves 
our gratitude for giving it to the world. 


The Nursling. By Pierre Budin. Authorised Translation by 
William J. Maloney, C.B. (Caxton Publishing Company. 21s. net.) 
—M. Budin professes obstetrics in the University of Paris, and 
directs the Clinique Tarnier, where the treatment of the newly 
born is conducted on the most approved methods. This volume 
contains ten lectures on the feeding and hygiene of infants. 
Professor Sir Alex. Simpson, of Edinburgh, has prefixed au 


introduction, and gives therein an appreciation of both lecturer | 


and translator. The figures are not a little surprising. The 


Paris average of infantile mortality from 1897-1904 was 17S | 


per 1,000. Under the influence of M. Budin’s Consultation, for 
Nurslings it was only 46. In one provincial town in 1898, during 
an exceptionally hot summer, it was 285 per 1,000; in the 


same place, under the influence of the same preventive causes, | 


it fell to 77 in the similar conditions of 1904. The figures 


given for French towns generally are not less appalling than | 


those which refer to England and Scotland. Of course there are 





many causes at work. An obvious one is the disuse of breast- 
feeding. Another is the unsuitability of artificial foods. We 
may note the following statement made in the translator’s 
preface :—“ With the object of ascertaining the average composi- 
tion of the milk offered for sale throughout London, Mr. J. W. 
Peek, F.C.S., and I analysed 101 samples, taken at random, 
between September 28 and October 10, 1896; 68 had- been 
skimmed ; from some 20, 25, 30, even in one instance 65, per cent. 
of the fat had been removed; 89 contained added water, some to 
the extent of 30 percent.” Things seem to be still worse in Paris. 
Here samples were examined from the whole city on June lst, 
1897, with the result that it was found that “all had been 
skimmed ; some had also been watered.” 

Puritan Manifestoes. Edited by the Rev. W. H. Frere and the 
Rev. C. E. Douglas. (S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d.)—This is one of the publica- 
tions of the Church Historical Society. It is eminently useful as 
giving original documents, but this is not the occasion to discuss 
their bearing on Church history and the conclusions drawn 
from them. 


The Religious Persecution in France, 1900-1908. By J. P. 
Brodhead. (Kegan Paul, Trench,and Co. 5s.)—It is too soon to 
discuss the question of which Mr. Brodhead sets forth one side. 
Mr. Brodhead does not altogether commend himself by the tone 
which he uses. Nevertheless, he has something to say which may 
profitably be considered. Whatever the French Ministers may 
profess or mean, there remain M. Viviani’s words. What would 
have been thought here if in the midst of the education con- 
troversy of last year one of the Cabinet had openly declared an 
atheistic object ? 


Church Plate in the Isle of Man. By E. Alfred Jones. (Bem- 
rose and Sons, 10s. Gd. net.)—The Isle of Man is not better off 
in the matter of old church plate than are the mainland dioceses. 
Only two pieces of pre-Reformation plate exist, a chalice at Kirk 
Patrick (1521-22) and a paten at Kirk Malew (1525). One chance 
of survival for some very precious things was lost by a cause 
which was responsible for many other losses,—the needs of 
Charles I, Lord Derby bought all the silver-plate of Rushen 
Abbey in 1539, giving £34 8s. 8d. for thirty-five articles. All went 
into the melting-point in the Civil War. 

Dutch and Flemish Furniture. By Esther Singleton. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 42s. net.) —There are many interesting things in 
this volume. To the connoisseur and collector it appeals by its 
descriptions and delineations of various articles which are included 
under the term “furniture.” The general reader will be mostly 
attracted by the catalogues and the narratives of individual 
owners, of what they possessed and cared for. There is the 
story, for instance, of Margaret of Austria, who was Regent of 
the Netherlands in the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Luckily she drew up a catalogue of her paintings, curios, &c., 
and a very remarkable document it is. The articles themselves 
have gone, but they still exist in imagination, thanks to her care 
for posterity, if, indeed, this was her motive. Thus, in the 
chapter on “ Porcelain” we hear of the possessions of a quite 
obscure person, Christina de Ridder, in 1689. The porcelain is 
valued at about three thousand florins. 


Literary Forgeries. By J. A. Farrer. (Longmans and Co. 
6s. 6d. net.) —Mr. Farrer, whom Mr. Lang introduces to the public 
in his best style, has written avery readable book. At the 
head of literary forgers stands George Psalmanazar. His attempt 
was of colossal magnitude. To imitate the style of a well-known 
author, to invent a narrative of some incident that is known to 
have occurred, are but small things in comparison with the 
inventing of a language, a literature, a whole social fabric. And 
the man himself was as curious as his undertaking, A good 
second, so to speak, may be found in Simonides, the famous 
dealer in MSS., genuine and “ faked.” His method was to mingle 
| the sham and the true together, and so to throw dust in the eyes 
of the expert. He took in more than one distinguished scholar 
abroad. Here he was not so successful. The story goes 
that, having shown some genuine codices to “ Bodley” 
Coxe, these were duly assigned to their proper centuries. 
| “This is of the tenth century; this of the twelfth,” said Coxe. 
“And this of the nineteenth,” he went on when a forgery 
was put into his hands. Mr. Farrer seems to be half inclined 
| to the idea that Simonides forged the “Codex Sinaiticus.” The 
| arguments which he takes into account do not go for much 
| either way. What really settles the question is the place which the 
| « Codex ” has taken by common consent in textual criticism. 

Scholars may not be agreed about its value, but that it has a 
place of its own cannot be doubted. The only persons who could 
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possibly have forged it were Westcott and Hort, whom we mention 


Mr. Farrer mentions the “Cena Trimalchionis” as 
It has some strange Latin in it, but the 
forgery theory is, we imagine, generally abandoned. Among the 
other subjects are the “Eikon Basiliké,” “ Lauder v. Milton,” the 
Marie Antoinette frauds, Ireland’s “Immortal Hoax,” and some 
curiosities of false ballads. 


honoris causa. 
a@ possible forgery. 





We have received two numbers of a new series, “ Douglas 
English Nature Books” (Bousfield and Co., Is. per vol.) No.1 
is 100 Photographs from Life of the Shrew Mouse, Dormouse, §c., 
by Douglas English; No. 2, 100 Photographs of British Birds, 
by R. B. Lodge. The photographs are admirable. To those who 
have attempted the task of bringing the camera to bear on the 
wild creatures of wood and field, they are significant of a vast 
amount of toil and patience. Of course all are not equally 
distinct. The photographer must sometimes be content with the 
effect that he can secure. On the whole, perhaps Mr. Lodge has 
had better luck with his birds than Mr. English with his mice. 
It is not difficult to see why. There is commonly more light on 
the birds. ‘he kingfisher, the owls, and the robin may be 
mentioned as specially good. Among the mice, perhaps the house 
mouse shows up as well as any. But for both little books we 
have nothing but praise. We wish the series all possible success. 
By H. M. Swanwick. 


The Small Town Garden. (Sherratt and 


Hughes. 2s. net.)—The title of this admirably written book 
describes its object. It is addressed to the hundreds of thousands 


of people who have more or less opportunity of garden pleasures, 
and want to make the best of them. How differently such 
opportunities can be used is patent to any one who travels for a 
few minutes through the outskirts of London. A dreary wilder- 
ness aud a charming little Eden may be seen side by side. 





“The Subject of All Verse.” An Inquiry by Philip Sidney. 
(H. Frowde. 2s. net.)—Mr. Philip Sidney believes, but without 
being certain—and certainty, perhaps, is scarcely attainable— 
that the famous epitaph on Lady Pembroke was written, not 
by Ben Jonson, to whom it is commonly attributed, but by 
William Browne. The thesis was put forth, we remember, 
very long ago. Some particulars are added as to the personality 
of Lady Pembroke. 


not 


A Glossary of Ancient Words. Compiled by Arthur Betts Gent. 
(Stevens and Sons. 10s. 6d. net.)—The words here explained are 
connected with fines and mulcts, services ecclesiastical, manorial, 


and other. Aliamenta, e.g., “includes any liberty of passage, open 
way, watercourse, &c., for the ease and accommodation of 
tenants.” 


“The New Hudson Shakespeare” (Ginn and Co., 2s. each vol.) 
is a revision by Dr. E. C. Black, with the co-operation of Dr. A. J. 
George, of an edition originally edited by Dr. Henry Norman 
Hudson. Two volumes are now before us, The Merchant of Venice 
and As You Like It. an 


A Smaller Dictionary of the Bible. By Sir William Smith, 
LL.D. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—The preface bears the date 
of 1866, and the book has been reprinted, it would scem, without 
any attempt at revision, for the use of “ Schools, Sunday School 
Teachers, and Young Persons in General.” ‘The public thus 
addressed is, of course, a very large one; the question is,—is the 
Biblical knowlege of forty years ago suited to ifs needs? Would 
a form-master at Eton or Harrow tell his pupils that Jonah was 
probably swallowed alive by a white shark ? 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1907. (Horace Cox. 203.)— 
Crockford is a well-known institution of which it is needless to 
say much. It is acknowledged that it contains information 
which cannot be found elsewhere. We see that this year’s issue, 
the thirty-ninth, keeps up to its high standard of completeness 
and accuracy. <A few words may be said about matters 
referred to in the preface. One of these is “Clergy Pensions.” 
The cause is certainly not supported as one might expect it to be. 
One reason is the indignation of the laity at certain evils in the 
patronage system. A number of livings, not very large—there 
are possibly a thousand in all—are made objects of sale and 
barter, in which the element of responsibility does not come in, 
and where transactions closely bordering on simony commonly take 
place. One result is that men whom no other religious community 
would tolerate are thrust into important positions. Another matter 
is the taxation of Easter offerings. The resolve of the Income-tax 

authorities to appeal as long as appeal is possible is questionable. 
They doit with the public purse at their command ; their opponents 
risk their own resources. The refusal to allow the deduction of 
pensions paid, according to law, to a former incumbent is another 
harcship. (We would remind the clergyman who compiains of being 


some 





—_» 


assessed on his tithe rent charge that Somerset House will return 
what has been paid on rates and other allowed deductions. The 
tithe-payer is assessed in the first instance, and must recoup him. 
self from the tithe-owner, but the latter has no difficulty ig 
recovering it.) Does not “D” in the index mean, not “ Donative,” 
as the editor says, but “ Discharged in the King’s Books from the 
payment of Firstfruits and Tenths”?——We may mention at 
the same time The Clergy List (Kelly’s Directories, 12s, 6d.), 
with its ample oficial information—a respect in which, for com. 
pleteness and accuracy, it leaves nothing to be desired—but not 
attempting to supply the personal details which make the 
speciality of Crockford. There is one point, however, in which 
there is some perplexity, and that is value, gross and net. We 
have compared five livings of the same name (p. 11). In every 
one of them the net income is higher in The Clergy List than it ig 
in Crockyord. The figures are £285, £275; £235, £225; £314, 
2288 ; £124, £105; £310, £21 This last is a very serious differ. 
It is a case of a benefice wholly depending upon the rent 
of glebe. Two hundred and seventy-three acres of glebe in an 
Eastern county suggest as more probable the lower figure. The 
lower figures, it must be remembered, are given almost always by 
the incumbent. 


ence. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 










——s = 
Alicia’s Diary with Shakespeare Criticisms, cr 8V0..........:0+e00008: (E. Stock) 10/6 
Askew (A. and C.), Lucy Gort, cr 8V0  ......ccccceseeenee ..(F. V. White) 60 
Barnett (J.), The Prince’s Valet, cr 8VO  ........0.ccceececeeeees (Smith & Elder) 60 
Barton (F.), The Horse : Ailments and Accidents, cr 8vo (8, Appleton) net 2/3 
Bennett (E. B.), The Leaven of the Pharisees, cr 8V0 ........6...cess008 (Drane) 6/0 
Breare (W. H.), Vocal Faults and their Remedies, 8vo , (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Browning (O.), The Fall of Napoleon, 890  ..........c000e0ee (Lane) net 12/6 
Buchson (H.), The Grief of Gurneycourt, er 890..........00.ceceeeeceeeeee (Drane) 6/0 
Butler (M. M.), The Meaning of Education, cr 8vo................. (Macmillan) 46 
Campbell (F.), A Shepherd of the Stars. cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Campbell (J. M.), Paul the Mystic, er 8V0.......c0000.scs0000 008 (A, Melrose) net 4/6 
Cassell’s Engineer's Handbook, 40  ...........c:cecceseececeeeeeveneeee (Cassell) net 7/6 
Cleeve (L.), Nathan Todd, er 8vo ..(Digby & Long) 6/0 





Coburn (F. D.), The Book of Alfalfa, 8vo....... snbsdeeesieinnnian sinsonnet (A. F. Bird) 100 
Cook (J. A. B.), Sunny Singapore, cr 8vo....... _ ..(E. Stock) 5/0 
Cromarsh (H. R.), The Secret of the Moor Cotta age, cr > Ove (Ward & Lock) 6/0 








Cyclopaedia of American Agriculture, Vol. I., 4to .......... (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Dale (D.), Naomi's Transgression, Cr BVO ......cccccccsoe-sessccesececcncece 6/0 
De Sélincourt (B.) and Henderson (M. 8.), Venice.. 10/6 
Donovan (D.), The Shadow of Evil, cr 8V0...........00 ccsecec ceveeeseeeees 6/0 
Druce (G. C.), The Dillenian Herbaria, cr 8vo......(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Drummond (J.), Life and Work of Richard J. Seddon...(Siegle & Hill) net 15/0 
Du Bose (W. P.), The Gospel According to St, Paul, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 5/0 
Farnell (L, R.), Cults of the Greek States, Vols. IIL. and IV., 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) net 32/0 
Fletcher (S. W.), Soils: How to Handle and Improve Them (Constable) net 8/6 
Franklin (B.), Writings, Vol. X., 1789-1790, 8vo ..............(Maemillan) net 12/6 
Gissing (A ), The Dreams of Simon Usher, cr 8vo.. (Chatto & Windus) net 2/6 
Gould (N.), Charger and Chaser, cr 8vo . (Long) 26 










Gresswell (C.), Charts of the Diseases of the Horse, ito" 


Gurdou (P. R. 'T.), The Khasis, 8vo ....... ..(Nutt) net 








Haigh (J. L.), oa Galahad of the Slums, cr Svo. ..(Simpkin) 6/0 
Hales (A. G.), Maid Molly, er 8vo.. .(Treherne) 6/0 
Harper (C, G.), ‘The South Devon Co: hapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Hayes (F. Ww. * Cc uptain Kirke Webbe, c OI on sain ..(Hutechinson) 6/0 
History of Ritualism (A), by Vox Clamantis, CE DUO oe. ece<cseveeed (Daniel) net 36 
Hoey (M.), Truths from the Spirit World, er 8vo . ...(Wooderson) net 2/6 
Hyperides Orationes et Fragmenta, cr 8vo0 ..........0005 “(Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 
Jones (C. E.), The Ten Years’ Agreement: an Experiment in Matrimony, 
SISTINE | ncnacaniecssrdniiadaeuinnaiiniueniniiieleiatiéiuianineaaaaed senpeed (Nisbet) 6/0 
Jones (J. 8.), Phe Invisible Things, and other Sermons ...(Longmans) net 4/6 
Josa (F. P. L.), Introductory Manual of the Hindi Language (K. Paul) net 4/0 
Lange (F.), Degeneration in Families, cr 8VO .............+ Kimpton) net 3/6 





Lawson (‘i. W.), Friday the 13th: a Novel, er8vo . .-(Heimemann) 4/0 
Logan (A. C.), Old Chipped Stones of India, er 8vo.. ..(Thacker) net 
Machray (K.), Her Honour, cr 8V0 ......0.cccesecee serene (Chatto & Windus) net 
Marks (P. L.), Principles of Architectural Design, 8vo tices net 10/6 
Marriott (C.), The Remnant, cr 80..........cceeceseeeeeesees een ..(Nash) 
Masetield (J.), A Tarpaulin Muster, cr 8V0 ............000+see00e eee (Biebards) 3/6 
Massacre of the Innocents (The), by an Oxford Scholar, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 
Matheson (G.), The Representative Women of the Lible, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 4 
Merlin (F. B. J.), Law and Practice of Interpleaders So net 60 
Munro (W. B.), The Seigniorial System in Canada, 8Vvo .......... (Longmans) 10/6 
Neame (L. E.), The Asiatic Danger in the Colonies, cr 8vo......(Routledge) 3/6 
Newby (A. E.), Metrical Tales and Talk, cr Svo.......... stececoonsuceeues (Drane) 60 
Newton (J.), W. 8. Caine, M.P. : a Biography, 8vo .(Nisbet) 10/6 
Noorden (C. von), Metabolism, 3 vols. roy 8vo .............. (Heinemann) net 52/6 
Parson's Burden (The), by Author of “ The Perplexed Parson,” er 8vo 

(Chapman & yo net 2/6 
Potter (M.), The Princess, cr 8vo... .({Harper) 6/0 
Practice of Obstetrics (The), by American Aut hors, Toy /8¥0 (Hh. Kimpton} net 31/6 
Pryce (D. H.), Deyncourt of Deyncourt, cr 8vo Long) 6/0 
Rashdall (H.), Theory of Good and Evil, 2 vols. (Oxford ‘Univ. —— net 14/0 
Religion of a Layman (The), ‘cr 8vo nee A~ net 5/0 
Rudy (C.), Companions in the Sierra, cr 5vo Lane) 4 
Saglio (A.), French Furniture, S8vo.. .(Newnes) net 
Scott (K.), Travels of the King, Charles i. ‘jn Germany “and Flanders, 

BOOED, DUO cccccnscncovesasesscessosesobeasnce sesuoopesscesoonsecostoosvens (Coustable) net 

Shaw (G. B.), Dramatic Opinions and Essays, 2 vols. er 8vo (Constable) net 
Shaw (J.), The Cure of Cancer, and How Surgery Blocks the Way, 8vo 










15/0 
10/6 


(F. S. Turney) net 7/6 
Siegfried (A.), The Race Question in Canada, 8vo... eaccocesed (Nash) 7/6 
Stanton (C.) and Hosken (H.),All that a Man Hath, cr 8vo ............ Long) 6/0 
Stevenson (P. L.), A Gallant of Gascony, cr 8vo .......... Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
‘Trask (K.), In My Lady's Garden, 4t0 ............0.ssccsesseesessenene (Lane) net 3/6 


Trevelyan (G. M.), Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 6/6 









Trevena (J.). Arminel of the West, cr SVO .......6..0.005 ce ceeeeee (Alston Rivers) 6/0 
Walker (8. F. ‘ Electricity in Mining, _, EES ...(Harper) net 9/0 
Waller (H. C.), Moses and the a. er 8vo .. (Nisbet) 5/0 
White (S. E.) and Adams (S. H.), The Mystery, er8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Wills (J.), she Challenge of the Cross, er 8vo.. ..(Partridge) net 3/6 
Wilson (P.), Nature around the House, cr 8vo . —— 2/6 
Woltt (H. W. ) Co-operative Banking, 8vo.. ...(P. 8. King) net 7/6 
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LIBERTY PAT TERNS & CATALOGUE FREE CRETONNES 
NEW DESIGNS ETO 
LIBERTY eeocount nas CR NNES 
LIBERTY = Si‘wieYom7itsy,  CRETONNES 
LIBERTY LIBERTY & CO. LONDON CRETONNES 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 











ACCIDENTS 
OF ALL KINDS, 
SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subseribed), £1,000,000. Claims paid, #5,000,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDC®. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


13s. por ib.—in tib, % ib, and \ th. Tins. 





Major Waiter WincGFrieLp writes :—*‘‘ The Tobacco you have 

sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 

as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 
TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
For Members of the Uuiversities, SOCIETY. 


Public Schools, and other approved 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 





Educational Institutions. 


Assurances at very low premiums Average Bonus) Over £2 2s. per 
for the first Five Years under the for 6 yearsj cent, per annum. 
Society's advantageous convertible 
Term Scheme. For particulars apply 
to the Secretary. 


RENOVATIONS 


PLAIN PAINTING. 
INTERIOR DECORATING. 
WALL-PAPERING. 
PANELLING and PARQUET FLOORING. 
BLINDS and CURTAINS Cleaned and Re-made. 
FURNITURE [fc-upholstcred. 
CARPETS Cleaned and Ro-laid. 
BEDDING Purified and Re-made, &c., &c. 


HAMPTONS FURNISH FREE OF CHARGE ESTIMATES 
FOR RENOVATIONS. 


HAMPTON and SONS 


(Limited), 
LONDON, &.W. 








25 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





BY HAMPTONS. 


PALL MALL EAST, 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O. 





Chairman: 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... ... £16,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 


Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums. 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. aud at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. The next 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1908, 

FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 

POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company, 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE =< EXECUTOR. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


A.D, 1720. ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH is 
IMPAIRED, 
Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








DIVISION OF PROFITS, 20th November, 1907. 
NATIONAL | ““iict Aware 
For MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
PROVIDENT ASSURANCE AND ruVESTRBE®. 
INSTITUTION | “et cose of ‘oes Gananien, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 





alleen 
OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS. 
PAGES caceveccccsccccccce _««ee» £12 12 0| NarrowColamn(Thirdof Page) Zi 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) ........ 6 6 0| Half Narrow Column ........ 220 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0] Quarter Narrow Column...... lie 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page .....esesceesss £16 16 0| Inside Page .....e0e.-es000 £44 6 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and la a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average ticelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 1éa. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15a, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net 





Terms of Subscription. 


PaYABLB IN ADVANCE 


Ray- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. : , Guarterty. 
KINGGGM cocccccccecccscoqocceccecccocece BL 8 6.00034 Ber-.0 F 8 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
CUDA, BC. ccccrcccccccceseccoceccescsece 112 6....016 8....0 8 2 





HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





DETACHED HOUSE—PRIVATE GARDEN, 





BELGRAVE SQUARE. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
until the beginning of May, under exceptional circumstances, one of the best 
houses in this delightful position, having the special attraction of a 
Private Garden. 


The residence, which is well furnished, is fitted with all modern improve- 
ments, and contains 14 good Bed and Dressing-rooms, Bathroom, large double 
Drawing-room, Boudoir, Dining-room, Morning-room, and good offices. 
Stabling for 5 horses. 

In order to secure an immediate tenant an exceptionally low rent for the 
period referred to would be accepted. 








Agents: Messrs, MABBETT and EDGE, 127 Mount Street, W. 
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ITBRARY MEN and others DESIRING RETIRE- 

MENT in quiet and comfortable quarters in picturesque country 

town, bracing air and pretty country, 1} hours from London, apply Crown 
Hotel, Brackiey, Northants. : 





- 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


0 itil OF LEEDS. 
WEST LEEDS HIGH SCHOOL, ARMLEY. 
The LEEDS HIGHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICA- 


TIONS for the following posts iu connection with the West Leeds High School 
(Boys) aud the West s High School (Girls), to be opened in September, 


HEAD-MASTER. Salary £400 per annum. A University Degree or its 
uivalent and wide experience essential. 

HEAD-MISTRESS, Salary £200 to £250 per anuum, according to qualid- 
cations and experience. A University Degree or its equivalent essential. 
KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS. Salary £120 to £175 per annum, accord- 

ing to qualifications and experience. f y 
Forms of Application. which must be submitted, together with copies of 
testimonials, not later than Saturday, 13th April, may be obtained trom the 

undersigned, of duties may also be obtained. 

JAMES GRAHAM 


Education Offices, Leeds, March, 1907. 


OYS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SKIPTON. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER.—The GOVERNORS are 
prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the Head-Mastership of the 
above School. Duties to in Septemb A candidate must be a 
Graduate of a University in the United Kingdow or the British Possessions. 
Fixed stipend, £150 per annum, with a good residence and Capitation Fees, 
and the net profit from the Buarding establishment. Accommodation for 150 
Boys, in cluding 80 Boarders. At present 60 Day-Pupils and 12 ers, but 
average of last 10 years 80 ge yey with 15 copies of three recent 
testimonials, to be sent in before 30th April. No cauvassiug. Particulars 
from C. PERCY CHAEBLESWOBRTH, Solicitor, Skipton, Clerk to Governors. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the GLADSTONE CHAIR 
OF GREEK, now vacant. The salary of the Chair is fixed at £500, with one- 
third of fees, with a ranteed minimum of £600.—Applications should be in 
the hands of the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, not later than May 15th, 1907. 


HE* FROEBEL SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND.—The services of a LADY are REQUIRED as 
SECRETARY to the above Society. Some knowledge of Educational 
methods is desirable. Salary £100.—Applications, accompanied by three recent 
testimonials, to be sent before April 18th to the CHAIRMAN, Froebel Society, 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 


retary for Higher Education. 

















———es 


S* MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), 3.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRIs, 


Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resid pecia 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c, Visiting Protea 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


Oztsen EDUCATION CORPORATION, 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 











TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). - 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certificate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms, 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms, 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
The SUMMER TERM BEGINS April 25th. Head-Mistress: 
GRAINGER GRAY. 


ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
T LEONARDS UNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST EATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding. 
houses in connection with it are situated near the séa, and there are 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD MISTE! § 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 


¢ ‘a 

St; HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
kK Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
xiven to Modern ages, Music, and Painting. High and bealthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 





Miss A, 











ANTED in June, TEACHER of DOMESTIC 

SUBJECTS (Cookery, Hygiene, and Dressmaking) for Girls from 

14 to 17, at the Cocoa Works, York. (Classes under Government inspection.) 

State age, y, qualifications, and enclose copies of references.—Address 

zoplies, a “ Private,’ D. S. ROWNTREE and CO., Ltd., The Cocoa 
yorks, Yor! 


ANTED, a LADY of Artistic bent to HELP with 

MUSIC and DRAWING TEACHING, and, if possible, Nature 

Study or Gardening.—Box 176, ‘The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


NGINEERING. 

A limited number of PREMIUM PUPILS are received at the LOUGH- 
BOROUGH WORKS of the BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, as an introduction to professional employment with 
associated companies at home and abroad. 

Pamphlets describing two courses—(a) ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING; (0) TRACTION ENGINEERING (STEAM, PETROL, 
aud ELECTRIC)—will be sent on application to Colonel HILTON, Super- 
intendent of Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough. 

DIRECTORS.—Lord Vaux of Harrowden, G. A. Cornwallis West, C. S. B. 
Hilton, W. L. Madgen. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 




















OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
ENTRANCE SCHO HIPS,—Eleven Entrance Scholarships, from £35 
to £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years 
at the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held 
from June 24th to June 29th, 1907. Names must be entered before May 25th. 
The College prepares Students for London Degrees and also for certain of 
the Oxford Honour Examinations. Inclusive fee, £90 a year. 

‘the EASTER TERM BEGINS on APRIL 20th. 

Por forms of e and further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
Toyal Holloway Col , Englefield Green, Surrey. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE 


SCHOOL, 
#3 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 

UMMER TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY, April 25th. Entrance 
Examination for the College, April 24th; School, April 25th. Boarders are 
receited by Miss‘ WOOD.—Applications to be made to the ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY. 


{ OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages,-Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis; swimming, ridine. Visits arranged to London 
or Puris during holidays.—Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 

‘UPERIOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL (Recognised), Norfolk 
LL Coast.—DRAYTON HOUSE, SHERINGHAM (eight minutes from sea). 
High, bracing. ange and Music specialities. Games, cycling. Great 
care of delicate or backward: girls. Entire charge if parents abroad.— 
PRINCIPAL. 


r | ‘HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—First-class Boarding School 

for Girls. Thorough education. Bracing climate. Health carefully 
atudied. G Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualified 
Mistresses.-HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staif of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Méstress of the Preston High School. 





AND 











nasium. Laur 





LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL 
i Head-Mistress: Mrs. WOODHOUSE. 


BOARDING HOUSES liceused by the Council of the Girls’ Public Day 
School Trast, for Studeuts and Pupils of the above School, 
Mrs. JAMES, “* Methven,” Windmill Road, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. F. WOODHOUSE, *S. James,” 6 Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
Mrs. LABORDE, ** Westbury,” West Side, Clapham Common. 
Mrs. POUNTNEY, 12 Poynders Road, ———- Park. 
All particulars can be obtained from the Heads of the Houses, or from the 
SECRETARY of the School. 


UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. 
School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 
sooner summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistress, Miss M. BE. 
BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 


ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends a HOME for 
PAYING GUESTS and CHILDREN. Pupils for poultry-farming and 
domestic economy‘taken. Healthy; gravel soil; pretty country. Educational 
advantages. Languages ; Advanced Music.—Apply Lady BEA MONT, Swan- 
nivgton House, Leicester; or Miss ALLSOPYP Hill Farm, Bungalow, Botley. 


HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 

GRALAM,.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. _Inclu- 

sive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staif; Great Successes.—Illustrat 

Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 


\T. MARGARET'S, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Und«r the Inspection of the Scotch Educa- 

tion Department, and the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress; 

Miss H, JEX-BLAKE. Thorough Modern Education, combined with carefal 

individual attention. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, &c.— 
Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


‘T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
or Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, i..L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. on ; tat 
TYXHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold): Special care given to individual development. 




















Air v bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. bridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holicway Colleges, and others. 








N\OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired, Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


oe PER ANNUM.—VACANCIES will be filled on 


e these terms in first-class SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S 
DACGH ERS. South Coast.—Write, Box 4.800, Willing’s, 125 Strand, W.C. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 


. BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademuviselle 
LOSSEUX. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 9th. 














ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical ‘Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Paintivg. 

Pupils a red for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
requirad, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER 
BACH.—Thorough education in braciug moorland air. Highest references. 
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OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
S President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
NDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool be oymeny Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
4 ‘as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All brauches and systems 
Wont including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
tagh ogy, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
Pb Diplomas awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
A i ualified teachers. 
mpplie! wt STUDENTS. —Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
ives tion in H , Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ing Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
aap eo for in all branches of education. Refereuces permitted to Lord 
vieoied Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Bev, 
Fimyttelion, D-D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
d be 7 BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 











$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
gnd Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


G L E N M O : 
TV The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., will be held on JULY 
10th and llth. One Clerical and Three Open Scholarships will be offered 
also Four Clerical Exbibitions and several Warden's Nominstions.—For 
iculars apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, 
lenalmond, Perth, N.B. 
§ C H O 


ELS TED . 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 

\ WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical nud Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advan to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.-Apply HEAD.MA ER, 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £89 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition on July 4th and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same ener yy to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
bingd DLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS. Entrances to Woolwich, 

















NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALES. 
OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production, 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &. Others received for curvature 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

af Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symouds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE. 





TERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing;~ beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical avabaings Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 





RINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
P LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in residence; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
quitable students in special cases. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy au Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
INING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MIS'TRESS; or to Kev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The tory, Warrington. an se si 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful positiou, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough! 
‘od education. Special attention to development of character. —Principal, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered), 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborouch. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 


F.R.H.S.. and first-class Certificates —Tilustrate? Prospectuses on application. 
ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). : 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of Evgland. Annual Examivation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, aud tennis,—Principals, 
Miss poreo ‘and Miss TARVER. 


HiGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


Easter Holidays from March 27th to April 2204. 


QURREY HILLS. 
K GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 
School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 
Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 



































BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Hoe on COURT, HAMPSTEAD. 





Mr. STALLARD is REMOVING his boarders in May next to 
HEDDON COURT, COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 





The new School House stands in its own grounds of 35 acres. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ScHOLARSHIPS 

EXAMINATION on June llth, 12th, and 13th. At least FIFTEEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS value from £80 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholar- 
ships for sons of members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY; Three 
Scholarships for CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY; and the First of Three 
Entrance Scholarships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, with preference 
for pore born, educated, or residing in HEREFORDSHIRE. Also some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS,—For particulars, apply to the BURSAB, The 


College, Cheltenham. 
ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 25th, 26th, 27th June, 1907. 
For particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 








Abing . RA 
1905-6, Ist, 4th, 5th, 9th. 


H ERBO NE CHOOL — 

An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 (on Ist June), will be held on June 5th, 6th, 7th.—Further ieforma.- 
tion can be obtained from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


q ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open séa. 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


T. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. Founded A.D. 732. 
New School House and Science Wing. Healthy situation, gravel soil. 
Separate PREPARATORY SCHOOL (St. Olave's). 
Board and Tuition from Fifty guineas. 
Apply to HEAD-MASTER, St. Peter's School, York. 


NOt COAST OF CORNWALL FOR DELICATE 
BOYS.—Specially-built School for Gentlemen's Sons, preparatory for 
Public Schools and Royal Navy. No cramming. Health the first object.— 
For Terms, Prospectus, and References, apply to Head-Master, MACIVOB 
BASSETT (B.A., C.C.C., Oxford), Chygwidden, Lelant, R.8.0. 


JICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, £45 p. an. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOO L— 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60—£20) will be offered, on June 27th. 
Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or, on certain conditions, at Pre- 
paratory Schools.—Apply, Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., Giggles- 


wick School, Settle, Yorks. ‘ 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (2£55-£10) on JULY 
ard to 5th. oo to boys joining May 3rd, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildings. Five 
Roarding-lionsea,—Hewl-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 6th and 7th, 

1907, for TEN CPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of £30, and three 
(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May Ist.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H, COOKE, M.A., 


Head- Master. 
ERCHANT TAYLOBS’ SCHOOL, 
CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

An ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on April 16th, 
at 10am, FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years 
of age on June Lith, 1907, will be competed for on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 
—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. - 


EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained) RECEIVE a few young BOYS, Modern 
house; beautiful situation; home comforts.—‘ N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Govervors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectns apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


J] ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, June 4th, Sth, and 6th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 

five or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council nominations, 

value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- MASTER or SECRETARY 


ALVERN.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 
MEMBERS of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. OTHER BOYS also 
desired, and fully arranged for. Exceptionally healthy surroundings. 
Scholarships.—Apply, HERBERT WM. JONES, M.A., The Downs School, 
Colwall, Malvern. 


ST Oe for the TREATMENT and 
kK) EPUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMENTS in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly _self-curpd 
stammerer of 30 years’ experience. Public-school boys received. Prospectus 
on application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Back- 
ward or delicate . - (17 to 19) preferred. Beautiful country, large grounds, 
cricket & hockey. Parochial Debating Society. French &German, University 
Entrance & other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 
Also Vacaney now for Agricultural Pupils under practical Farmer. 


















































EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
School, with valuable Scholarships attached and strong Teaching Staff. 
Classical and Modern sides. VACANCIES in School House and Junior House. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAM., May 8rd and 4th.—For Prospectus, 
&c., address, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 


BERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 
Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 





YLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 

sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 18t tome. 

Headl-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
HOUSE, HARROW, 
Bracing. PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 





OWDEN 
300 ft. above sea. 
40 Boarders. 


TWO VACANCIES at Easter (fall all last year). 
Several Seholarships gained 





Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 





30 acres grounds, Swimming-bath, &c, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patros—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Presinent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
For Land-o Land-agents.S pentane matenting Cotentntn Se. 


Farming and Golosias Beane 
Bette Tamngument ony t Forestry 7 Branch, ech . 
iw um, trance ti olarsh: 
feng on PRINGIPA PAL. _ [T 


Bo 0. to the 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2lst. 


SPEOTATOR. 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 


Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. ‘Terms Get Prosp 
{\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open fe all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. 














FOS EIGN. 


NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 





HOLIDAY COURSES will be held during JULY, AUGUST, and 
SEPTEMBER. 


Specially adapted to meet the needs of ENGLISH-SPEAKING STUDENTS. 





For Particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


ARIS.—Mademoiselle L. GUILLIER. PENSION DE 
FAMILLE, 21 Rue Valette, Panthéon. fFrés de la Sorbonne, du 
Tollége de France, de I’Ecole de Médecine, &c. Chambres depuis 5fr. 50c. 
par jour. Grandes facilités pour étudier la langue frangaise. English and 


American references. 
IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M. A., Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
Wren’'s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
pils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address : _ BRI TISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


(NHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of. sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. —y a ay French may uir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, a < rgan, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketchiug, Art 
Classes, German. — for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of ) a mtv mn 
Direct service twice daily with Encland.—Applv to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 




















FRENCH GIBLS. Preparation for French and English Examiovations. 

an, English, and French sident Governesses. [Excellent opportunity 

for Languages and Music. House well situated. Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mile. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 

to much larger premises. Fine situation. Excellent Education. First-rate 

Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Art. Tennis, riding, gymnasium. 

garden. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.—Apply Beaulieu, 46 Rue 

du Docteur Blanche, Paris. Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, High- 
gate, N., and can arrange to meet parents. 


OCHEBORD, AIGLE, SWITZERLAND— 
) Mesdemoiselles TURIN and PITTET, after great experience in England, 
BECEIVE CHILDREN requiring complete Home Care, or ELDER GIRLS 
uiring Conversational French and wishing to attend Lectures at the 
Col Good House and Garden. Beautiful and Healthy Situation. 
ummer in Mountain Chalet. Recommended by the Bishop of Durham, Sir 
arles Elliott, K.C.S.I., Sir Mackworth Young, K.C.S.1., Dr. Alfred T, 
—o. —All articulars in England ai be obtained from Rev. H. ADAMS, 
9 Vicarage, Streatham Common, 5. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermoupstr., 
RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity toacquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known. Moderate terms, — refs. given and desired. 


Di itever aims Prep SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


RITISH MUSEU M. 


The READING ROOM will be CLOSED for re 
the 15th April, until further tiotice. movation from Motday, 
It is anticipated that the work of renovation will be finished by the 


we E. MAUNDE THOMPSON 
0 
British Museum, Director and Principal Librarian, 


15th March, 1907, 


UBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 
THE PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE Assoc 
Grout ty the Riahop ot Chater in 198, and now controling oy LICkNGRS 
w giad lot further , to 
business. Maximum Dividend of 5 per cent. ontit + ape ge 








id conti 1 
for Free Leaflet a mek lication Form to R. H. ‘A. LED. BROADW ae 
CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER (Opposite ST. JAMES’'S PARK STATION. 


PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM, 
USKIN EXHIBITION. 
(OPEN THROUGHOUT THE HOLIDAYS. 
250 be an yore pa ma gad 5 _ by pe glo JOHN RveKI, nue 
eve: ex 80 al jours taly b 
Pe sd Be eT Pe ay 
ISS DREWRY’S Pie pote on n ROBERT 
BROWNING’S POEM place on WEDNESDAYS at 7.45 p.m, 
and on THURSDAYS at 11.15 a.m. Fee for the Course of Five Lectures, 
half-a- reaiate for a Single Lecture, half-a-crown.—143 King Henry's Boad, 
London, N.W 


UTHORS MSS. REQUIRED. —Novels, Short Stories, 
Essays, or other Original Compositions, for publication in book or 
pamphlet form.—S. DAVIS and CO., Publishers, 30 de Swithin’s Lane, EC. 


£14, 14s.—NAPLES, PALERMO, TUNIS, ALGIERS, 
GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, LISBON. 19 Days’ Cruise og 
8.Y. ‘ Argonaut,” from Marseilles to London, leaving April 30th, 

ROME and NAPLES in APRIL and MAY, 


Out or Home 
ST. GOTHARD and te SIMPLON. 
NIGHT TRAVELLING, 
VENICE SPECIAL TOURS, ITALIAN LAKES, 


HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh h Gardens, - London, ! N.W. 
BS. ROSS’ | TYPEWRITING OF OFFIOE, 
Jewry, London, E.C. Telephone 12258 Central, 
All kinds "a Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work undertaken, 
Translations from and into Foreign Languages. English and Foreign Short. 
hand. Young ladies trained for Secretarial Posts. 


YPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, No maunifolding, 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, V wc. 


OURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 


EVONSHIRE.—-LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
young to go alone to an ordinary hotel or boarding-house, Bracing climate, 
Sea and moorland, Walks, picnics, tennis, bathing, music, &c, From £1 l5s, 
weekly.—Prospectus from PROPRIETOR. 


| ) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and comneeet for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Meclical an Nursing treatment. Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 

SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s. upwards, carriage paid. Clergymen 

and Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Manager, 

MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for full free particulars. Inquiries 

solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for seuding ready Dressed for Cooking. 












































SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. oe and J. PATON, havivge an intimate knowledge of 

the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 

Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 

sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full particulars of 

reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 

please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 

idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 

London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


| YDUCA TION. 
-4 Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS fer Bogs or Girls or TUTORS iu England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 

OINT NT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
e} (Under the Management of a Comniittee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Association of 
Assistant tresses, and Welsh County Schools Association,)—Address : 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. Registrar : Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Hours for Interviews ; 10,30 a.m. to 1 p.m,,2 to 5 p.m. ; Saturdays until 3 p.m. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
uates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the sel of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, . J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 








148 Cannon Street, 

















INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts apcatvase RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 


portent hools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION 
td. Ctaven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“ Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 





ISH.—6 lb. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 lb. 

2s. 64.; 11 Ib., 38.; 141b., 3s. 9d.; 21 1b., 58. Carriage paid; Gleaned 
for Cooking. * Family trade our 8 ciality. Prime quality Cured Fish. —List 
and particulars post-free. NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 


Quote paper. 

EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities hag a 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Briige, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) & £500,000, 
YOOKS. — .— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogu 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for resents. Fost orders } promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


SCHOOL ‘COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR 


Before ordering for Cricket Term, Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant. 
Gratis and post-free. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 
SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 























A Pamphiet on infant Feeding (48 pages) free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 

From birth to3 months. From3to6months. From 6 months upwards. 

A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing patie suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

germs, These Foods safeguard children from bea and Digestive 

Troublés 80 often causéd by a contaminate] milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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MAPLE & CO 


ORIGINAL 
REFINED 
ECONOMIC 
FURNISHING 
from the 
LARGEST STOCK 
IN THE WORLD 


Delivery on day of purchase, if desired. 


PRICES QUITE DIFFERENT FROM 
THOSE QUOTED ELSEWHERE - - 


MAPLE & CO LONDON PARIS 





YOs T 
The TYPEWRITER for 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 


Send for illustrated Sookict. 

THE Yost TYPEWRITER CO., Ld. 

Head Office:—50 Holwvorn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
Branches in all Large Towns. 





A DISTINCT ADVANCE 


ANNUAL CASH BONUSES. 


ANNUAL OPTIONS. WORLD-WIDE. 


“This is real assurance.”—TRUTH, see 16-1-07. 


Apply for particulars, Heap Orrice, Unirep Kinepom, 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE Co. OF NEW YORK, 
16, 17, 18 Cornhill, LONDON, E.C. 


J. H. HARMSSH- noads. General Manacer. 
THE OL DES ST AND BEST. 
A D A M Ss’ Ss “ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
use to all housewives.””"—The Queen. 


FURNITURE 
For Furniture, rown 00 
¢ nd POLISH. 


Patent Leather, Oil Cloths, and ail 
Varnished and Enamelled goods. 

- VICTORIA PARK WORKS, _SHEFFIELD. we 
BLATTIS BANISHES BEETLES. 
COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union Cockroach Paste. 


Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at Sandringham. 
by E. Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheilield Workhouse 
in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. 


Jacques, B.D. 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free). 


HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shefficid. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








INVESTED FUNDS ...... £63,000,000. 


Bo0KS.— —We can supply sali that’s a BOOK, no no | 
matter when published. State wants. We offer Dod’s Peerage 1906 
bag 6d.), 3s. 6d.; Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, 3s. 6d.; Memoirs Lady Hamilton, a 
38, 64.; Lever'’s. Novels, 37 vols., hf.-mor., £16 16s. Catalogues free. Books 
bought : any quantity.HOLLAND BROS., Book Experts, Birmingham, 








| 


LIFE ASSURANCE. | 


FREE OF CONDITIONS. ibaa OF THs 


AUTOTYPES OF 


| 





Woodward, F.2.5., and Canon Kiuton 
| 


} TO 
| WICKINS’ 





The modern man or woman uses a fountain pen. 
The successful man or woman uses the BEST. 
—_—_—_—_—_ 


“SWAN” 


Fountain Pens 


are everywhere noted for 
their all-satisfying qualities. 


EVERY PEN A PLEASURE. 


Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER— 


“*I am very pleased with my pen; it is perfoct in every 
respect. To those who do not happen to be happy 
possessors of a ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen, I can only say—get 
one at once.” 


The late OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES— 


**I have sent one of your pens to have a point mended. You 
may like to know that I have used this pen constantly for 
more than twenty years, from the days of a book of mine 
called ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ 1857-8, until 
last Friday, without repair, and always with perfect satis- 
faction. I have written with it half-a-dozen or more 
volumes, a large number of essays, &c., and thousands of 
letters. I feel to it as an old friend, and I hope you will do 
the best you can for it, though I have in the meantime 
bought another of your make. I do not know whether you 
care for this testimonial, but I fecl as if the pen which has 
carried out so much of my thought, and brought back so 
much in various forms in return, was entitled to this 
certificate of honourable service.” 


Prices 106 upwards. 


STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


MABIE, TODD & CO, 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BRANCHES : 
93 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, 
_ Manchester ; 3 and at Paris, Brussels, New v York, and Chicago. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


SOLD BY 





74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Permanent Photographie Copies of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype Warcany Process. 


OLD MASTERS 
CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 


WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE PRE- 
RAPHAELITE SCHOOL, 


AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS. 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM THE PARIS SALONS. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, Now Ready, NEW 


IN THE GREAT 


EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes, and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations, For convenience of reference 
the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Arfists’ Names. 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


A Visit ff Inspection | is “invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREE ie LONDON, Wo. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 


| LIBEARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Guaranteed | 


Telephone: CENTRAL i515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmzs, Lonpox. : Usicops and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, wee LONDON, 


READ MUSIC EASILY AT 8IG 
RAPID PIANOFOKTE. “TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 
** Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
** Best popular violin school before the public."—ALFRED Gipsoy 
Price 2s. 6d. each net, post-frec. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out “* on Sale” to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues gratis. 
WICKINS & CU., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond St., London, W 


Beck 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all BRANCHES of 
LITERATURE. 


H, J. GLAISHER’S MARCH CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
free. Books at Bargain Prices. 
GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 





Post- 


i ? "“lteueas Street, W. 
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W. D. HOWELLS’ 
NOVELS. 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARY EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 


A MODERN INSTANCE. 2 vols., 
12s. 
A WOMAN’S REASON. 2 vols. 


12s. 


DR. SSEen's PRACTICE. 1 vol., 
3 


INDIAN SUMMER. ‘1 vol., 6s. 
ANNIE KILBURN. 1 vol., 6s. 
A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES. 


2 vols., 12s. 


THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. 


1 vol., 6s. 


MODERN ITALIAN POETS. 


7s. 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES 
1 vol., 6s. 


THE LANDLORD AT LION’S HEAD. 


1 vol., 6s. 


APRIL HOPES. 1 vol., 6s. 


THE MINISTER'S CHARGE; or, 
— of Lemuel Barker. 
1 vol., 6s. 


MERCY. 1 vol., 6s. 
THE WORLD OF CHANCE. 1 vol., 
6s ‘ 


A TRAVELLER FROM ALTRURIA. 


1 vol., 6s. 


IN “AMERICAN AUTHOR” 
SERIES. 


1 vol., 


Price 1s. a vol. paper, or 2s. a vol. cloth, 
gilt top. 


AN OPEN-EYED CONSPIRACY. 
IDYLS IN DRAB. 

A FOREGONE CONCLUSION. 

A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 
THEIR WEDDING JOURNEY. 

A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT. 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK. 


2 vols. 


OUT OF THE QUESTION. 
THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 


2 vols. 
A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY. 
VENETIAN LIFE. 2 vols. 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 2 vols. 
THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 


2 vols. 
INDIAN SUMMER. 2 vols. 
THE SHADOW OF A DREAM. 
AN IMPERATIVE DUTY. 


FARCES. 8 vols., Is. each. 

THE MOUSE-TRAP. 
EVENING DRESS. 
THE GARROTERS. 
FIVE O'CLOCK TEA. 
A LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 
THE UNEXPECTED GUESTS. 
THE ALBANY DEPOT. 
A LIKELY STORY. 

“Mr. Howells is one of the best living 
writers of American fiction.”— Academy. 

“Mr. Howells seems resolved to do for 
America what Dickens and Thackeray have 
done for England. His novels are studies 
of American life, realistic and faithful to 
an extraordinary degree...... These books 


are absolute photographs of social life.” 
—Literary World. 








Edinburgh : 
DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT and CO., Ltd, 





| 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 
APRIL. 
Eeret To-pay. By Sir Auckland Colvin, K.C.S.L., 
K.C.M.G. 


Mr. Hatpane’s Dream or a “ Nationat” ARMY. 
By Colonel the Earl of Erroll, K.T., C.B. 
Tae Evit or Iexortnc Mivnoriries. By the Right 
Hon, Lord Colchester. 
A Cotoyx1at Stupy or Loypon Crvitisation. By 
Mrs. Grossmann. 
Some Lonpon CHILDREN aT Pray. By Rose M. 
radley. 
CuaiLpren’s Competitions. By Eva M. Martin. 
Women anv Poritics: A ReJornpEr. 
(1) By Caroline E. Stephen. 
(2) By the Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 
A Firreentu-Cestury Feminists. By Mrs. W. 
Kemp- Welch. 
M. Clemenceau aS WRITER AND PaiLtosopuer. By 
the Abbé Ernest Dimnet. 
Tue Lire anv Letters or Lesiie Stergrx. By 
George W. Prothero. 
Tue Greek ANTHOLOGY. - By Herbert Paul, M.-P. 
Hore For THe Trovt-Srreams. By W. Ear! 
Hodgson. 
A PLEA FoR THE PopuLAs In LITERATURE. 
A. Spender. 
Tue Literary Associations OF Hampsuirne. By 
the Rev. Canon Vaughan. 
Tue Norwicu ScHoou aNnp THEIR Last ExPonent. 
By Arthur P. Nicholson. 
A Ripe rHroves Bosnia AND THE HERCEGOVINA, 
By Lady Thompson. 


London: Sportiswoonr & Co., Limite, 
5 New Street Square. 


CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW. April. 2s. 6d. 
Liperat Coroniat Poxicr. By E. T. Cook. 
Is Literature Drinc? By Herbert Paul, M.P. 
Tue Germax Evections anp THe Socta, Demo- 
crats, By Dr. Edward Bernstein. 
Tue Prosiem or THE OLD Testament. By Prof, 
Peake. . 
Ferpinanp Brunetiére. By G. Constant. 
Tue New Army Scueme. By Col. F. N. Maude, C.B. 
Tse Present Crisis tv CHRISTIAN Morats. By 
Prof. S. H. Mellone. 
Tue INVESTMENTS OF THE Masses. 
Quail. 
Tue Jew 1x Music. By A. E. Keeton. 
Experience in TuroLogy: a Cuarter or Arro- 
BiocraPpuy. By A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 
Forrics Arrairs. By Dr. HU. J. Dillon. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 


OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cocour MUCKLE GREY 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 


By J. 





By Jesse 








Descriptive Booklet (with Patterns) from the 


BALLYMENAGH roan 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall) 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, rul or plain. 
Authors should note that THe Lzapenuatt 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 











Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C. Esr. 1782, 
Fire. 
WorgsMEN’s COMPENSATION. 
BurGLary. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
FIpeLity GUARANTEE. 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
JOHN BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
payable a: Post Office, Southampton Street 
Strand, to JouN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





BLACKWOOD's 
MAGAZINE. 


A Correspondent abroad writes .— 

‘Living so far from the centres of 
everything, the best, if not the only 
way to keep in intelligent touch with 
the world at large is to be found in 
the possession of a sound knowledge 
of your pages.” 











Subscribers both at home and abroad 
can have the Magazine sent by post 
monthly from the Publishing Office for 
30s. por annum. 


APRIL CONTENTS, 
Mr. Haldane’s Army. 
An Eddy of War. 
Viterbo: the City of Popes and Con. 
claves. 


On Some Great English Oaks. 
By Dr. J. Nisper, 
Old Galway Life: Further Recollec. 
tions. 


The Last Century of Scottish History. 
The Universities and the State. 
The Yellow Press. By Cuartes Wuaisuer, 


The Daft Days—Chaps. 28-29. 
By Nei Mosno. 


Henry Fielding. By J. H. Lossay, 


Musings without Method. 

The Flying Stationer—The Amateurs of 
Broadsides—Burton and Pepys—The Shir- 
burn Ballads—Their Charm andCharacter 
—Doggerel or Poetry—The Catnach Press 
—The Death of the Broadside—Demo- 
cratic Literature—Another Terror to 
Death. 


Government and the Goad. 


Wittimam Biacewoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinuer Wime. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 3 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wiue 
usually sold at hogher prices, 
The appreciatiou this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 





Per Doren. 
Bots. 4- Bots, 


176 9/9 


i Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kaulway Station, mecluding Cases 
ond Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them 1n value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


*“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there ts no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“Kk” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 











DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 
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' JESUS 
IN MODERN CRITICISM 


By Prof. P. W. SCHMIEDEL. 
Translated by M. A. CANNEY. 
Paper Covers, price 6d. net. 





JESUS 


By Dr. ARNO NEUMANN. 
Translated by M. A. CANNEY. 


Vith a Preface by Prof. P. W. SCHMIEDEL. 
Cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF 


JESUS 


By Prof. OSCAR HOLTZMANN. 


Translated by J. T. BEALBY and 
M. A. CANNEY. 


Cloth, price 15s. net. 





A and C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Svo, 3s. Gd. net, 
THE 


IRISH PARLIAMENT 
1775. 


FROM AN OFFICIAL AND CONTEMPORARY 
MANUSCRIPY. 


Edited by WILLIAM HUNT, M.A., D.Litt. 


CASTLEREAGH declared that, in procuring the extinction of the 
Irish Parliament, he was buying up “the fee-simple of Irish 
corruption.” The corrupt state of the Parliament, as it existed 
before “Grattan’s Parliament,” and the part taken by the Crown 


in corrupting it, are illustrated by a secret document compiled in | 


1775, probably by Sir John Blaquiere, the Chief Secretary, which 
forms the text of this volume. It gives a list of the two Houses, 
with notices of the favours that members had received from 
Government as inducements to support the Castle by their votes, 
and of their conduct in Parliament. 


The volume throws light on a critical period in Irish Parlia- 
mentary history, and is full of interesting and amusing notices 
of contemporary Irish politicians. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
. CONTENTS. APRIL, 1907. 
A SevertisTE Brrtupar. (Ix Hoxovr or A. C. Swixsorye.) By Alfred 





Noyes. 
IrzLanp axp Sea-Power. By Pollux. 
Pay-Germanism. By Chedo Mijatovich. 


May’s Pirace iy tHE Usiverses. By Prof. H. H. Turner, F.R.S. 


Tut Lasp Famine 1x Russia anD M. Stotrrry’s Scueme. By B. C. 
Baskerville. 

Hesry Fre.pinc axp nis Writincs, By H. C. Minchin. 

Tus Cotontan Coxrerence. By Geoffrey Drage. 

Kise Mucwomr: on tue Moral or tur Evecrions. By J. C. Bailey. 


Lospox Ciups, Past ayp Presext. By Major Arthur Gritiths. 
Mr. Hersert Pavt’s “ Mopres ENGuanp.” Ry J. A. R. Marriott. 

HE Ricuts anD Wroncs or SocraLism. By Prof. Adolph Wazuer. 
Tae SitvaTion iv THE NEAR East. By Alfred Stead. 
Taz German Navy Estimates, 1907. By J. L. Bashford. 

mE Recent DeveLopmENTS IN PLasNt-Growrnc. By G. Clarke Nuttall 
Tae Tavs INwWaARDNESS OF THE Woman's Movement. 
Foreigy Arrarrs: a CHRONIQTE. 
Tue Stoorine Lapr. Chaps. 7-9. 
ConnEsPonpDENcE, By the 


By Florence Bright. 


By Maurice Hewlett. 
on. J. Harris. 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


j 


MACMILLAN AND 60.’S LIST. 


Mr. PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE TRUCE 
IN THE EAST 


And its Aftermath. 
Being a Sequel to “The Re-shaping of the Far East.” 
With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Chronicle.—‘t Mr. Putnam Weale’s book deserves study as @ 


serious contribution to the comprehension of the greatest problem of ancient 
or modern times.”’ 


HER MAJESTY’S REBELS. 


By S. R. LYSAGHT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OLD HAMPSHIRE VIGNETTES. By Author 


of ** Mademoiselle Ixe " aud “ Cecilia de Noél.” Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. net. 


The Evening Standard.—“ The vignettes are charming little pictures of 
delightful rustics.” 


STUDIES IN HUMANISM. by F. ©. &. 
SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. 8vo, 10s. net. 
The Athenzum.—‘ The most systematic and closely reasoned coutribution 
to the literature of this subject which has appeared for many a long year.” 


BY AUTHOR OF “THE FAITH OF A_ CHRISTIAN.” 
THE FIFTH GOSPEL: 
BEING THE PAULINE INTERPRETATION OF THE CHRIST 


Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





























A LAYMAN’S MIND ON CREED AND 


CHURCH. By JOHN STEWART TEMPLETON. Crown 6vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH, OR THE 
DOCTRINE Of CHRIST. By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN, Author 
of “* Life of Phillips Brooks,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 6d. net. 








EIGHTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By Gone a. Hon. HENBY FAWCETT, M.P., D.C.L. Eighth Edition 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL. A Leiter to a 


Labour Friend. By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 








SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By Wiuiax Buake 
ODGERS, M.A., LL.D., &c. Second Edition by the Auraor and 
Epwarp James Naupretr, of the Middle Temple. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

[English Citizen Series. 





NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
BIRDCRAFT. A Field Book of 200 Song, Game, and 


Water Birds. By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. With 80 Full-page 
Plates. New Impression, Crown 8vo0, 8s. 6d. net. 





FOURTH EDITION. 


|ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY 


AND FINE ART. With a Critical Text and Translation of the Poetics. 
By 8S. H. BUTCHER, M.P., Litt.D. Fourth Edition, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The APRIL Number contains: 


RHEIMS CATHEDRAL, WHERE KINGS WERE CROWNED. 
Euizasets Rosixs Pesyevt. Pictures by Josera Pexyewu. 

THE GAMBLING MANIA. By Jacon A. Bus. 

COME AND FIND ME.—t. A Novel. By Etizasera Rosiys. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 





By 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 








IMPORTANT PAMPHLET. 
JUST PUBLISHED. ‘ PRICE 3d. 


THE SOLDIER’S PAY. 
A Short Retrospect and a Criticism. 
By ‘“ CAROLUS.” 
London : WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, Ld., 23 Cockspur St.. S.W. 
OOK BARGAINS.—T7imes Ency., 35 vols., £13 13s., cloth ; 


half-morocco, £15 lis. ; Moncure Conway's Autobiograpby, 2 vols., 30s. 





| net, for 7s. 64.; Slater’s Art Sales, 21s. net, for 5s.; Dickens, complete, 21 vols. 


rivately printed for Subscribers at £12 5s. net, price £3 10s. ; claren's 
ife of the Master, coloured plates, 25s. net. for 8s. ; Cassell’s Gazetteer 
Great Britain and Ireland, 3 vols., 30s., for 12s. 64; Haydn's Dictionary 
Dates, half-morocco, 25s. net, for 1és.; Tortures and Torments, Old Time 
Punishments, 25s., for 10s. 6a.; Gatty’s Sun Dials, 25s.; Thornton's Gazetteer 
of India, 288., for 4s, 6d.; Michel’s Rembrandt, 2 vols., 35s.—BAKEB’'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


half-calf gilt, £3 3s.; Farmer & Henley’s complete Slang 2 ite a 7 vols., 
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NOW READY.~THE FIRST ISSUE OF 
THE 


ALBAN Y 


REVIEW. 
Edited by CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. 


Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net.—CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NO. 


CURRE T EVENTS : 
lonial Conference The pvgmier and the Hague, Russia, 
The Army, The L Election, &c. 


THE NEED OF THE ‘MOMENT 
THE LAND QUESTION IN A COUNTRY PARISH 


Edward Carpenter 

WAGTAIL AND BABY: an Incident of Civilization 
Thomas Hardy 
MARK TWAIN Andrew Lang 


THE LORDS AND THE REFERENDUM Harold Spender 
RITUALISM AND DISESTABLISHMENT G. W. E. Russell 
THE WORK OF THE HEALTH VISITOR 
G. F. McCleary, Medical Officer of Health, Hampstead 
A ROMANCE OF 1821 E. S. P. Haynes 
FRAGMENT FROM A BALLAD EPIC OF “ALFRED” 
G. K. Chesterton 
A RUSSIAN MOTHER: a Personal Narrative (1897-1905) 
S. A. Savinkov, ‘Translated by Mrs. Garnett 
THE FIRST EARL DURHAM Oscar Browning 
LORD eee Hs “OUTLOOK IN IRELAND” 
Rev. J. O. Hannay, Author of “ The Seething Pot” 


MR. HENRY JAMES’ ** AMERICAN SCENE” 
Desmond MacCarthy 


FOR EASTER READING, 











Mr, John Lane has just published a new and very remarkable 
Novel by the Author of “ Widdicombe,” entitled— 


THE WINGLESS VICTORY 
THE WINGLESS VICTORY 


By M. P. WILLCOCKS. Crown 8v6, 6s. 

DAILY MAIL.—“Among the few good novols that have 
been published this year, THE WINGLESS VICTORY stands 
out as something quite out of the common. in its grasp of 
character and circumstances, in its rare wisdom, and, above 
all,in its deep insight into the dcep springs of human action, 
it is a remarkable achievement which entities its author to 
a high place in the first rank of contemporary novelists. 
This is high praise, but we venture to prophesy that it will 
be endorsed by critics and readers alike.” 


“A STRIKING STUDY." 


A BOY’S MARRIAGE 


By HUGH DE SELINC OU RT. Crown vo, 6s, 
EVENING STANDARD,—“ Exceedingly realis slic 
and simple piece of work.” 


A DETECTIVE STORY. 


THE DANGERVILLE INHERITANCE 
By A. C. FOX-DAVIES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ A fascinating and thrilling story.” 


“A BANQUET OF SCANDAL.” 


WOMEN OF THE SECOND EMPIRE 


CHRONICLES OF THE COURT OF NAPOLEON ttt. 
By FREDERIC LOLIEE. With an Introduction by Ricuarp WurrernG 
and 53 Full-page Illustrations, 3 in Photogravuro, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

Mr. James Dovetas, in the STAR,.—‘' At a moment when most novels send 
you to sleep, let me whisper the name of a book which will amuse you in most 
melancholy mood. One of | the freshest, gayest, and wittiest volumes of gossip and 
anecdote I have ever read,” 


ORNITHOLOGICAL 
OTHER ODDITIES . . 


: y FRANK FINN, B.A. (Oxon.), F.Z.8., Inte ~~ \ty-Superintendent of 
© Indian Museum, Caleutta. With numerous Liustrations from Photo- 
poe demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


or _HIst ORICAL INTERES. 


LIFE OF LORD CHESTERFIELD | 


An Account of the Ancestry, Personal Character, and Public Services of 
the Fourth Earl of Chestertield. By W. H. CRAIG, M.A. With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


NAPOLEON’S CAMPAIGN 





.@ daring but sincere 

















IN POLAND, 1806-1807. 
A Military History of Napoleon’ 's First War with Russia, verified from un- 
published official documents. By F. LORAINE PETRE. With 16 Full- 


page Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. New Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 64. net. 


NAPOLEON'S CONQUEST 
OF PRUSSIA, 1806 .. 


By F. LORAINE PETRE, Author of ‘‘ Napoleon's Campaign in Poland, 

1806-1807.” With an Introduction by Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS. V.c., 

= | Numerous Maps, Battle Plans, and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
net. 





————eeniiaiat 
Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s isste of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XXIV. 

Sporting Books, By Roruxran Hurst. A Pareel of 
COMMON-SENSE IN BIRD PROTECTION. 
SOME AMERICAN GOLF COURSES. By Haro 


W. BEVERIDGE. 
PROSPECTS OF HOYLAKE. By Franx R. Burpoy. 
WHERE THE ‘JEBBA’ STRUCK. By “Hoye 


Countries.” 
SHOT-GUN PATTERNS. 
THE PLUMBAGOS. 
THE OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE SPORTS. . I'lnsttated, 
THE GRAND NATIONAL. _ Illustrated. 
ON SCOTTISH SALMON RIVERS. Illustrated. 
MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS. By the Rey, 


ARUNDELL WHATTON, 


RIFLES FOR INDIA. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR.—Roach Fis shing on the 


Ouse—Nell Gwynne’s House at Windsor—The “ Heaves ”— 
The Foster-mother in the Sheep-fold. 


Portrait of the Week: MISS M. JOHNSON. 


Letters on Country Subjects. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre. 
spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters judged interesting enough to be published, payment 
will be made unless it is requested that they may be inserted 
free. 

Subjects which will be regarded as of interest are anything, 
practically, to do with the Country. Natural History, Old 
Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, Facts of 
Interest to Horse-Lovers, Shooting Men, Fishermen, 
Gardeners, Automobilists ; Good Sporting Stories, Hints 
for Travellers, Sportsmen, and Country-House Owners— 
practically anything, in fact, of interest to lovers of, or 
dwellers in, the country. Letters should be short and 
concise. From 200 to 400 words is a good length, but 
shorter letters will be published. 

Letters may be accompanied by photographs, which, if 
published, will be paid for as usual. All letters for which 
remuneration is sought should be written on one side of the 
paper only, and should always be accompanied by the name 
and address of the sender (not necessarily for publication). 
They should also be clearly marked Country in the left-hand 
top corner of the sheet of paper on which they are written. 
If not marked Country, it will be taken for granted that 


remuneration is not expected. 
All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and News- 
agents’, price 6d. weekly ; or it may be 
obtained direct from 

The PUBLISHER, “The County Gentleman,”’ 
4 and 5 Dean Street, 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, V igo Street, London, W. 





Holborn, W.C. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE. 


“William Rowley.” 


SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 


“The Weavers.” Illus. 


EDMUND GOSSE. 


“Lost Tapestries of the House of Lords.” Illus. 


ROBERT K. DUNCAN. 


“The Making of Medicines.” Illus, 
MADAME DE BUNSEN. 


“First Glimpses of Diplomatic Society.” 


Contributions by WILLIAM SHARP, MARIE MANNING, ANDRE 
CASTAIGNE, E. SHIPPEN GREEN, HOWARD PYLE, &c. 








LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT PLAY. 


GOooD HUNTIN G. 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Crown 8vo. Illus. by F. REMINGTON, &c. 3s. 6d. 
Describes the habits and peculiarities of the wild creatures the author has 


stalked in the great hunting grounds of America. 


Austria-Hungary and the Habsburgs. 


THE WHIRLPOOL OF EUROPE. 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN and 
ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 

Demy 8vo, Illus., 15s. net (post-free, 15s. 6d.) 

“A clearly-written and picturesque account—a graphic and searching 
investizgatiou—of the development of Austria-Hungary.”’—Daily Telegravhk. 

“Forms a compendium of information upon Austria-Hungary. The illustra 
tions in themselves make the book worth baving.”’—Athenaum. 





CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


By MARK TWAIN. Crown 8vo, Illus., 6s. 

“This is the most damaging indictment of Christian Science that has yet 
been penned. Trenchant and damaging as his criticism is, it is enlivened 
throughout by humour and satire that give a very sharp edge to the 
argument.”’—T'ribune. 





The High and Puissant Princess 


MARGUERITE OF AUSTRIA. 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 
Demy 8vo, Profusely Ilus., 10s. 6d. 


The life story of Marguerite, dauclter of Maximilian, and a graphic picture 
of Europe at a most interesting period of history, 


Memoirs of a Famous War Correspondent. 


PEACEFUL PERSONALITIES 
AND WARRIORS BOLD. 


By FREDERIC VILLIERS. 
Demy 8vo, Illus., 10s. 6d. net (post-free, 10s. 11d.) 


® Always informing, diverting, and altogether well worth reading.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


CERTAIN DELIGHTFUL 
ENGLISH TOWNS. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
Demy 8vo, Profusely Tlus., 10s. 6d. 
The genial littérateur here chats about things English, and reveals the 


impression of a sensitive and sympathetic mind as he takes his readers to 
Oxford, Bath, Canterbury, Exeter, Bristol, and elsewhere. 





SAMPSON ROCK OF WALL 
STREET. 
By EDWIN LEFEVRE. Crown 8vo, Illus., 6s. 
“Conveys the subtle force of the magic of the monéy market with unerring 


precision. A most arresting kiud of work; among the best creations of 
novelists in the present year.”—Standard. 





Williams and Norgate. 





380 pages, cloth, 10s. Gd. net, 10s. 114. post-free. 


THE MYSTERY OF NEWMAN. 


By HENRI BREMOND. Translated by H. C. CORRANCE. With ea 
Introduction by Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL. 
_ “The handsome and well-finished volume before us is one that everyone 
interested in Newman will feel bound to read, and will read to the end with 
unflagging attention. It is far away the best criticism on Newman that has 
yet appeared, full of cordial appreciation, and yet no unreasoning panegyric.”” 
, —Westminster Gazette, 
“Admirably translated by Mr. H. C. Corrance, is a work of the deepest 
interest, and one that comes asa fine supplement to the many varied and even 
contradictory works that have been devoted to the life and writings of the 
Cardinal.”—Daily Telegraph. 





Just Ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 10a. 6d. net. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
CANONICAL BOOKS OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By CARL CORNILL, Professor of Old Testament Theology at the 
University of Breslau, Translated by the Rev. G. H. BOX, M.A. 

Being the New Volume in the Theological Translation Library, subscribers to 

which obtain 3 vols, for 22s. 6d., post-free. Full particulars and Complete 

List of Volumes post-free. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME. 
Now Ready, crown 8vo, 240 pages, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


ESSAYS on the SOCIAL GOSPEL 


By Dr. ADOLF HARNACK and Dr. WILHELM HERRMANN. 
Translated by G. M. CRAIK, and Edited by MAURICE A, CANNEY, 
M.A. Complete List of Volumes post-free. 











JUST READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NATURALISM AND RELIGION. 


By RUDOLF OTTO, Professor of Theolory in the University of 
Gottingen. Translated by J. ARTHUR THOMSON, Professor of Natural 
History ia the University of Aberdeen ; and MARGARET R,. THOMSON 

Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. W. D. MORRISON, LL.D. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 1@ Gd. net; Is, 8d., post-free, 


A FREE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


By J. M. LLOVD THOMAS. 
‘If the men of the New Theology desire a clear and intelligent book, a book 
containing much of their position, but maintaining it with an almost aunti- 
quated clarity and courage, they could get nothing better than this book.” 
—G. K, Curstrrton, in Daily News, 
JUST READY.—With 62 Tilustrations and Maps, 8s. Gd. net; 
8s. 11d., post-free. 


TENT AND TESTAMENT: 


A Camping Tour in Patestinc. 
With some Notes on Scripture Sites. By HERBERT RIX, B.A., many 


years Secretary of the Royal Society, London. 
* A work so well founded in direct observation, and so well fortified by 
lcarving iw the literature devoted to the topography of the New Testament. 
cannot faileither to entertain or to instruct readers specially interested in this 
subject.” —Scotsman, 
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2s. Od. post-frec. 
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mumber, 108. post-free. 
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PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA—1415(?)-1492, 


PORTRAIT OF AN UNKNOWN LADY. 
‘ 


10s. Gd. Being a Reproduction to about seven-eighths the original dimensions (colour surface) of the Tempera Panel now in 
net. the Museo Poldi Pezzoli at Milan. . (Early in April, 
The above Plate is No. V. in the Medici Series of Coloured Reproductions after the Old Masters—the first Plate in the Series for 
1907. The full Prospectus of the Series, to be had on application, gives details of Subscriptions to the Series and all pertinent details 
re the aim and scope of the Medici Series, as to which one of the first critics of Italian Art has written to the Publishers that «th, 
Prints give a real notion of the original, which has never been done before.” The Medici Plates are reproduced photographically, arg 
printed on chalkless papers, and have no “ screen.” 


SWITZERLAND AND iTS PEOPLE 


Written by CLARENCE ROOK. Painted by EFFIE JARDINE. 
80 Plates, 56 after Water-Colours, 9 by inches, cloth, gilt tops, 
20s. net. 105 Large-Paper Copies are also for sale, bound whole 
purchinent, 42s. net. 

“It is worthy of its subject, and that is its sufficient eulogy.""—Scotsman, 








VENICE. 


Written by BERYL DE SELINCOURT and MAY STURGE. 
HENDERSON. 30 Plates in Colour after REGINALD BARRATT 
A.R.W.S. 9 by 6} inches, cloth, gilt tops, 10s. Gd. net. 3% 
Large-Paper Copies tor sale, bound whole parchment, 21s. net, 


“The literary plan of this handsome volume is an excellent one.” 
—Daily Chronicle, 
* This is a good book to look at and to read.’’—Spectator. 
“Mre. Jardine’s fifty-six coloured plates alone would constitute a treasure.’ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


*,* By permission of the owner, the Hon. John Collier, a reproduction ig 
Coloured Collotype, in exact facsimile as to size and colour, will also be 
published of Mr. Barratt’s drawing, THE BRONZE HORSES OF SAN 
MARCO. Colour surface, 22} by lt inches. 6s. net. 
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JULIE DE LESPINASSE. 


Authorised English Translation from the French of the 

7s. 6d. MARQUIS DE SEGUR, Académie Frangaise. Frontispiece 

net. after the unique Portrait by CarMonTELLE. Demy 8ro, gilt 
top, 7a. Gd. net. 


“A book of remarkable interest.”’—Speaker. **The value and interest of 
the work are beyond all question.”—Morning Post. “One of the most 
enthralling and tonching books published of late years.”"—Spectator. “Into 
few souls is it possible to look so closely as iuto that of Tulie de Lespinasse, 
and the English translation of her life-story will be read with absorbed 
interest.”—Review of Reviews. 


a 
MOLIERE: a Biography. 
By H. C. CHATFIELD TAYLOR. Introduction by T. F. 
10s. 6d. CRANE, Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell. Index, 
net. Bibliography, and 10 Illustrations specially drawn by Jos. 
Royal 8vo, buckraw, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


* A work at once readable and interesting as a study of a genius.’’—Sco!sman. 
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—Graphic, 








Chatto & Windus announce their acquisition and immediate continuance of 


THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


Professor I. GOLLANCZ, General Editor. Each Volume edited by a competent Scholar. The King’s Classics aim at 
resenting to the larger public of letters notable works of literature not hitherto available in cheap form or in modern English. 
he volumes contain a Photogravure Frontispiece, Notes, Introduction, and Index. Modern Classics, especially such as have not 

yet been adequately or at all annotated, are not excluded from the series. 
' Size 6 by 44 in., gilt tops, laid paper, half bound, boards, 1s. Gd. met; quarter-vellum, cloth sides, 2s. 6d. net. 


Special three-quarter vellum, Oxford sides, shaded End-papers and silk Marker, 58, net. 
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WINE, WOMEN, AND SONG. ROYAL POETS OF ENGLAND. SIR T. MORE’S UTOPIA. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY. 


General Editor, Professor I. GOLLANCZ. 


A full Prospectus of THE SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY, including a complete OLD-SPELLING SHAKESPEARE; Works in 
elucidation of, and bearing upon, Shakespeare’s Work and Age; THE LAMB SHAKESPEARE FOR CHILDREN, &c., is in 
preparation. Chatto & Windus now announce 


AKESPEARE Being 4 Series of Reprints, competently Edited, embodying the direct Sources and Original® 
THE Si. used by Shakespeare in his Plays. In general format as the “ King’s Ciassics,” but 64 by 5} in- 
CLASSICS. Boards, 2s. 6d. net; full leather, 4s. net; special three-quarter vellum, Oxford Side Papers, 6s. net: 
Also 520 Special Sets (500 for sale) as a Library Edition, 7} by 5}in., half-parchment boards, sold in sets only, per vol. 5s. net. 
(The Set will not exceed 20, nor include less than 12, volumes.) 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


VHE accounts of the Duma are not very encouraging. 
The unprofitable negotiations on the agrarian question 
have caused persistent rumours that the Duma has a very 
short life before it. The one hope of salvation seems to 
lie in an understanding between the Government and the 
strong Centre. But so far, contrary to expectation, the 
Government have refused to have anything to do with 
the Centre or moderating party; and it seems likely that 
the peasants, who might easily declare themselves moderate 
if wisely guided, will throw themselves into the arms of the 
Left. Then there will be more occasion than ever for 
reactionaries to declare that the Duma is a revolutionary 
assembly and must be dissolved. Already, according to the 
Times correspondent, the reactionaries think it worth while to 
pour petitions into Tsarskoé Selo praying for dissolution and 
a new electoral law. The Constitutional Democrats or Centre 
meant well by letting the proposal to abolish field Courts- 
Martial take precedence over the difficult agrarian question, 
but now the Toil group have made the latter their own and 
their measure is highly Socialistic. On Tuesday the Budget 
was discussed, and there seems at least a fair hope that this 
business will be expedited. The estimated revenue will 
scarcely cover the ordinary expenditure, and a loan of 
£29,000,000 is contemplated. 

The Russian Government have issued a Circular Note to 
their representatives abroad with regard to the Hague 
Conference. It states that the programme has been accepted 
by all the Powers, with certain reservations. The United 
States, Spain, and Great Britain suggest the inclusion of a 
proposal to limit armaments, and the United States wishes 
to discuss also methods of recovering public debts. Some 
Powers reserve the right to discuss points not yet specified, 
arising out of the programme. Great Britain and Japan will 
not discuss any question mentioned in the programme which 
in their opinion cannot lead to a satisfactory conclusion. 
Germany and Austria-Hungary make the same reservation 
with regard to any question that may arise, whether men- 
tioned in the programme or not. The Russian Government, 
while safeguarding themselves in a similar way, declare that 
they adhere to their programme. The suggested date for the 
Conference is June 15th. 


During the week the /’igaro has been publishing a series of 
articles giving extracts from the Montagnini papers. Thus 
the bloom is being taken from the forthcoming Report of the 


Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry appointed to examine 
these papers. The Figaro articles, although written in the 
Roman Catholic interest, are evidently published only as 
a tactical move because publication is inevitable in any case, 
and Roman Catholics who committed themselves in any way 
to the mancuvres of Mgr. Montagnini, the unofficial agent 
of the Vatican in Paris, are anxious to show, by being first in 
the field, that they are not afraid of publicity. The papers 
disclose what we can only call a system of ignoble intrigue, 
insinuations about public characters which will be extremely 
difficult to justify, and proof of definite interference by the 
Vatican in the French elections. The expulsion of Mgr. 
Montagnini seems, in short, to have been quite necessary. 
On Friday the Times published from its Paris correspondent 
some new disclosures, which deal, however, not with politics, 
but with the internal condition of the Roman Catholic Church. 
They show that the Vatican is vehemently opposed to all the 
liberalising and democratic tendencies which have recently 
been apparent in many of the French clergy. The struggle 
between reactionary and modern thought within the Church 
may indeed cause a greater crisis than the Separation Act 
itself. We deal with the matter elsewhere, and will only 
repeat here that we are sure British Roman Catholics will 
read of the discreditable incidents in Paris with the very 
deepest regret and disapproval. 


A Memorandum has been presented to the Vatican on 
behalf of Anglo-Saxon Roman Catholics. It points out that 
they have a position of great numerical strength even com- 
pared with all the rest of the Roman Catholic world. The 
English-speaking Roman Catholics number forty-five millions, 
of whom the United States and her dependencies possess 
twenty-four millions. The cause of the Roman Church in her 
quarrel with France has been taken up by none more earnestly 
than by these English-speaking members. And as the Anglo- 
Saxon nationalities are the wealthiest, so does the Pope rely 
upon them chiefly to sustain the Church in the new financial 
troubles imposed on her by the Separation Law in France. 
In these circumstances, the petitioners suggest that they 
ought to be better represented in the Sacred College of 
Cardinals. Evidently the object is to secure that they shall 
have at least one Cardinal in the Consistory of April 15th. We 
record the numbers given above with reserve. They may 
be correct, but we should like to see a statement of the data 
on which they are based, as far as the British Empire is 
concerned. 


The Roumanian peasant rising has virtually ended. The 
country was divided into eight military districts and a series 
of “ drives” was conducted. These were hampered by severe 
weather, the country being still covered with snow. Lest 
local sympathies should prevent the troops from carrying out 
their duties, the Wallachian regiments engaged were trans- 
ferred as far as possible to Moldavia, and conversely. The 
Times correspondent does not doubt that the rising was 
fomented largely by Anarchists, who found the simple peasant 
brain a ready receptacle for inflammable doctrines and pre- 
posterous legends. Many peasants believed that if they did 
not destroy property they would receive none in the ultimate 
redistribution. Others believed that the King was dead, and 
that the kindly intentions of the Queen were being frustrated 
by the Government. This correspondent speaks of “deplorable 
and barbarous excesses” on the part of the peasants. The 
Roumanian Minister in London denies that any excesses were 
committed by the troops. Looters and incendiaries, however, 
seem to have been shot. It is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will now seriously turn their attention to the admitted 
grievances which the peasants suffer under the extortionate 





bailiffs of the absentee landlords. 
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Count E. Reventlow, the well-known German naval expert, 
has published a book of political and military reflections, of 
which the Times printed a summary last Saturday from its 
Berlin correspondent. ‘The theme of the book, which is frankly 
designed as a warning to the delegates at the Peace Conference, 
is the old one that Germany must bave a strong navy. She 
must have it, “ not only for defensive purposes, but to extricate 
herself from the political impasse in which she is involved.” 
The author, besides trying to make his readers quake at 

3vitish bogies, writes of the “Pan-American Peril.” How- 

ever, the American peril is to be left alone “so long as the 
hostility between England and Germany remains.” The 
opportunities of 1905, when Germany was twice “ on the verge 
of declaring war,” ought to have been seized to induce the 
Reichstag to vote money for more ships; but even now it is 
not too late, as the composition of the new Reichstag is 
givourable to an increase. 


A great deal of excitement has been caused in America 
during the past week by the publication in the New York 
World of a letter, apparently obtained by dishonest means, 
written by Mr. Harriman to Mr. Sidney Webster in December, 
1905. According to the letter, about a week before the 
Presidential election of 1904 Mr. Harriman was summoned 
to Washington by Mr. Roosevelt to ask him if he would help 
in raising the necessary campaign funds, as the National 
Committee, under its chairman, Mr. Cortelyou, had failed in 
obtaining them. Mr. Harriman goes on to say that after an 
arrangement had been come to for removing Mr. Chauncey 
Depew from the Senate to another post, he (Mr. Harriman) 
agreed to help to raise £40,000 for the campaign fund, 
and gave a subscription of £10,000 himself, with the 
result that at least fifty thousand votes were turned in the 
city of New York. The President has replied to this state- 
ment that he never requested Mr. Harriman to raise a 
dollar for the Presidential campaign of 1904, and he con- 
tinues: “Any such statement is a deliberate and wilful 
untruth.” 


To this denial Mr. Harriman has replied by declaring that 
he cannot withdraw anything in his letter to Mr. Sidney 
Webster. He quotes the President, who, he says, dwells on 
the assertion that he did not ask Mr. Harriman to contribute 
for the Presidential campaign or his personal benefit. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Harriman says :—* I donot deny this. Iwas asked 
to go to Washington by the President in the interests of the 
State ticket. I was told that I could help to raise money. 
That I did raise funds immediately upon my return from my 
interview with the President is undeniable, and to these funds 
I contributed $50,000 (£10,000).”. Mr. Harriman actually 
publishes a letter from Mr. Roosevelt inviting him to 
Washington, but it is to be observed that this letter is dated 
five months, and not a week, before the election. As we have 
only telegraphic summaries before us, and as in such con- 
troversies a great deal turns upon points of verbal detail, we 
cannot profess to deal adequately with the incident. We feel, 
however, that we may safely conclude that when it is a question 
of taking the word of Mr. Harriman or of Mr. Roosevelt, it 
is the word of the President that should be trusted. Mr. 
Roosevelt has the faults of an impulsive and eager, though 
absolutely straightforward man, but, in spite of the deadly 
animosity which he has created in the minds of many of his 
opponents, particularly of the rich men who he believes are 
“ conspiring” against him now, he has never yet been shown 
to have committed a mean or corrupt act, and we are 
absolutely certain that “whatever record leaps to light,” in 
this respect “ he never will be shamed.” 





Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who proposed Mr. Bryce’s health at a 
banquet of the Canadian Club at Ottawa on Tuesday, con- 
gratulated the Ambassador on turning over a new leaf in the 
history of British diplomacy on the continent of America. 
John Bull bad not always done his full daty to bis Canadian 
son in the matter of treaties and in the attitude of plenipo- 
tentiaries. But now, for the first time on record, his Majesty's 
Ambassador at Washington had visited Canadian soil; and 
they hailed the opportunity of enlightening him as to the 
wishes of Canada. Canadians had nothing but admiration 
for their neighbours, and concessions were necessary, but 
they ought not to be all one side. Canada was turning her 
hopes to the old Motherland. “We have introduced the 





ee | 
doctrine and policy of preference to Great Britain and all the 
British Empire, and this is the policy by which we stand at 
the present time.” They valued American trade and improved 
trading relations with America, but “ this is a matter on which 
we shall have no more pilgrimages to Washington.” “ Twenty- 
five years ago Canada would have given her right arm to 
secure reciprocity, but that was now a thing of the past.” 


Mr. Bryce in reply said that his first resolve on his appoint- 
ment was to visit Canada at the earliest moment to learn for 
himself what were the wishes, thoughts, and feelings of the 
Canadian people. He was in Canada to listen rather than speak, 
but he testified to the increasing friendship and respect felt for 
Canada by all the higher and wiser minds in the United States. 
At home the great Colonies were regarded as sister-States, and 
both great parties were united in affection for their Colonial 
brothers, and in recognising to the full that their self-govern. 
ment must be complete. If ever there was to be closer 
connexion between the Mother-country and the sister-States, 
it must be on the basis of equality, of co-partnersbip. Nothing 
could be imposed from Great Britain ; everything must come as 
much with the will of every sister-State as with the will of 
Great Britain herself. On that in England they were all 
agreed. At a banquet held in Toronto on Wednesday Mr, 
Bryce, alluding to a suggestion by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Ontario that he should take back to Washington the senti- 
ment that what Canada had she would hold, very properly, in 
our opinion, asked Canada to suspend judgment on diplomatic 
affairs till she had heard both sides of the case. 


On Thursday the Foreign Office issued Lord Cromer’s 
Annual Report on the affairs of Egypt and the Soudan. We 
hope to deal at length with the subject next week, but may 
mention here the proof afforded that Lord Cromer is receiving 
the loyal support of the Home Government. That proof is to 
be found in the following statement, contained in a letter 
from Lord Cromer dated February, 1907 :-— 

“T am now authorised by his Majesty’s Government to state 

that they recognise that the maintenance and development of 
such reforms as have hitherto been effected in Egypt depend 
upon the British occupation. This consideration will apply with 
equal strength to any changes effected in the régime of the 
Capitulations. His Majesty’s Government therefore wish it to be 
understood that there is no reason for allowing the prospect of 
any modifications in that régime to be prejudiced by the existence 
of any doubt as to the continuance of the British occupation of 
the country.” 
This formal declaration of British intentions is one of the 
most important made in recent years. It shows the determina- 
tion of the present Government to maintain a continuity of 
policy in Egypt. 


Wednesday's newspapers publish a circular despatch, dated 
February 15th, addressed by Lord Elgin to Governors of all 
Colonies relative to the part taken by ex-Governors of 
Colonies in the organisation or direction of companies 
formed to operate in territories which they were recently 
administering. After declaring that he has every reason to 
believe that “the strongest motive which actuates a former 
Governor in engaging in a commercial enterprise in a Colony 
with which he has been connected” is his desire to benefit the 
Colony, Lord Elgin says that he cannot help feeling that 
“yetired Governors would be well advised in most cases to 
refrain from taking a prominent part” in the management of 
companies of the kind specified. We are in entire agreement 
with Lord Elgin, but we should like to go further than he 
does, and to make it an absolute condition of the acceptance of 
a Governorship that the Governor should not take part in the 
direction of such companies on his return home. We believe 
that the great majority of ex-Governors would welcome such 
a rule, for it would free them from the pressure to which they 
are now exposed,—pressure which they often cannot resist 
without seeming churlish or indifferent to the interests of 
their Colonies. It must be remembered, also, that if seme 
such rule is not made, Governors during their term of office 
may be exposed to the temptation of looking out for “good 
things” in which to participate when their time expires. The 
imposition of such a rule as we desire of course carries with 
it the obligation to pay generous salaries to those who have 
to submit to the self-denying ordinance. 


The Revenue Returns for 1906-7 show a total of £144,814,000, 
or £2,059,000 more than the amount estimated in the Budget 
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last April, and £836,000 increase on the revenue of 1905.6. 
The increase is chiefly due to the unexpectedly high yield of the 
Death-duties, which brought in £1,430,000 more than in 
1905-6, and £1,200,000 more than Mr. Asquith estimated. 
To the excess of actual over estimated receipts must be 
added the falling short by £3,377,000 of actual as com- 
with estimated expenditure, thus bringing the total 
“yealised surplus” to £5,390,000, a balance forming the 
old Sinking Fund to be applied to the reduction of Debt. 
As regards the forthcoming Budget speculation is somewhat 
premature ; but existing taxation and the estimates of 
expenditure on Supply services for 1907-8 already published 
afford ground for the forecast that Mr. Asquith will have a 
surplus of £3,500,000. Financial purists will advocate the 
allocation of this sum to further reduction of Debt; but 
the claim of the Income-tax payer to relief, as the Times 
ints out, is founded on two good arguments. “ A shilling- 
jn-the-pound tax on income is a scandal because it hits heavily 
a limited class of citizens, and it is bad finance because under 
present arrangements it is the only convenient emergency tax 


we possess.” 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., delivered the presidential 
address at the Annual Conference of the Independent Labour 
Party, which opened at Derby on Monday. After reviewing 
the achievements of the past year—the annus mirabilis in 
Socialist history—he declared that the future success of the 
Socialist movement depended on the Independent Labour 
Party. They were bound to support such reforms as shorter 
Parliaments, payment of Members, abolition of the powers of 
the House of Lords, and the enfranchisement of women, but 
when they had got them, the questions had still to be answered : 
How was the power which they gave the people to be used ? 
and, What was to be the social value of political enfranchise- 
ment? He answered that their ideal was the Sovialist State, 
and their task was to mould society until it became the 
Socialist State. No land legislation would be satisfactory 
unless it increased the ownership powers of the State, and 
other proposals—old-age pensions, national secular education, 
the treatment of the unemployed, licensing, and taxation 
—could be considered from the same point of view. 
Resolutions in favour of old-age pensions and _ secular 
education were carried without much discussion, but a lively 
debate arose on the woman suffrage question. Ultimately a 
resolution was carried declaring in favour of universal suffrage 
for both sexes, but recommending the immediate extension of 
the suffrage to women on the same conditions as to men, an 
amendment limiting the resolution to a declaration in favour 
of universal suffrage for men and women being lost by a large 
majority. 








Mr. Birrell delivered an important speech on elementary 
education in Ireland at the Annual Congress of Irish National 
Teachers in Dublin on Thursday. Mr. Birrell, who began 
by expressing his satisfaction that his first public utterance 
in Ireland should be in support of a cause which com- 
manded the support of all intelligent people irrespective of 
party, condemned the existing system as inadequate, over- 
centralised, and uncontrolled. The National Board could 
only be touched by Act of Parliament; another Board nomi- 
nated by himself would in a short time become just as bad 
as the old one. The two chief wants of the moment were in- 
creased grants for teachers and increased provision for pupils. 
Ireland was the sturdiest beggar of all those who knocked at 
the Treasury, but he held that the cause of education should be 
the first charge on the money to which Ireland was entitled. He 
did not believe Ireland would have any difficulty from English 
Protestant Nonconformists—he spoke as one of that body 
himself—if they were convinced that the people of Ireland 
exhibited in the forefront of their activities a real zeal for 
education. Mr. Birrell concluded by assuring his hearers 
that if he remained in office he hoped to come before them 
before long, not only with sympathetic words, but with full 
hands. We think that Mr. Birrell’s reassuring words as to 
the Nonconformists may prove to apply to the question of 
University education as well. As regards the primary schools, 
his plea for a reform of the whole system is largely borne out 
by the recent Report of Mr. Dale, an English inspector, who 
gives a distressing picture of their wretcbed and insanitary 
condition. The schools are numerous, but they are small and 
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ill-kept, the teachers’ salaries are inadequate, and the attend- 
ance irregular. 





A large number of the Principals, Professors, and Lecturers 
in the four Scottish Universities, and of the Principals, 
Professors, and heads of departments in the constituent 
Colleges of the University of Wales, have forwarded to Mr. 
Birrell, Chief Secretary for Ireland, strongly worded 
Memorials in opposition to the proposals for the reconstitution 
of the University of Dublin. “We do not think,” says the 
Scottish Memorial, “that an ancient seat of learning, justly 
proud of its past and present usefulness, should be forced 
against its will into a federation which it believes would be 
destructive of its prestige and its efficiency.” The Memorial 
ends by declaring that it is presented “in no spirit of 
antagonism to the reasonable claims of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland in respect to University education.” The Welsh 
Memorial, while expressing sympathy with the desire of the 
Government to make provision for University education which 
will be acceptable to the Roman Catholic population of 
Ireland, declares that depriving so ancient and illustrious an 
institution as Trinity College of its autonomy would be “a 
serious misfortune for the cause of liberal education and the 
advancement of knowledge.” The signatories to the Welsh 
Memorial go on to declare that their experience in the 
administration of the only remaining federal University in 
Great Britain is that a federation in which Trinity College 
would be united with the new College in Dublin and the 
existing Colleges at Belfast and Cork would possess none of 
the elements which are essential for the successful working of 
the federal system. 





Last Saturday the Home Secretary announced the respite 
of the capital sentence passed on H. G. Rayner for the murder 
of Mr. William Whiteley. In our opinion, Mr. Gladstone has 
acted with insufficient reason, and we are not surprised at the 
comment that the respite amounts almost to an atolition of 
capital punishment. If Mr. Gladstone does not believe in 
capital punishment, that is another question, and it would be 
competent for the Government to try to abolish it. But so 
long as the law remains what it is, such a respite as that 
granted to Rayner violates our whole penal theory. It is a 
very unpleasant task to advocate the execution of a fellow- 
creature, but the dictates of mercy are unhappily not satisfied 
by respiting an individual at the cost of diminishing not 
merely the protection provided for the community, but what 
is far more important, the deterrent influences of conviction 
and punishment on those who are tempted to commit murder. 
We fear that the only reasons for respiting Rayner were 
sentimental, which are not only not valid reasons, but are 
highly dangerous. The Judge could say nothing in extenua- 
tion of Rayner’s deliberate crime. 





A wonderful piece of wreck salvage has been effected in the 
case of the ‘Suevic,’ the liner which ran ashore in the fog 
near the Lizard nearly three weeks ago. As it was impossible 
to get the whole vessel off the rocks, dynamite was employed 
to cut her in two, and on Tuesday morning at the top of the 
tide powerful tugs, aided by the ‘Suevic’s’ own engines, 
succeeded in floating three-quarters of the hull, which was 
then towed off to Southampton, where she arrived on 
Thursday. Modern methods of naval construction render 
feasible the building-on of a new forepart, and the return 
of the ‘Suevic’ to active service is now only a question of 
time. The fine weather of the last fortnight greatly 
facilitated the operations, but in any case the salvage 
of the ‘Suevic,’ as Mr. Bullen notes in a striking account 
in Wednesday's Daily Mail, has made a record in salvage 
work under modern conditions. 





Lord Lister attained his eightieth birthday on Friday, and 
at a meeting convened by the Lister Institute at the Royal 
College of Surgeons on Thursday it was resolved to com- 
memorate the anniversary by republishing bis works. Tele- 
grams from the Continent make it clear that Lord Lister's 
epoch-making services to humanity are as freely recognised 
throughout the civilised world as in the country which hails 
him as one of her greatest sons. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Jan. 17th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 85j—on Thursday week 85}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
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RECIPROCITY AND THE COLONIAL 
CONFERENCE. 


i spite of the attempts by a portion of the London 
Press to represent the Prime Ministers of the 
Colonies as determined to hold a pistol to the head of 
the British Government in the matter of Preference, 
we are by no means inclined to believe that any 
indiscreet or em!»:rrassing action will be taken at the 
Conference. The representatives of the free nations within 
the Empire, though no doubt personally strong believers 
in the principles of Protection, are statesmen of wide 
experience, and are well aware of the danger of doing any- 
thing which may in the least savour of interference in a 
party struggle, The moment they see that, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they are being asked to take 
sides in a matter of internal controversy, we may be sure 
that they will move with prudence and circumspection. 
Our assurance that this is so is derived from two facts,— 
first, from the sense of responsibility as regards the future 
of the Empire possessed by the Premiers, and their deter- 
mination to do nothing which may prejudice the Imperial 
cause; and next, from the fact that they one and all hold 
most strongly that it is an essential principle of the 
Empire that no one self-governing part of it shall ever 
interfere with the internal affairs of any other part. The 
fact that Britons oversea will brook no meddling in their 
home affairs is a guarantee that they will not meddle in 
the home affairs of the Mother-country or of each other. 
Though no doubt they think the policy of Free-trade a 
mistaken one, they no more desire to force any abrogation 
of the Free-trade principle upon us than we desire to 
force upon them any abrogation of Protection. Just as 
the wise Free-trader holds that freedom is. greater than 
Free-trade, so the wise Protectionist deems freedom greater 
than Protection. 
3ut though, as we have said, we have not the slightest 
fear of the Colonial Premiers attempting to force the hands 
of the Government by a categorical demand for reciprocity, 
we have no doubt that the Premiers will discuss the whole 
question, and will endeavour to gauge the views of the 
majority of the British people thereon, just as they will 
endeavour to make us understand their standpoint. At 
present many of the Prime Ministers of the Colonies seem 
puzzled to understand how it is that though they are willing 
to amend their fiscal systems by giving us preference, we 
seem unwilling to modify ours in order to repay them in 
kind by the grant of reciprocal privileges. We believe 
that a little study of the question at close quarters will 
soon show them that though apparently they are ouly 
asking us to do what they already do, they are in reality 
asking a great deal more. They can give British goods a 
certain amount of preference in their markets without in 
the least breaking down or interfering with the essential 
principle upon which their fiscal system is based,—the 
principle of protecting their home manufactures from 
outside competition. We, on the other hand, cannot give 
a preference to their goods without violating altegether 
the essential principle upon which our fiscal system is 
based,—viz., the principle of a free market, subject to 
dutics for revenue only, the principle, that is, of letting 
every man who has something to sell sell it freely in 
our markets, subject only to tolls the object of which 
is not to keep out goods but merely to raise -revenue. 
Under their systems, Customs are not levied primarily for 
revenue purposes, and the desire of each Government is 
not to see as many commodities as possible come into the 
ports, but the reverse. Under ours, we want to see the 
greatest possible amount of taxable goods enter in order 
to increase our revenue. No doubt if self-governing 
nations like Canada or Australia were willing to take 
British goods which are now subject to Protective 
taxation, and to place them on the free list, they would be 
giving us a preference which would be a negation of their 
Protective system, and would be analogous to the derogation 
from our system of taxation for revenue only which is 
suggested by those who demand the grant of Colonial 
Preference on our part. But the Colonies answer, and 
from their point of view naturally enough: “ No, that is a 
furm of prefereuce which we cannot give you, for it would 





interfere with the principles upon which our whole fisca} 
system is based.” So we, when asked for a Colonial 
preference, are bound to say that we cannot give it 
because it would destroy the system upon which, rightly 
or wrongly, our fiscal policy is based, the system of 
tariff for revenue only. , 

So much nonsense has been talked about Free-traders 
caring more for the foreigner than for their own flesh 
and blood that it may be as well to point out that 
Free-traders who hold our views do not in the least 
support the retention of our present system out of any 
desire to benefit the foreigner. If it were merely a 
case of helping the Colonial trader and injuring ‘the 
foreigner without injuring ourselves, we should be the 
first to assent to Colonial Preference, for we have no sort 
of difficulty in saying that we prefer our own flesh and 
blood to outsiders, and, other things being equal, would 
be infinitely more pleased to see the Colonial trade returns 
go up than those with foreign countries. Unfortunately, 
however, experience as well as abstract reasoning show 
beyond a doubt that it is impossible to give a preference 
to Colonial goods without doing an injury to that complete 
freedom of commerce which is the very life-blood of the 
Mother-country and which evables her to bear the burden 
of Empire. It is upon the principle of the free market, 
upon the principle of encouraging and fostering the 
greatest possible number of exchanges instead of 
attempting to forbid or hamper them, that the British 
Empire is in the last resort built up. It is our adherence 
to the principle of freedom of exchange that has given 
us not only our oversea possessions, but the lordship of 
the ocean, both from the military and the commercial 
point of view. It is, for example, not because we 
are naturally better seamen, or have greater facilities for 
shipbuilding, or are richer or more enterprising than the 
English-speaking people of the United States, that we, not 
they, hold the empire of the sea, but because we are 
Free-traders and they are Protectionists. 

But, it may be argued, would it not be possible to meet 
the demands of the Coionies by certain concessions so 
small that though they would please Colonial opinion and 
show our goodwill, they would in effect derogate very 
little from the principle of the free market and of tariff 
for revenue only? For example, if a slight preference 
were given to Colonial wines, Colonial coffee, Colonial 
sugar, Colonial tobacco, and even to Colonial corn, Britain 
would still remain in all essentials a Free-trade country, 
and would still in practice, if not in theory, adhere to the 
policy of tariff for revenue only. Our answer is the answer 
that a wise man is bound to give to specious pleas for not 
mending a leak in a reservoir on the ground that only a 
few small jets of water are escaping and that they do not 
greatly matter. Again, if a system of preference for 
Colonial products were to be set up, it would be absurd to 
mock the Colonies with a worthless gift. A concession or 
present made to a member of one’s family, if it is made at 
all, must be worthy of the donor. In other words, if we 
give a preference, it must be such as to enable a large 
amount of Colonial produce to come in at the lower and 
preferential rate. But this must necessarily involve a 
very considerable reduction of revenue, and it is a re- 
duction which will be bound to go on increasing. Our 
former experience of Colonial Preference—and we had a 
long and a very trying one—was that all sorts of foreign 
products were transported to the Colonies, and then 
contrived to slip into our ports under the cover of 
Colonial Preference. Timber, for instance, went from the 
Baltic to Canada and was reshipped under the preference as 
Canadian timber, while coffee from Brazil and other South 
American States went out to the Cape and came back as Cape 
coffee. The same thing, no doubt, would happen again with 
foreign products which could get an advantage by reaching 
us vid Colonial ports, with the result that our Customs 
revenue must be greatly reduced. But since we raise no 
more revenue than we absolutely require, this would mean 
three or four millions of new taxation. Suppose it to be 
levied indirectly. It must, in that case, act as a new 
restriction on trade and commerce, and thus be a waste of 
our resources. In other words, it must be a special 
burden upon some portion of the community, and this 
portion of the community would feel that their interests 
were being sacrificed to please the Colonies. But can 








any oue suppose that this would be conducive to good 
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fesling in the Empire, or to that Imperial sentiment 
which we all desire to see encouraged? We know how 
jn the past Colonial Preference made men dislike the 
Em ire, and caused a great deal of that impatience 
with Imperialism and of that desire to get rid of the 
Colonies which marked public opinion in the “ forties 
and “fifties.” Can we doubt that the effect now would 
be as then? Surely it will be wiser for the Colonies to 
Jeave our fiscal system alone while we leave theirs alone, 
and to let each section of the Empire manage its own 
commercial affairs in its own way. ; 

To say this is not to suggest for a single moment that 
it is impossible for us to draw closer the bonds of union 
with the Colonies, or to strive after a more closely knit 
Empire. Though holding the views we do in regard to 
trade and commerce, we never felt more desirous to 
maintain the British Empire, or more confident that 
jt can be maintained “in health and wealth long to 
live.” The union to which we look forward is a 
union of equals, not one based on the exercise of any 
preferential and political rights or prerogatives on the 
rt of the Mother-country. We believe that in the 
course of the next fifty or sixty years the great nations of 
Canada and Australasia, and possibly of South Africa, 
will have grown so populous that they will be able to 
enter an Imperial union or alliance on equal terms, or, at 
any rate, upon terms which will give them substantial 
powers and rights in the matter of Imperial policy. We 
deprecate a premature tightening of the bonds of Empire, 
not because we are anxious to avoid sharing power with 
the Colonies, but because we hold that a premature 
sharing of political power might end in disappointments 
and disagreements that would shake the Empire to its 
foundations. Let us wait till the free nations of the 
Empire are more advanced in the matter of population, 
aud till they can ask for their share in the direction of 
Imperial affairs on terms of equality. Till that day arrives 
we see nothing derogatory to the Colonies in maintaining our 
present system. ‘That system has worked well in the past, 
and will, we believe, continue to work well as long as we 
scrupulously respect the inalienable and absolute rights of 
the Colonies to self-government, and they as scrupulously 
respect the rights of the Mother-country to manage her 
own affairs. That is a perfectly sound and intelligible 
position, and one which we are confident is acceptable to 
the free peoples of all the Britains. 





M. STOLYPIN AND THE DUMA. 


W E see no reason for believing that the great struggle 

of forces in Russia, which seemed likely a few 
months ago to lead to immediate revolution, has either 
ended, or reached a point where an end, though it may be 
distant, can be clearly discerned. The Government is 
almost as strong as ever, and shows no disposition to 
surrender any portion of its autocracy. On the contrary, 
it maintains its right to establish, when provoked or 
alarmed, the system of drumhead Courts-Martial, which is 
the most extreme form of violent repression. The second 
Duma, though less prolific in threatening talk, is as 


recalcitrant as ever, but has acquired no new powers of | be elected on a restricted franchise. 


active resistance. Everybody is a little more polite, but 
the real grievances of the people—their subjection to an 
irresponsible police, and the existence of a tenure unsuited 
to the aspirations of the cultivators—have not been met. 
The Court will not meet them, and the Duma is unable. 
Our countrymen, bemused by the tradition of centuries, 
believe that the mere existence of a representative body 


with a right to accept or reject laws makes a régime | 


“ Coustitutional,” and forget that the necessary condition 
essential to give reality to that method of govern- 
ing is the right of the representative body to dismiss 
unpopular Ministers, 
to discuss and to disapprove the whole action of the 
Executive. The Duma has no such right. The Premier, 
M. Stolypin, affirms, indeed, according to the report of the 
Times correspondent—a distinctly friendly authority— 
that not only has the Duma no right of dismissal, but it 
has no right either to applaud or to censure the acts of the 
Executive, which depend for their confirmation or disavowal 
solely upon the will of the Czar. Even the popular control 
of finance is questionable, for, says the Minister of Finance, 
if the Duma refuses to accept lis proposals —one of which, 
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it is clear, is a new loan for twenty-nine millions—the 
Government will fall back upon its reserved powers. It is 
quite ready to remedy some of the abuses which bring it 
no direct gain, to improve, in fact, the mechanism of 
administration as far as it can, and even to limit some of 
the powers of its agents, especially that of “ administrative 
exile,” which enables any Governor to ruin by mere decree 
any unacceptable citizen or peasant; but.it is determined 
not to surrender the autocracy, which enables it to recall 
any granted liberty and to support any order by drumhead 
Courts-Martial,—that is, by the penalty of death for resist- 
ance or agitation. The idea of the Court most clearly is 
that the Duma has only legislative power, and that only 
when by “melodious agreement of vote” the Duma 
supports instead of criticising Government proposals. 

While this condition of affairs continues—and we have 
not exaggerated it, for we have not even mentioned the 
murders of two Deputies who spoke or wrote too bitterly 
or with too much eloquence—nothing that the people 
desire is permanently assured. The two great gricvances 
of Russia—the dark cloud of fear of the police which takes 
the sense of security from every citizen, and the difficulty 
which the peasantry find in keeping themselves alive—are, 
us we have said, neither of them removed, nor, in spite of 
M. Stolypin’s exultation over the surrender of some of the 
State lands, are they seriously ameliorated. The poorer class 
of the peasantry in Russia are hardly better off than in 
Roumania, and we have seen within the past fortnight 
how swiftly agrarian despair may break through the 
veneer of civilisation. The Government will not sur- 
render what it thinks its first prerogative, that of pre- 
ventive arrest, and distinctly declares that the right of 
property is the first right of mankind, and must not be 
interfered with. Any Deputy who even proposes such 
interference is regarded as an enemy, or at least as a 
The Government being thus immovable, 
the Duma has only one power, and that a very shadowy 
one. Money is wanted in great lumps to meet all 
“ extraordinary expenses,” and without the assent of the 
Duma that money cannot be raised abroad on reasonable 
terms. It can, however, still be raised on unreasonable, or 
by an unlimited issue of paper ; and if the assent is refused 
the Duma will be declared “incorrigible” and again dis- 
solved. At the same time, if the assent is extorted the 
use of the Duma will have ended in official eyes, and on its 
dismissal the autocracy resumes its powers and every 
bureaucrat is comfortable. 

It seems to Englishmen impossible that such a situation 
can continue, and they fancy vaguely that “ something 
will happen,” or, in other words, that a general insurrection 
of the peasantry—a most horrible contingency—or some 
movement among the soldiers, or some unforeseen accident 
affecting only persons, will provide a loophole of escape. 
It is, however, by no means certain that the peasantry can 
insurrect, or that the Army will break its honourable 
tradition of obedience, or that the Czar will be inclined to 
an abdication, which he would regard as derogatory; and 
moderate men in Russia therefore suppose that a new 
experiment will be made,—that universal suffrage will 
be pronounced a failure, and that a new Duma will 
The belief in 
that kind of expedient is not, however, justified by 
history. Our first revolution was accepted by a 
squirearchical franchise, and the second revolution was 
carried through on a very limited suffrage, while neither 
the Ten-pounders nor the householders have been able to 
prevent the rise of a Government pledged to projects which 
appear to the statesmen of the Continent either Socialist 
or subversive. The truth seems to be that while a difference 
of franchise may cause wide differences in the character of 
the representative body, that body, however constituted, 
is always jealous of its right to regulate the State. 


a right which involves the right | The weight of the autocracy in Russia, too, falls almost as 


heavily on the upper classes as on the people. A restricted 
Duma will fight the autocracy or irresponsible Ministers as 


| savagely as,and more persistently than, the whole body of the 
people, which, indeed, in Imperial Germany seems to trust the 
| Kaiser in great affairs even more than the Reichstag. There 
| is little hope in any of these devices, though possibly some one 
| of them may by the favour of Providence succeed, for it is 
| hard to imagine the dissolution from within of a vast and 
| highly organised Empire like Russia. 


What would seem 


to be immediately wanted is a wise and liberal dictator 
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who would prepare the Russian people for freedom accord- 
ing to modern ideas. That implies, however, a change of 
dynasty, of which no temperate historian of events has 
any real hope. It could not, indeed, occur unless the 
military organisation broke down, and observers are there- 
fore driven back to the old and apparently futile conclusion 
that in Russia there is no reason to expect revolution in 
its full and English sense, except with the consent of 
soldiers, who at present consent only to drumhead Courts- 
Martial. The reactionaries are too strong, and the revolu- 
tionaries at once too extremist and too feeble; and though 
the moderates exist, and have even a majority, the Govern- 
ment drives them by its distrust to make terms with the 
revolution. The Government to all appearance dreads the 
British system of governing even more than a Republic, 
which might be, and probably would be, speedily over- 
thrown. 


MR. BURNS AND THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR 
PARTY. 
\ E cannot compliment the Independent Labour 
Party upon the good taste, or, what is more 
important, the good sense, of their proceedings at Derby. 
A political organisation ought to know what are the signs 
that it is making progress ; and one of the chief of these 
signs is the influence it is able to exert upon the Govern- 
ment. That influence ordinarily takes one of two forms. 
It may affect either legislation or administration,—either 
the laws which are carried through Parliament, or the 
spirit in which these laws are administered. As regards 
the former the Report presented to the Derby Conference 
expressed well-founded satisfaction. “No industrial 
measure,” it tells us, “‘has passed through Parliament 
without carrying the mark of the Labour Party upon it.” 
We do not pretend to think that this mark has in all 
cases improved the Bills to which it has been affixed. The 
new statutory provisions as to the feeding of school- 
children are a dangerous invasion of parental responsi- 
bility. The Workmen's Compensation Act, though sound 
in principle, received far less consideration than was due to 
it, and promises for som> time to come to give occasion to 
exceptional activity in the Law Courts. We recognise, 
however, that the advent of a new Parliamentary party is 
likely to be characterised by a new kind of class legisla- 
tion. Capital and Land have done their part in this way 
iu the past, and it is not surprising that Labour should 
follow their example when it gets the chance. We are 
not afraid of the consequences, provided that time can be 
found for the adequate discussion of these changes in the 
House of Commons. ‘The Labour Members have for the 
most part been ready to listen to argument, and shown 
a wholesome preference for sense over rhetoric. ‘They 
come to the consideration of Labour questions with a large, 
but necessarily one-sided, acquaintance with the facts, and 
it is only by debate that this partial knowledge can be 
supplemented and corrected. 

It was not with legislation, however, that the Derby 
Conference was most concerned. “Our short experience,” 
says the Report, “ has been sufficient to teach us that it is 
as important to democratise our administrative depart- 
ments as it is to democraiise our statute-book.” The 
Labour Party finds itself confronted by the inconvenient 
results of what was once regarded as a democratic 
victory. The weapon by which the aristocratic system 
was dislodged from the Civil Service was examination. 
Patronage was an arrangement by which the possessors 
of power secured the retention of it by nominating 
their successors. The substitution appointment 





of 
by merit seemed at first to put a final end to this 
avuse. In the examination-room all were equal. The 
vacant post went to the man who did the best papers. 
Whether he was the son of a Peer or the son of a cobbler 
niade no difference to his chances. Seemingly, it occurred 
to no one to ask by what meaus the successful candidate was 
to be enabled to do the best papers. But the result which 
had not been foreseen was not long in making itself felt. 
Appointment by merit, when applied on a sufficiently large 
scale, is necessarily appointment by examination, examina- 
tion implies education, and education, unfortunately, is a 
matter of money. The new method was democratic in 


so far as it took away the direct advantages dependent 
upon birth and position; it was anti-democratic in so 
fur as in the place of these it set up the advantages of 





PE | 
education, and by consequence of the money which 
education presupposes. It is quite true that’ “recent 
changes have placed our Civil Service more completely in 
the hands of the wealthy classes.” In the old days, when 
a Peer or a Member of Parliament might get a nomination 
to a clerkship by asking for it, the clever son of the butler 
or the clever brother of the lady’s-maid had his chance 
But now the doors “are closed to every one who has not 
had a middle-class or an aristocratic education.” The 
Report of the Labour Conference is here a little prejudiced 
in its use of words. Education may be “ middle-class ” or 
“aristocratic” in the sense that no one who does not 
answer to one or other of these descriptions is likely to 
have the means of giving it to his son. But in the sense 
in which the Report seems to use it, the words “ middle. 
class ” and “aristocratic” are wholly out of place. The work 
that has to be done in the public offices demands certain 
qualifications. In rare cases these qualifications are 
obtained by a man’s unaided exertions. But unaided exer. 
tions demand an expenditure of time and application which 
ordinarily is out of the reach of boys, and junior clerkships 
are necessarily given to candidates who are hardly more 
than boys. If we were to take the Report literally, we must 
suppose its authors to be of opinion that to be a naval 
officer or an inspector of mines or factories a man need 
have no education. We are sure that this is not what they 
mean, but it does seem to be what they say. The only 
way to democratise administration is to democratise educa- 
tion, to place education, that is, within the reach of all 
classes. But even then the Labour Party will be as far 
off as they are now from what seems to be their ideal,— 
a system in which every post shall be open to the 
first man who comes along. Education must always 
be the possession of a minority, the composition of which 
is determined by exceptional ability or exceptional chances, 
and on the rigid democratic theory those who are thus 
favoured become in their turn an aristocracy. 

It is when the Report takes to giving an illustration of its 
meaning that the want of taste and sense of which we have 
spoken becomes visible. If there be one evidence of the 
success of the Labour movement, it is the presence in the 
Cabinet of a Minister who is the creation and child of it. 
That is a fact which no ingenuity can get over. When 
the present Ministry was being formed, all the other 
appointments were accepted as matters of course. Only 
the careful student of Parliamentary handbooks could 
detect any difference between the antecedents of this 
Government and those of any other in recent years. But 
there were thousands of people to whom Mr. Burns's 
appointment came as a positive shock. They regarded it 
as a Visible sign that the social revolution was in a fair 
way to be accomplished. They could only console them- 
selves by thinking that a Minister with such a past—a 
mere working man, differing from his fellows only in being 
more violent of speech and more reckless of statement — must 
make such a mess of the work entrusted to him that he would 
be driven from office by the public opinion of all parties. 
The disappointment of this hope has been complete. Mr. 
Burns is still at the Local Government Board, and his 
administration of his Department has ranked among the 
successes of the present Government. If it is objected 
that he has attained this position by throwing over all his 
old friends and turning his back on all his old opinions, 
Mr. Burns may safely challenge his critics to produce their 
proofs. It is not he who has changed. It is the Labour 
Party—or, rather, one section of the party—which has 
abandoned the old Labour position for the new Socialist 
position. It is not at all strange that this section of the 
Labour Party should be altogether opposed to Mr. Burns. 
They have moved onwards; he has stayed where he was. 
They have become Socialists; he is no more a Socialist 
than ever he was. That is a very sufficient ground for 
attacking Mr. Burns, as they might attack any other 
member of the Cabinet. But it is not ground for the 
kind of charges which are brought against him in the 
Report of the Conference, still less for the unmeasured 
abuse which seems to have formed the staple of some of 
the speeches. The real point of divergence between the 
Local Government Board and the Independent Labour 
Party is whether the unemployed problem is to be solved 
on Socialist lines,—whether, that is, the State is to become a 
permanent employer of labour for which as a State it has 
no use, and in this way to enter the labour market as a 
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rival of private enterprise. However right this policy may 
hereafter prove to be, however complete may be the con- 
yersion of the English people to this theory of the relation 
between the community and the individual, it is not the 
theory in favour with a majority of Englishmen, or 
of the Liberal Party, or of the working class. Why, 
then, should it be the theory in favour with Mr. 
Burns? He is an Englishman, a Liberal, and a work- 
ing man, and in no one of these characters is he 
bound to be a Socialist. On the contrary, he would be 
altogether out of place at the Local G overnment Board if 
he were. In other offices a man may be a Socialist because 
he is not called upon to put his theories into practice. But 
the President of the Local Government Board, if he were a 
Socialist, could hardly move a step without doing violence 
to his own convictions, and running counter to those of 
his colleagues, of his party, and of his countrymen. The 
consciousness of this fact may well sustain Mr. Burns 
under the inconsequent assaults of which he has been, and 
no doubt will continue to be, the object. After all, it is 
not a very grave charge against a M inister that he is not a 
member of a small and loquacious minority. 


THE MONTAGNINI DISCLOSURES. 


HE French newspapers, led by the Figaro, are full of 
extracts from the compromising documents of Mgr. 
Montagnini, recently the agent of the Vatican in Paris. 
These documents reveal organised attempts, sanctioned 
directly by the Vatican, to stir up resistance to the 
Separation Law (which, right or wrong, is after all the law 
of France), and they teem with evidences of petty intrigue, 
ignoble suggestions about public characters, and snippets 
of private conversations never intended | for the use to 
which they were put. ‘The publication of these things in 
newspapers anticipates the work of the Parliamentary 
Committee of Inquiry. But no political secret is safe in 
France for many weeks, and it might have been foreseen 
that if the Committee dil not publish a Report within a 
very short time of its appointment, it would be forestalled. 
There was always the possibility that the Vatican, to which 
the documents were addressed, would publish its copies 
without waiting for the I’rench Committee to act. This is 
in a sense what has happened. A French Roman Catholic 
journalist in touch with the Vatican, M. Julien de Narfon, 
is publishing a series of articles in the Figaro (itself, 
of course, favourable to the Roman Catholic cause) 
giving the gist of the documents, and in some cases 
exact quotations from them. It may be asked why 
Roman Catholics themselves should produce all this 
evidence of the shady negotiations of the Vatican 
agent in Paris. The answer, of course, is that publi- 
cation was inevitable in any case, and the Roman 
Catholics thought it better tactics to accept the responsi- 
bility at once. By so doing they seem to say :—‘ Here are 
these much-debated papers. We do not approve of 
everything our agent did, but, after all, such are the ways 
of diplomacy. There is nothing venal to be proved 
against him or the Vatican. It is useless for the French 
Government to hold these papers any longer over our 
heads. Now you know the truth. If the French Govern- 
ment are defiant, so are we.’ 
value of these tactics in the circumstances. 
think that British Roman Catholics will be unable to read 
these disclosures without deep pain, if not with a guod 
deal of vicarious shame. ‘The whole spirit of the secret 
negotiations was sordid. In our opinion, the affair shows 
conclusively the debasing effect of aspirations after secular 
power on the Holy See, and the unfitness of the Vatican 
to wield that power. ‘The story of the Montagnini papers 
is a tangled one, and for the sake of clearness we shall 
try to retell it as simply as possible. 

After the rupture of diplomatic relations between the 
Vatican and the French Republic, Mgr. Montagnini 
remained in Paris unofficially as the representative of the 
Pope. He was charged with a special mission,—to bring 
to bear all possible quasi-diplomatic influences on public 
characters, to work secretly in the interests of the Church 
in her struggle with the Government, and to report 
regularly to the Vatican on his labours. He lived in the 


Rue de l’Elysée, under the shadow of the palace of the 
President of the Republic, and his house was a centre 
of the Vatican policy. As 


for all the lieutenants 
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M. Clemenceau has said, Deputies before a debate in the 
Chamber used to go to Mgr. Montagnini and say: “To-day 
I am going to makeaspeech. What must I say?” Priests, 
too, took instructions from him, and these instructions 
were quite incompatible with the observance of the law of 
the land. The attention of the Government was attracted 
to the Rue de |'Elysée, and a judicial action was begun. 
The Government did not think that because Mgr. Montagnini 
was a priest he was above the law of the country in which 
he chose to live. His papers were seized, but in the seizure 
there was discrimination. The archives, or diplomatic 
papers proper, which had an acknowledged sacrosanctity as 
having belonged to a properly accredited diplomatic repre- 
sentative, were not read. All papers of this kind were handed 
over to the Austrian Embassy in keeping for the Vatican. 
The only papers which were read and translated recorded the 
unoflicial intrigues of Mgr. Montagnini subsequent to the 
rupture of diplomatic relations. Mgr. Montagnini himself 
was expelled from France. It is not clear why, when 
diplomatic relations were broken off in 1905, the Vatican 
did not take the ordinary course of putting its archives 
under seals and entrusting them to the Ambassador of a 
foreign Power. The French Government provided for the 
safety of their own archives in Rome in this way. However, 
the Vatican seems to have suffered nothing by its omission. 
No papers of the former Nuncio were seized. The whole 
matter was debated in the Chamber on March 20th of 
this year, when M. Ribot, speaking for Roman Catholics, 
admitted that the Government had a right to expel Mgr. 
Montagnini, but described the seizure of papers as not 
only unnecessary, but as an example of meurs déplorables. 
On the next day the Committee of Inquiry into Mgr. 
Montagnini’s papers was appointed. 

Upon the appointment of the Committee the French and 
the Vatican Press began a campaign of recrimination. The 
Vatican, speaking through its inspired organs, threatened 
counter-revelations. One would think that these organs 
must have been seriously alarmed before undertaking to 
prove that the French Government had asked the Pope to 
use his power to advance French interests at certain 
foreign Courts, or, having failed in that, had deliberately 
stirred up Anti-Clerical feeling in Italy, and also in Spain, 
by the promise of concessions in Morocco. If those charges 
have any foundation, now would be a good time to produce 
them in detail. M. de Narfon in his articles in the Figaro 
says that it would be childish to contend that the Holy 
See did not interfere in French affairs after the rupture, 
but he argues that the intervention did not exceed the 
limits of propriety. He believes that the French Govern- 
ment will gain nothing in the end by their diplomatic 
poaching. At the same time, he deprecates Mgr. Montag- 
nini’s “ unfortunate habit” of recording private conversa- 
tions. As to these unfortunate habits, our readers will be 
able to say whether they agree with M. de Narfon's con- 
siderate judgments after reading a summary of them. 
One of the principal figures in the documents is M. Piou, 
a Clerical Deputy and the president of the so-called Action 
Libérale, which is the organisation of militant Roman 
Catholics. M. Piou, it appears, bought three Paris news- 
papers. A telegram from Cardinal Merry del Val urges 
Mgr. Montaguini to do all he can to secure the election of 
M. Piouat Rennes. Cardinal Merry del Val writes to thank 
M. Piou for a keg of old brandy, and suggests that the Pope 
would welcome one too. Mgr. Montagnini gives particulars 
of several needy politicians whose services might be enrolled 
for suitable remuneration. M. Clemenceau, he says, is 
greatly in want of money, and he has heard from a good 
source that it would be possible to come to an arrangement 
with him, but an enormous sum would be necessary. That 
note is dated 1905, before M. Clemenceau took office. The 
papers contain no reference to the journey to Rome of 
Madame X, who was said to have gone there on behalf of 
the Government, but was not received at the Vatican; but 
they allude to other secret envoys alleged to have been 
sent by the Government after the rupture. At the 
elections Mgr. Montaguini shows himself opposed to the 
Deputy Abbé Lemire, well known all over France as a 
devout priest and a good Republican. He also states that 
M. Berteaux, the ex-Minister for War, quarrels with his 
family on religious matters, and that his wife, son, and 
daughter once refused to dine with a relative of M. Combes. 
He calls the president of the Sillon, the Republican 
Roman Catholic organisation (which is trying to apply the 
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rinciples of the late Pope Leo XIII.), a “ revolutionary.” 

e calls the Bishops who are for trying to apply the 
Separation Law “ submissionists.” So the extracts go on, 
with numerous reports of conversations with foreign 
diplomatists and other traits piquants. 

We may give an extract from a letter written by 
Cardinal Merry del Val to the Archbishop of Lyons as 
an example of the direct intervention of the Vatican 
in elections. We quote the translation published in the 
Times :— : 

“Eminence,—Your whole attention is called to the capital 
importance of the next political elections in France. On that 
account, in order to have an easy conscience before God and man, 
it is necessary to employ every means that can improve them, 
even if those means happen to be a little energetic. Now the 
Holy See has been informed that the League of French Women, 
having its headquarters at Lyons, independently of the good 
works which form the principal object of its zeal, intends also to 
occupy itself with the next elections not only by collecting money, 
which is praiseworthy, but by distributing it to candidates of its 
choice, which cannot be approved of. In fact, the tactics to be 
observed in the next elections were pointed out to M. Dechelette 
(at that time Vicar-General of Lyons and to-day Auxiliary Bishop 
of that diocese), and require agreement and co-ordination among 
all the anti-Bloc forces. Thus, if the League chooses its own 
candidates and supports them with the money collected, it will 
introduce confusion in the electoral struggle, and in reality will 
do more harm than good in the Catholic camp. In order to avoid 
this it is necessary that your Eminence pa persuade the 
ladies that it is a good thing to collect money, but it should be 
handed to your Eminence with every confidence, you promising 
them that you will employ it exclusively for electoral purposes 
in the manner that you may judge most prudent and most 
advantageous.” 


M. Clemenceau has written two mordant letters to the 
editor of the Figaro about the references to himself. It 
is impossible to imagine a Prime Minister in England 
thinking it necessary to write to a newspaper to deny such 
charges, but M. Clemenceau’s letters are at all events 
brilliantly effective. In the first he denies explicitly that 
he ever sent an informal missionary to the Vatican, and 
in the second he discusses the statement of Mgr. Montagnini 
that M. Piou had declared to him that M. Clemenceau could 
be bought. M. Piou immediately after the publication 
of the article containing this statement denied that he had 
ever made it. M. Clemenceau points out that if M. Piou 
tells the truth, the appointed mouthpiece of the Pope 
in Paris was a liar. Further, he dissects the insinuation 
that he had granted an interview to M. Piou to consider 
terms of negotiation with the Vatican. He had met 
M. Piou at luncheon at the house of a common friend, 
and they had discussed nothing but indifferent matters. 
Finally, we must mention the passage in which Mgr. 
Montagnini reports a conversation with Sir Francis 
Bertie, the British Ambassador. There is nothing of any 
consequence in this report, nothing that would be in the 
least to the Ambassador’s discredit if he had said it. 
The “ safest” men in the world have often said infinitely 
more incautious things in conversations that were meant 
to be private. But we must remark that we doubt whether 
the Ambassador spoke with even the moderate degree of 
freedom with which the diarist credits him. “Iam much 
pleased with your intelligent zeal,” writes Cardinal Merry 
del Val to the Vatican agent ; “try to listen well, to report 
everything, and to talk little.” We cannot say how the 
last injunction was obeyed, but the two others were 
certainly acted upon to admiration. 





LORD CLIVE. 


IR WILLIAM FORWOOD in a letter to last Saturday’s 
Times calls attention to the curious fact that there 

is no statue or other public monument to Lord Clive in 
Calcutta, or in any other part of India. The lover 
of paradox might perhaps profess to regard this circum- 
stance with satisfaction. He might argue that while 
statues of so many petty men and doers of petty deeds 
flaunt their bronze or marble in the public eye, it is better 
that the really great men should live only in the hearts 
of their countrymen. For ourselves, we cannot agree 
with such ingenious pedantries. We hold that it is 
advisable by means of material monuments to put men 
in mind of the great of former days, and to keep alive the 
record of noble actions by visible symbols. Not only 
shoul! we like to see worthy statues of Clive in Calcutta 
and Madras, but also in London itself. It is no doubt 








appropriate that Shrewsbury should have a statue of the 
Shropshire hero, but it is not right that it should be his 
only memorial in these islands. That Clive was in e 
sense worthy of commemoration cannot be doubted pb 
those who take the trouble to study and understand his 
career. Not only is he worthy for what he did, but for 
what he was. Clive is not one of the great men who need 
apology, or of whom it must be said that the greatness 
of their achievements must excuse the blemishes of their 
private character. Clive was never ashamed of any of his 
actions, and if they are fairly and impartially studied 
his countrymen need not be ashamed of them either. 
Though essentially a bold, self-sufficing man who cared 
little for the opinion of others so long as he acted up to 
his own standard of right and wrong, Clive was in 
no sense unscrupulous. We do not, of course, wish to 
say that he never did a wrong thing, but any fair con. 
sideration of his career will show that he never did what 
was wrong knowing it to be wrong and helplessly 
regretting it. His was, indeed, a will like a dividing 
spear, which knew neither fears nor regrets, but his mind 
was without the slightest taint of Machiavellism. He 
did not do what he realised was base in order to achieve 
the expedient. He made no Jesuitical distinctions 
between means and ends, but went straight for his object 
with a clear conscience. 


Clive’s attitude in regard to the accusations brought 
against him as to his treatment of Omichund is typical 
of the whole man. He never dreamed of defending 
himself on the ground that circumstances forced him to 
do a wicked deed. On the contrary, he gloried in the fact 
that he had outwitted a blackmailer and ruined him at 
his evil game. We do not want here to argue again the 
moral question in regard to the deception of Omichund, 
but it may be worth while to say something as to how 
Clive regarded it. It appears to us to have been much 
as a man ig private life might regard the unmasking of 
a blackmaifer. Let us suppose that an ordinary private 
citizen receives a letter from a scoundrel threatening him 
with certain consequences if he does not promise to pay a 
large sum of money. If in these circumstances the private 
citizen engages in a correspondence with the blackmailer 
in order to get the latter into the hands of the police, are 
we to blame him or to say that the stratagem by which 
the blackmailer is finally defeated leaves a stain on the 
private citizen’s character because this stratagem involved, 
say, the writing of letters which seemed to admit the 
accusation and specifically promised to pay the blackmail 
demanded? Most men, we think, would engage in such a 
transaction without any sense of wrongdoing, and would, 
indeed, thrayghout the rest of their lives be proud of what 
they had done. This appears to have been exactly Clive’s 
attitude. For example, in his speech in the House of 
Commons on May 19th, 1773, he thus deals with the 
point. After describing the arrangement for the over- 
throw of the Nawab’s authority made with Omichund 
and the rest of the conspirators, he proceeds :— 

“ When all things were prepared, and the evening of the event 
was appointed, Omichund informed Mr. Watts, who was at the 
court of the Nawab, that he insisted upon thirty lakhs of rupees, 
and five per cent. upon all the treasure that should be found; 
that, unless that was immediately complied with, he would 
disclose the whole to the Nawab; and that Mr. Watts, and the 
two other English gentlemen then at the court, should be cut off 
before the morning. Mr. Watts, immediately on this information, 
despatched an express to me at the Council. I did not hesitate 
to find out a stratagem to save the lives of these people, and 
secure success to the intended event. For this purpose we signed 
another treaty. ‘The one was called the red, the other the white 
treaty.” 

No doubt it can be asserted that the lives of Mr. Watts 
and the two other Englishmen might equally well have 
been saved by what is called “ honestly yielding” to the 
demands of Omichund; but we venture to say that if such 
a line of action were universally adopted, the world 
would be absolutely at the mercy of the blackmailer. In 
our opinion, and in the opinion, we believe, of most 
honourable men who have to deal with practical affairs, 
public or private, the principle of “consent under duress ” 
is applicable. The law does not insist on the carrying out 
of a contract made under threats. For example, if A puts 
a pistol to B’s head and forces B to sign a cheque for 
£10,000 or execute some contract beneficial to A, the 
law will relieve B of the consequences of his act. In 
other words, if the story of Omichund’s threats had been 
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told in a Court of Law, the Court would not have enforced 
the Treaty. That being so, we cannot but agree with Clive 
in his manly refusal to admit that his deception of 
Omichund the blackmailer had in it any element of 
disgrace. If that element is to be found in the trans- 
action, it must rather be looked for in the original 
conspiracy to overthrow the Nawab and in making use 
of an instrument so base as Omichund. 


Not only in the moral judgment of the world has Clive 
suffered wrong. A similar wrong is often done him from 
the intellectual, and even from the literary, point of 
view. The public is apt to regard Clive as a sort of 
rough-and-ready soldier who did great deeds, but who 
must not be looked upon as an intelleciual statesman so 
much as a lucky adventurer. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Clive was essentially a man of intellect, 
and the sign of his great intellectual equipment is to be 
found, as in the case of Abraham Lincoln, first in his 
power of wide and sound generalisation, and secondly in 
the vigour and originality of his style. Clive was not only 
a great general and a great practical statesman, but also a 
political philosopher, and one of the ablest and most 
trenchant writers of the eighteenth century. As an 
example of Clive’s political wisdom, and of his sound 
generalisations as regards Asian rule, we may quote the 
following sentence, which occurs in the last Minute which 
he communicated to his Council before he left India :— 
“The people of this country have little or no idea of a 
divided power. They imagine that all authority is vested 
in one man.” Perhaps the two most remarkable State 
papers written by Clive are the letter addressed to the 
elder Pitt in 1759 and the letter to Warren Hastings in 
1771. The letter to Pitt shows how Clive had already 
come to see the expediency of transferring to the Crown 
the supreme control and administration of Indian affairs, 
and how he realised the impossibility of placing sovereignty 
and other Imperial attributes in the hands of a trading 
company. A study of the letter to Warren Hastings 
might well be made obligatory on any man about to take 
up the position of Governor in any part of the British 
Empire. Take, for example, the following :— 

“ Be impartial and just to the public, regardless of individuals 
where the honour of the nation and the real advantage of the 
Company are at stake, and resolute in carrying into execution 
your determinations, which, I hope, will at all times be rather 
founded upon your own opinion than that of ethers. The business 
of politics and finance being so extensive, the Committee should 
not be embarrassed with private concerns. They ought not, 
therefore, to be allowed to trade. But their emoluments ought to 
be so large as to render trade unnecessary to the attainment of a 
competent fortune.” 


Or take again this powerful plea for optimism,—that is, 
for confidence in one’s own abilities and in the abilities of 
one’s race and nation to succeed, which Clive rightly 
believed to be one of the antiseptics of Imperial rule :— 

“From the little knowledge I have of you, I am convinced that 
you have not only abilities and personal resolution, but integrity 
and moderation with regard to riches; but I thought I discovered 
in you a diffidence in your own judgment, and too great an 
easiness of disposition, which may subject you insensibly to be 
led where you ought to guide. Another evil which may arise 
from it is, that you may pay too great an attention to the reports 
of the natives, and be inclined to look upon things in the worst 
instead of the best light. A proper confidence in yourself, and 
never-failing hope of success, will be a bar to this, and every other 
ill that your situation is liable to.” 


It may be noted here that this letter was written with no 
view to publication, nor as a proof of the writer's high- 
mindedness and ability. It ends:—“It is perhaps 
unnecessary to add that this letter, which I have written 
in the fullest confidence, should be kept entirely to 
yourself,” 

We cannot resist the temptation of giving one or two 
proofs of our contention regarding Clive’s literary ability 
and power over the English language. What can be more 
admirable than the end of Clive’s letter to the Shahzada, 
the son of the Mogul, who soon after the battle of Plassey 
was engaged in a marauding expedition in Bengal at the 
head of a considerable army? When it appeared that Clive 
intended to stop this raiding, the army began to melt away, 
and the Shahzada had to appeal to Clive for aid, and after- 
wards for money to enable him to retreat. Clive sent him 
a present of eight thousand rupees, but stated that he 
was unable to help him further, having received orders 
from “the Emperor” not ouly to oppose him, but to lay 





hold of his person. Clive concluded his letter with these 
direct and forcible words :— 

“ I have only to recommend your Highness to the Almighty’s 

protection. I wish to God it were in my power to protect you, 
but it is not. I am now on my march to the Karamnassa, and 
earnestly recommend it to you to withdraw before I arrive 
there.” 
It is per haps unnecessary to add that, as it turned out, his 
Highness had withdrawn before Clive’s arrival. Equally 
admirable as a piece of English is Clive’s letter to the 
officers who after Plassey were discontented with the 
distribution of the prize-money. The malcontent officers 
wrote to Clive an angry remonstrance. Clive in reply 
informed them that the money was entirely at his own 
disposal, and that, instead of his having dealt with them 
unfairly, it was solely through his personal intervention 
that they had got anything :— 

“You have stormed no town and found the money there; 

neither did you find it in the plains of Plassey after the defeat of 
the Nawab. In short, gentlemen, it pains me to remind you that 
what you are to receive is entirely owing to the care I took of 
your interests...... Your behaviour has been such that you 
cannot expect I should interest myself any farther in your 
concerns.” 
The result was an instant submission and expression of 
humility on the part of the officers, whereupon Clive wrote 
them a letter which may be quoted in full as one of the 
shortest and best in our language :— 

“ GENTLEMEN,—I have ever been desirous of the love and good 
opinion of my officers, and have often pursued their interests in 
preference to my own. What passed the other day is now for- 
gotten, and I shall always be glad of an opportunity of con- 
vincing you how much [ am, gentlemen, your most obedient 
humble servant, Ropert Cuive.” 
As another example of the thrill of energy and passion, in 
the poetic sense, which Clive could infuse into his words 
we may quote the famous passage in his statement to the 
Chairman of the Committee of the House of Commons at 
the close of a long cross-examination :— 

“Consider the situation in which the victory at Plassey had 

placed me. A great prince wads dependent on my pleasure; an 
opulent city lay at my mercy; its richest bankers bid against 
each other for my smiles; I walked through vaults which were 
thrown open to me alone, piled on either hand with gold and 
jewels! Mr. Chairman, at this moment I stand astonished at my 
own moderation.” 
There truly the style is the man, or rather the style and 
the man are one. But Clive did not merely excel in the 
expression of indignation, for indignation will often give 
eloquence toa dull man. Take the following passage in 
Clive’s chief speech in the House of Commons, a passage 
in which he defends his private secretary, who had been 
attacked in conjunction with him :— 

“Another gentleman was my secretary, now a member of this 

House. He was recommended to me by one of the greatest men 
in the kingdom, now no more, Mr. Grenville. Many and great 
are the obligations I have beeu under to him, but the greatest of 
all the obligations was his having recommended me to this 
gentleman. Without his abilities and indefatigable industry, I 
could never have gone through my great and arduous under- 
taking, and in serving me he served the Company.” 
The statement is perfectly simple and straightforward, 
and yet Clive manages to make the words vibrate with 
passion. This same element of passion is to be found in 
Clive’s general defence of the Company’s servants from 
the accusations that were levied against them :— 

“Indostan was always an absolute despotic government. The 
inhabitants, especially of Bengal, in inferior stations, are servile, 
mean, submissive, and humble. In superior stations they are 
luxurious, effeminate, tyrannical, treacherous, venal, cruel. .... . 
From time immemorial it has been the custom of that country for 
an inferior never to come into the presence of a superior without 
a present. It begins at the Nawab, and ends at the lowest man 
that has an inferior. The Nawab has told me that the small 
presents he received amounted to £300,000 a year; and I can 
believe him, because I know that I might have received as much 
during my last government.” 

We have said enough to show the fascination of Clive’s 
style, but we will add one more example, the tragic words 
which Clive addressed to his friend Henry Strachey, 
the private secretary alluded to above, just before 
his death. He is dwelling upon the depression caused 
by ill-health, and he adds: “How miserable is my 
condition! Ihave a disease which makes life insupport- 
able, but which, my doctors tell me, won’t shorten it one 
hour.” Clive’s death, it should be remembered, was due, 


not to remorse or opium, but to the depression caused 
by some obscure nervous or dyspeptic complaint. 
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THE CHANGELESSNESS OF CHARACTER. 
E hear a good deal nowadays about changes in 
character, about dual personality, the mental results 
of accident and illness, and of moral metamorphoses of all 
kinds. No doubt many of these phenomena cannot be 
denied. On the otber hand, they are of such rare occurrence 
that the discussion of them is more or less academic. The 
most permanent element in life is, after all, the element of 
character. Indeed, it is the only thing upon which, among 
the changes and chances of life, we can count at all:— 
“ The earth (great mother of us all), 
That only seems unmoved and permanent, 
And unto Mutability not thrall, 
Yet is she changed in part and eke in generall.” 
Tn nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand, men 
and women do not change, except outwardly. The man we 
knew ten years ago and know now is the man we shall 
know ten years hence if we are both alive. He may 
make a fortune or he may lose one. He may succeed or 
he may fail. His wealth or his poverty may take him into 
a new society or into new surroundings, it may give him 
a new manner, but it will not make him a new man. We 
may send him away because he is a scamp to some- 
where where scampishness does not obtrusively show. But 
men are not made saints by climate or by the absence of 
civilised restraints; neither are they made sinners, though 
their natural tendencies sometimes find fuller scope in a freer 
world. A man may grow stronger or feebler in health as the 
years go by, he must grow older, he may grow wiser, but 
in character he is most unlikely to change. We do not deny 
that the experience of life has some effect upon the propor- 
tions of character. Circumstances may develop a man’s will 
at the expense of his judgment, or his power of discrimina- 
tion to the detriment of his power of decision. Trouble 
may sharpen his sympathies or luck increase a natural 
buoyancy. But these changes are, so to speak, functional ; 
they are not organic. There are always possibilities of 
improvement and deterioration, but these take place almost 
always along strictly prescribed lines, and tend to accentuate 
rather than to obliterate the natural characteristics. The 
impulsive man will not become cautious, or the cautious 
man rash, though education may do something to make both 
of them more reasonable. It looks sometimes as though there 
were not tears enough in the world to quench the hopes of the 
naturally hopeful, or happiness enough to inspirit those who 
are naturally depressed. After each separate satisfaction the 
discontented man “ falls back,” as Dr. Johnson said, “into the 
habit of wishing,” and after each rebuff of fortune the cheerful 
fellow resumes his habit of thankfulness. 
The only thing which seems really to modify character is 
a serious change of conviction, and even that change, unless 
assisted by religious emotion, bas seldom any very marked 
effect. While they are still young, men often entirely alter 
their political opinions, but as a rule they turn to those 
views which best befit their character, having received the 
discarded set at second hand and without serious considera- 
tion from their parents. The man who was early taught that 
the world exists to supply a certain section of society with 
comfort, amusement, and an outlet for their energies, and to 
consider the good of the many only so far as is expedient in the 
interests of the few, and who attained to years of discretion 
before he questioned his creed, may become—in accordance 
with his character—a philanthropist and a democrat. On 
the other hand, a man who at twenty, or even at twenty- 
five, believed that all questions, both moral and _ social, 
could be settled by counting heads, may become—again in 
accordance with his character—a firm believer in the govern- 
ment of the wise. The effects of upbringing last longer 
with some than with others. We can well imagine that 
the experience of a war might turn a youth at the Uni- 
versity from a peace-at-any-price Little Englander into a 
Jingo Imperialist. The same war upon another under- 
graduate might have an exactly opposite effect. Their 
characters would not be changed, but a great event would 
have brought each man to himself, and forced him to 
shake off his inherited prejudices, or should we say pre- 
judgments? Nevertheless, the exception exists. A man 
who at the height of his powers deliberately changes his 
mind goes through a terrible mental ordeal, one which 











leaves its mark upon every part of his being; but, as a 
rule, the change owes little to circumstances. Sudden reve- 
lations and sudden disillusionments do occur, and then, ag it 
were, the continuity of character is broken, and we do not 
know for good or evil what will happen next; but those 
common joys and sorrows to which flesh is heir have no suth 
revolutionary effect. Sometimes when our friends have had 
some great blow or some great stroke of fortune we feel 
almost afraid to see them. We have a vague fear that 
they will be different; but almost always we say to ourselves, 
as we think over the dreaded moment, that they were “ just 
like themselves.” 

If we discuss women as apart from men, it is almost mora 
true of them than of their husbands and brothers that they 
are as they were made. How often does a frivolous woman 
become serious, or a hard one kind, or vice versé? Did any 
one ever know a candid woman who became deceitful, or 
schemer who became simple? If we know her only slightly, 
we may mistake the light heart of youth for frivolity, 
or a discontented spirit for a thoughtful disposition, or 
take tact for subtlety or subtlety for tact; and so we may 
think as the years go on that a radical change has taken 
place in her character. But ask her family or her intimate 
friends. They have fallen into no such error. Again, among 
women opinions may be said to be almost invariably the out- 
come of character, always admitting that those who have, as 
Pope said, “no ebaracter at all” are yetas a rule well supplied 
with ready-made opinions. The woman who thinks will 
always think the same. Not that women are less charitable than 
men. The best women are far moreso. Perhaps no man is 
as well able as some women to hold absolutely to a given view 
while appreciating fully the mind and the motives of some 
one who holds the direct opposite. There are cases where a 
woman’s want of logic assists her judgment in a marked degree, 
The exceptional woman may force herself to it, but she has not 
asa rule any great desire to look into the evidence on the oppo- 
site side. Who has? Certain men belonging to the intellectual 
class to whom continuous and ordered thinking has given the 
courage to risk a conviction, and in whom mental gallantry is the 
splendid flower of mental discipline. No oneelse. It is said 
that it is always a woman who makes a home, and we think 
it is partly because women supply at every turn the element 
of permanence we alllong for. They may not be open-minded, 
but, in spite of the poets, they are constant. After all, what 
amount of evidence can produce the certainty which is often 
produced by knowledge of character? How often do we stake 
our all upon the fact that So-and-so is “safe” and will keep 
our secret, or honest and will not take our money, or honour- 
able and will not repeat our careless words. If it were not so, 
if changes in character were really common, civilised life 
would be impossible. To look at the lighter side of the 
picture, what amusement could life afford to quiet, respect- 
able people who desire smiles and not excitement if it were 
common for all the actors whom they from their corner can 
see upon the stage of life to play out of their réles? Life 
would not be a drama at all. It would be a horrible medley of 
balf-seen acts and broken dialogue. It is the strict limitation 
which the changelessness of character puts upon the muta- 
bility of things which makes life both dear and entertaining, 
which mitigates the terrible sense of chance and instability 
that occasionally makes the heart of the strongest man stand 
still with terror, and supplies to men and women that never- 
ending source of recreation and enjoyment which we call 
“human interest.” 





THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 

HERE is evidently a spine to the growth of the demand 

for reformation in the pronunciation of Latin at our 
public and preparatory schools, It was more than uw genera- 
tion ago—perhaps about 1870—that the first reformers raised 
their voices in protest, only to discover the size of the wilder- 
ness in which they were crying. Few of the schoolmasters 
would have anything to say to them: the enthusiastic shout 
died away without an echo. The echo, however, was going to 
be heard later, and the desert was to recede. Probably few of 
those whose schooldays lie in the middle distance have realised 
the strength of the progress towards reform in pronunciation 
of the language of the Latin grammars which has been made 
during the past half-dozen years. Nearly all the Associations, 
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Societies, and Conferences which have considered the matter 
have voted with the reformers. The Modern Languages 
Association, the Oxford and - Cambridge Philological 
Societies, the Classical Association, the Head-Masters 
Conference and the Head-Masters’ Association (two bodies 
constituted differently, to the confounding of laymen), and 
the Assistant-Masters’ Association, besides others, have 
yecorded their opinion that the old pronunciation will not 
do, and should be changed. Of the public schools, Eton 
and Westminster are understood to hold aloof, partially 
or entirely. Westminster, no doubt, would find herself in 
difficulties as regards the annual Latin play, which would 
become unintelligible to old Westminster boys for a genera- 
tion, unless they chose to put themselves to school again. 
At Eton, however, there should be less difliculty in making 
the necessary change. If it is true that the fashionable 
form of punishment is to exact Latin “lines” written 
with the left hand, so as to cultivate ambidexterity in trans- 
gressors, there should be room for other agilities in the 
teaching of classics. 

The fact is that, put merely as an academic argument, the 
case of the pronunciation reformers is irresistible. An index 
to the literature of the subject is provided by Mr. 8. E. 
Winbolt, honorary secretary of the Classical Association 
Reformation Committee, in Tuesday's Times. On one or two 
points the reformers are not wholly agreed, but on the main 
issue the argument is clear. To begin with, whatever may be 
the correct pronunciation of the language spoken by Cicero 
and Caesar, one thing is certain, that the pronunciation 
taught hitherto at the majority of schools—that is, accord- 
ing to English word-sounds—is hopelessly wrong. Without 
doubt the long “a's” were not pronounced as in the 
English word “mate,” and the long “i's” never had the 
sound which we give the vowel in the word “fine,” and 
the “c's” were not sometimes “k's” and sometimes “s’s” 
“Caesar” may not have sounded exactly like the German 
“ Kaiser,” though probably it was very near that, but most 
certainly it was never “Seezer.” If, then, our old methods 
can be shown to be wrong, is there not a good deal of 
reason in changing them for methods which can at least be 
argued to be right? There is plenty of evidence, both 
direct and contemporary, and based on deduction from the 
tomance languages, for the proper pronunciation of the 
great majority of letters and combinations of letters in 
Latin when spoken as a living language. Why not trust 
to such evidence and such deductions, and try to hear the 
sound, or something like the sound, of the actual words 
spoken when Caesar addressed his legions, or the Gracchi 
swayed the crowded fornm? You cannot claim to “know” 
the language unless you know what it sounded like to the 
living Romans who argued over the Land-laws, and ran 
shouting over the iron-beaked bridges on to the decks of the 
Carthaginian triremes, and whispered frightened secrets 
about Sejanus. Nor can you be a judge of the rhythm and 
splendour of Latin prose, or the sonorous grandeur of Latin 
hexameters, or the Southern grace and suppleness of Latin 
lyric poetry, if you change not only all the vowel-sounds, but 
the quantity and the accentsas well. As one of the reformers, 
Professor Postgate, has well put it, “quantity is of the very 
essence of the Latin language and literature, and our dis- 
regard of it strips prose of its rhythm and makes doggerel of 
every species of verse.” To that last plea it is impossible to 
find a valid objection. To read a poem of Catullus with the 
English pronunciation is to turn a blackbird’s song into a 
five-finger exercise. 

What, then, are the reasons which have led so many school- 
masters in the past, and which still constrain a large number 
at the present time, to refuse to support the movement for 
reform? First, no doubt, whether it is admitted consciously 
by the objectors or not, comes the breaking of custom. School- 
masters are only less conservative than the boys they teach, 
and to begin to pronounce in a new way a language which 
they have heard pronounced all their lives in the old way is 
distasteful in itself, and would probably lead to perpetual 
self-correction before the class being taught, which makes the 
lesson halt and stumble and is had for the temper. Next, it 
adds an initial difficulty to the learning of the language by 
the boy. It is undoubtedly harder, in the case of boys 
beginning Latin, to teach a new pronunciation of well-known 
consonants and vowels and diphthongs, than to tell the boy to 
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read every syllable as if he were reading English. When a 
boy is familiar with the word “tutor,” you are putting an 
extra stile in his path if he has to remember the sound of 
“Tooting.” Further, and perhaps most practical argument of 
all, the adoption of a new pronunciation of a standard dead 
language cannot but lead in certain cases to confusion, and 
occasionally to considerable waste of time. A preparatory-school 
master, for instance, who is sending half-a-dozen boys at the 
end of the summer term to four or five different schools, some 
using the old pronunciation and some the new, is faced with 
two alternatives. Either he must be prepared to see half his 
class badly handicapped when they reach their public school, 
or else he must teach the whole class both pronunciations, old 
and new. Each alternative is annoying, and means waste of 
energy. All he can do, by moving in the new direction, is to 
hope that he is disturbing the inertia of others, which is not a 
very sustaining reflection. hen inertia is the daughter of 
sentiment, it is wise to calculate the progress of reform in 
decades and half-centuries. 

For, of course, sentiment, or, as some prefer to call it, taste, 
is in very many cases, perhaps in most, the deciding factor in 
the refusal of the “restored” pronunciation. It is not very 
difficult to accept the hard “c's” and “g's,” or even the “ t's,” 
though “potentia” pronounced without a softening of the 
“t” sounds a trifle mincing. The recalcitrant senior classic, 
again, may be induced after a week or so of suffering to 
admit that the ae diphthong in “caelum” does not lack 
a certain sonority pronounced like the ai in “Isaiah,” 
and he may even confess that the vowels in “poena” 
pronounced like those in “boil” have a good classical 
roll to them, though that, he will probably add, is because 
they remind him of the Greek plurals and Homeric genitives. 
But he simply will not swallow the “w” for “v.” Read the 
virile phrase “vivida vis animi” to him in the English way, 
and then ask him to find anything virile, or rather wereel, in 
weewida weese animee, and he will writhe in agony. In truth, 
to be told that the satisfactory mouthing out of such words as 
“vilis,” “vigor,” “vindex,” and other vital and vituperative 
words must give place to the weak wailings of “w's” is a hard 
saying. Yet the senior classic, contorted with emotion, might 
still be led by gentler paths to the reformer’s goal. Let him 
be taken quietly to the slightness and grace of Catullus’s 
“ Vivamus, mea Lesbia,” with its haunting lines— 

“soles occidere et redire possunt 
nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux 
nox est perpetua una dormienda ”— 
and he will at least allow you to read it through to him 
without insisting that the first word must be uncompromisingly 
English. Probably, indeed, reluctant senior classics would be 
best led towards reform with a halter of poetry. 

It is dificult to regard the whole movement, either towards 
or away from reform, as a matter of supreme importance. It 
is by no means an uncommon spectacle in English educational 
affairs to see an enormous amount of pains and energy spent 
on achieving a not very remarkable end, and when the re- 
formers write of leading their troops over the Aufidus and 
winning their Cannae and so on, they will be treated by their 
opponents with the indulgence due to enthusiasm. It is well 
to have no time wasted, and uniformity of method in teaching 
is admirable up to a point: also—a minor point—Latin pro- 
nounced like Italian might well serve as a “universal” 
language. But the proper pronunciation of Latin is not so 
really important a matter as several other changes before 
which schoolmasters hesitate,—the proper teaching, for 
instance, of English. Perhaps the reformers would do well to 
suggest a half-way house for the temporary lodging of the 
old-fashioned. Few schoolmasters would refuse the hard “ec” 
and “g,” or even, perhaps, the broad “a.” But the national 
clock is not being put very far back every day because a large 
number of thinking persons still prefer “v” to “w,” and 
cannot put up with “ weekee” as the final word in Caesar's 
message to the Senate. 

MODERN ADVERTISING. 
UST as Mr. Squeers declared that his establishment was 
e “the right shop for morals,” so we are all aware by this 
time that the United States is the right shop for advertising. 
We are learning humbly (so far as we can judge by what we 
see round us) from the great American masters of advertise- 
ment. When it is not enough to draw our inspiration from 
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so far, we even bring a master over here and ask him to invent 
advertisements for us, which he does with great gusto and 
success. Thus we are getting on. We are not so ignorant as 
we were. But just when the country is beginning to con- 
gratulate itse#/—we believe we do not exaggerate—that it has 
learned the knack, it appears that American advertisement 
has passed into a new phase, and that we are all behind once 
more and must start off again in pursuit. We learn about 
“the new spirit, trend, ideals, and method of Modern Adver- 
tising” from an essay by Mr. J. D. Logan, A.M., Ph.D. 
(Harvard), which was published recently in the Canadian 
Magazine, and has since been reprinted by special request. 
Mr. Logan says in his preface that he has had experience 
with “ metropolitan advertisers” in the United States, and 
then with “the most original and aggressive Advertising 
Agency in Canada,”—with a firm “which not only employs 
the most modern business methods, but also has raised 
Advertising itself to the dignity of a profession within the 
department of letters.” We fear that Canada has a great 
advantage over us; the leaders of the new profession can slip 
over the border so easily from the United States that we, to 
whom the impetus always comes later, can hardly hope to go 
the pace. However, we can but struggle along according to 
our lights. Here, at all events, is an opportunity to inform 
ourselves. If the essay does not misinform us, it is time that 
we ceased our already obsolete attempts to live on familiar 
terms with the terrific style of Mr. Jefferson Brick and Colonel 
Diver, and hastened on to master the “Social Theory of 
Advertising,” which is really quite a mild, but prodigiously 
informing method,—almost the kind of thing we might have 
thought of doing ourselves before we began to learn. 

This essay, we are told in the preface, is of considerable 
importance (1) to large advertisers, (2) to men of letters, (3) to 
students of sociology. We cannot pretend to any concern in 
the matter under heading number one; we diffidently propose 
to ourselves a certain interest under heading number two; and 
with complete confidence we claim our rightful position under 
number three. Mr. Logan reminds us that we have already 
been introduced to the “ New Chemistry,” the “ New Theology,” 
and the “ New Knowledge.” What, by the way, is the “ New 
Knowledge”? Perhaps this spacious phrase has some par- 
ticular application, but we can think of nothing but Browning's 
words in “The Lost Leader "— 

“Then let him receive the new knowledge and wait us 

Pardoned in Heaven, the first by the ‘Throne ”— 
and we do not fancy that Mr. Logan was referring to 
tliose lines. ‘It will, however, surprise many to learn,” he 
adds, “that there is such a thing as the ‘ New Advertising.’ ” 
We cannot at the moment call to mind anything that surprises 
us less. No country that had made such toilful progress as 
we have towards this modern ideal could be unconscious of its 
efforts. But perhaps we jump too soon toa conclusion. The 
“New Advertising” mentioned here is not the “ New 
Advertising” which the phrase would have signified to us ten 
minutes ago—before we read Mr. Logan's essay, in fact—but 
the mild, insinuating, instructive kind which comes within the 
sphere of the “ Social Theory of Advertising.” This new kind 
persuades, but does not hector ; it lays ambushes, but does not 
make frontal attacks; above all, it professes to tell the truth. 
This is all explained in the pamphlet in more elegant words 
than these, and is foreshadowed in the sentence: “ And in 
view of their experience and prejudices, it will surprise them 
all the more to learn that the New Advertising is conceived 
and applied as a positive efficient cause in social evolution.” It 
would be impolite not to express a little wonder after reading 
this invitation to it; but we will be handsome and say that 
we are astounded, 

But let us to the argument. Mr. Logan takes the case of 
trade-marking a manufactured article of food,—say porridge. 
In the dark ages before organised advertisement, he says, the 
outmeal simply arrived at the retailer’s in bulk. Nobody 
cared whose it was or whence it came. It was just oatmeal 
(or ought we not to say, in writing of America, “ mush ” ?)— 
numeless, unidentifiable oatmeal. The imposition of the trade- 
murk beneficently created several incidental industries (we are 
not sure of the soundness of this as economics, by the way), 
and “established a standard of excellence.” The manu- 
facturer thenceforward, we read, must enlarge his output and 


——— 
successfully for a long time on an old, but no longer justified, 
reputation? However, we must remain humbly in staty 
pupillarit. Mr. Logan says:—“‘A trade-mark... .,. has 
wrought significant commercial, economic, hygienic and 
ethical results in society.” Modern advertising has become 
“a spiritual force slowly but surely transforming the ideals 
and the structure of society ...... changing humanity 
from competitive into non-competitive society.” This is what 
is meant by its being “a positive efficient cause.” It could 
hardly have meant less, we should think. “On first view,” 
says Mr. Logan, “such a thesis is hardly creditable.” Our 
impulse was to hasten to assure him that there was nothing 
discreditable in it, but on reading a few lines more we feel 
sure he meant “credible,’—so we hold back. The author 
develops at length his argument that whereas the old New 
Advertising—we call it so for clearness—told lies, the new 
New Advertising is a moral force, and has become “ part of 
the general conscience.” We are glad that it is not our 
conscience which tells us (who live in the old new age) 
those familiar things when we walk past the hoardings of 
London. 

There is nothing like examples, however, to make things 
clear. Here is an example of advertisement in the old 
style :— 

“An Impressive Inrormat SHowina or Beravutirur Spring 
MILuinery.—Unquestiouably one of the most interesting informal 
displays of exquisite hats in New York. This exposition is a 
positive revelation. It is asplendid surprise. It will delight and 
enthuse, for it affords you a great opportunity to buy a new 
spring hat at much less than you would have to pay at some 
exclusive shop. It is a display that will compare brilliantly with 
the choicest popular lines in New York. There are hats of every 
imaginable size, shape and effect. Combinations both as to 
colour and material that are simply irresistible. Hats that aro 
gems. Hats that owe their inspiration to the Empire Period. 
Hats of striking originality. Paris hats daringly Americanised, 
Styles that are beautiful; that are radically different from those 
of last year. There is a wonderful variety of these hats, and 
spring blooms sunnily in them. Fresh as newly plucked roses; 
doubly beautiful; intensely becoming. Daintily trimmed with 
flowers, ribbons, wings and malines. In no other store in New 
York is there a better, more delightful showing.” 

Mr. Logan thinks that this displays none of the nice feelings, 
The new style yields this example :— 

“Tue Cost or Ir.—In a board walk the largest item of expense 
is the lumber. Ina plain wall the stone is the chief cost; in a 
piece of classic statuary the cost of the stone is hardly reckoned. 
This principle, in a certain degree, applies to the making of fine 
varnish. We do not pretend that we put from two to five dollars’ 
worth of material into each liquid gallon, but we do put in the 
scientific knowledge and the expert skill and the long-continued 
care which no ordinary varnish contains. If you wish to get rich 
music or a treasure of the sculptor’s art or a job of varnishing 
that will be satisfactory, you must pay for something more than 
the raw-material.” 

“ Nothing,” adds Mr. Logan, “could be more genuinely moral, 
non-competitive and social than this advertisement.” Speak- 
ing quite humbly, of course, we cannot ourselves see why this 
is less competitive than any other kind of advertisement. 
Apart from the question whether buyers would want varnish 
containing “expert skill” and “long-continued care” instead 
of the ordinary materials, it seems to us that the object of the 
advertisement is, after all, simply to sell the varnish. If it 
exalts the work of the varnish-maker to the high arts, it is not 
the less competitive in intention; it means that if he is a 
Beethoven or a Wagner. or a Pheidias or a Michelangelo of the 
varnish world, his varnish is better worth buying than that of 
his artistic inferiors. As to the structure of the advertise- 
ment, it is, if we may make so bold as to say so, a refined 
form of the “sell.” We have long had a form of advertise- 
ment in England which begins about a shipwreck or a fire and 
ends about a pill. On the rare occasions on which we have 
been ambushed our prevalent desire has been, not to buy 
the pill, but to kill the writer of the advertisement. It 
seems that the New Advertising is coming round the circle on 
which all human affairs revolve. The New Advertising is as 
old, indeed, as the New Theology. It is all very well for its 
professors to say that “the survival of the fittest is only a 
formula for stating in terms of mechanics and biology a phase 
of a universal ideal, namely the dnevitableness of worth or 
excellence,” but (we are becoming frankly rebellious) it is a 
mere delusion to suppose that competition will be eliminated 
by mumbling such a formula. “The survival of the fittest,” 
we.are told, “ means even in the commercial plane the ultimate 





“maintain the standard of quality.” Ah, there’s the rub! 
This is a great assumption. How many firms have not traded 





triumph of worth.” Yes—worth in advertisement. Let us 
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pot expel our present masters just yet. “Promise, large 
romise, is the soul of an advertisement,” said Dr. Johnson. 
‘And, after all, there is something great in the old style of 
advertisement as shown in the example of the hats just 
uoted,—something which, as Sir Philip Sidney said of “ the 
old ballad” of Chevy Chace, “stirs the [female] heart like 
g trumpet.” Frankly, we would rather have coined that 
phrase, “ spring blooms sunnily in them,” than have taken the 
big money which, no doubt, the “impressive informal sale” 


produced. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——=< 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 
(To Tue Epiron or Tue “Seucraron.”)} 

Srr,—You say in last week’s issue with regard to the proposed 

University for Ireland :— 

“Surely it would be much wiser to leave Dublin University 

exactly as it is, and to set up by its side a true Roman Catholic 
University which will fully satisfy the aspirations of the Roman 
Church in Ireland. We should like to see the representatives of 
Roman opinion—and these must necessarily be the Roman Arch- 
bishops and Bishops—given a blank sheet of paper on which to 
draw up their ideal University. That University we would endow 
from public funds as liberally as Trinity College. We trust that 
Mr. Balfour, as Leader of the Opposition, will find it possible to 
tell the Government that if they found a Roman Catholic 
University on these lines, they will meet with no sort of opposi- 
tion, but rather support, from the official representatives of the 
Unionist Party.” 
Will you permit me to point out that you advocate your policy 
in such a manner as needlessly to prejudice it? I agree with 
you that the solution you propose is the most desirable. But 
it has always been pronounced politically impossible,—and for 
what reason? Because distinctively Protestant opinion in 
England has always been so hostile to the endowment of a 
University controlled by the Roman hierarchy that Mr. 
Balfour, in spite of his declared convictions, never ventured 
to propose a measure giving effect to them. You now 
suggest that a Government mainly dependent on Noncon- 
formist support should introduce a University Bill, the terms 
of which are to be dictated by the Catholic hierarchy 
without the least reference to the laity, and you state that 
the opinion of Catbolic Ireland must necessarily be repre- 
sented by the hierarchy alone. This is a singular method of 
commending your scheme to the body of opinion which it 
aims at conciliating, and it is (quite undesignedly) false to the 
situation. You omit entirely to recognise what should be the 
governing fact, that in December, 1905, Mr. Dillon put for- 
ward at great length his scheme for the constitution of a new 
autonomous national University, and that no Bishop of the 
Catholic Church, then or since, expressed any dissent from 
its principles. Nonconformists and other Protestant Liberals 
need not suppose that the only alternative to accepting Mr. 
Bryce’s scheme is to place a large sum of money at the 
disposal of the Catholic Bishops. If the recognised political 
leaders of the Irish Party (who answer to your Cabinet) were 
set to draw the lines of a University which should be 
acceptable to Catholics, who supposes that they would not be 
able to accomplish the task in such a manner as to meet the 
requirements of their Church? Or who supposes that the 
Catholic Bishops—on whom the responsibility for existing 
disabilities sits heavily—would be anxious to raise objections ? 
Even against Mr. Bryce’s scheme, though it runs counter to 
the express declarations of some among them, they have raised 
no voice. They doubtless see the faults in the scheme, and 
dislike it on many grounds—as, for that matter, I myself do 
—but matters have come to that pass that whoever loves 
Treland as a whole will accept almost any settlement consistent 
with his conscience which is likely to pass into law, rather 
than allow the existing privations to continue indefinitely. 

Let me state the position as it appears to me. To endow 
on the same scale as Trinity a new and separate University 
having its headquarters in Dublin, but with the Colleges at 
Cork and Galway at least temporarily affiliated to it; to leave 
Trinity as it is, and to make generous provision for Belfast, 
either as a separate institution or as allied to Trinity,—that is 
the settlement which would be supported apparently by Sir 
Edward Carson no less than by Mr. Dillon, and by a great 
body of academic Protestant opinion in Ireland as well as by 
the bulk of Catholics. This settlement is, however, impossible 








because English Nonconformists will not assent to it. We 
may therefore dismiss it from our minds unless and until 
English Nonconformists express an altered view on the 
matter. Weare presented instead with Mr. Bryce’s scheme 
of a single federated University for Ireland, which Noncon- 
formist opinion is prepared to accept. I.believe that scheme 
will pass into law, and I believe that the boon which it will 
confer upon Catholics is quite out of all proportion to the 
injury which it will undoubtedly (in my judgment) inflict 
upon Trinity College. For that reason I shall support it 
with conviction, but at the same time with a sense that only 
the prejudice (as I must hold) of English Protestants prevents 
us from having a scheme under which the Irish Catholic ideal 
of a University and the Irish Protestant ideal of a University 
—which differ in regard to many matters besides religion— 
would be left to develop side by side unhbampered by each 
other. I would call attention to one fact. Ireland is pre- 
dominantly Catholic, and if England insists that there is to 
be only one University for all Ireland, Irish Catholics will 
naturally and inevitably aim at securing the control of that 
University, and will ultimately impress upon it their own ideals. 
Holding as I do that Irish Catholics are no less fit to manage 
a University than Irish Protestants, I view this result without 
apprehension ; but valuing the existence of the separate types, 
I should prefer to preserve for each type its free and full 
development.—I am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN GWYNN. 

P.S.—I had not observed before writing this letter the 
communication from “An Old Cromwellian,” who wishes to 
give the Irish Bishops a million with which they “ could start 
a University after their own hearts, priest-and-Bishop-ridden, 
as you, Sir, have put it.” My acquaintance with the Catholic 
Bishops and clergy does not lead me to believe that they 
desire any such kind of a University. The essential point, 
however, is that Catholic Ireland of to-day would neither 
accept nor tolerate it. This is simply the expression of 
my personal judgment; but it is based, as I think “An 
Old Cromwellian’s” would hardly be, on intimate personal 
acquaintance with the Catholics of Ireland, lay and clerical, 
acquired in many various public and private relations. 
People are seldom clearly or thoroughly understood by their 
political opponents; and Ireland, as a rule, is a country 
where the absence of intercourse between the opposing sides 
is a fruitful source of misunderstandings. 

[We cannot agree with Mr. Gwynn that Liberal Non- 
conformists, who are for the most part Home-rulers of the 
Gladstonian type, would refuse to give the Irish Roman 
Catholics the University which they desire. Toaccuse them, as 
Mr. Gwynn in effect does, of such a refusal, while at the same 
time demanding that the majority in Ireland shall be given 
the power to establish any type of University they may desire 
—a power which would certainly be enjoyed under Home-rule— 
seems to us utterly inconsistent. Home-rulers are both in 
morality and in reason estopped from refusing the Irish 
Roman Catholics their own way as regards the creation of a 
bond-fide Roman Catholic University. Unionist objectors to the 
establishment of such a University are, no doubt, in a different 
position. They are, in our opinion, utterly in the wrong, and their 
opposition should be disregarded ; but, at any rate, they are not 
inconsistent, for they do not demand that Ireland should be 
given the management of her own affairs.—Ep. Spectator. } 





POLES AND RUTHENES. 

(To tae Epirror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—The letter which appeared in your issue of March 16th 
on the subject of Poles and Ruthenes was so misleading in its 
statements and general tone that I cannot refrain from a brief 
rejoinder. Mr. Goscicki argues in favour of the Polish 
character of the University in Lemberg on the ground that 
only seven and a half per cent. of its population is Ruthene. 
But he omits to mention that, though the inhabitants of 
Lemberg itself are mainly Polish (with a strong Jewish 
element), the surrounding province is peopled by three million 
Ruthenes and hardly a single Pole. He points out that 
Lemberg University was originally German ; strictly speaking, 
lectures were at first delivered in Latin, and German was only 
introduced early in the nineteenth century, while several 
Ruthene Chairs bad already been created before the Poles 
ousted the Germans from the control of the University. The 
Imperial Rescript of 1871 recognises the dual character of the 
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University by the grant of equal rights to Poles and Ruthenes; 
but since that date the University has been more and more 
Polonised, although there are at present over nine hundred 
Ruthene students in residence. As at the last Census 
Galicia contained three million Ruthenes to barely four 
million Poles, it is only natural that the former should 
resent the manner in which they are kept in the back- 
ground by their Polish neighbours. In spite of the famous 
Article XIX. of 1867, which recognises the equal rights 
of all languages of each province in school, office, and 
public life, Polish became the official language of Gulicia, in 
the teeth of Ruthene opposition; and the proportion of 
schools where Ruthene is the language of instruction, so far 
from keeping pace with the Polish, has been steadily out- 
distanced during the forty years of Constitutional govern- 
ment. Of the gymnasiums in Galicia, the vast majority are 
Polish, and Ruthene academic Chairs are in a minority of 
about seven to one. 

Mr. Goscicki talks boldly of “the twenty-two millions of 
the Polish nation.” Let us turn to the statistics :—Russian 
Poland, 9,450,000 (of whom 1,300,000 are Jews); Prussian 
Poland, 3,200,000; Austrian Poland, 3,990,000—total, 16,640,000 
at the most. It is, of course, a genuine grievance that the Poles 
have no national University at Warsaw or at Posen; but it is 
no concern of Austria to provide Polish Universities for dis- 
affected Russian and German subjects, and in strict justice 
two would seem more than enough for her four million Polish 
subjects, when we consider that the Ruthenes have not got a 
University at all. The reason why the Reichsrath has never 
granted the Ruthene demand for a University is fairly obvious. 
It is that the Polish Club has possessed for many years past 
undue political influence, and cast all its weight into the 
scales to prevent any such concession. On a par with this is 
the recent attitude of the Polish Club towards the introduc- 
tion of universal suffrage in Austria. While they and most 
of the other races secured substantial concessions, the Ruthenes 
were made the scapegoats of the Bill; and it is calculated 
that in the new Parliament the Poles will be in a majority in 
seventy-cight seats, the Ruthenes only in twenty-eight, while 
if the population were taken into account, the proportion 
would be sixty-three Polish to forty-three Ruthene seats. 
Under the old electoral system matters were even worse,— 
e.g., at the elections of 1901 the Poles sent forty-nine Deputies 
to the Reichsrath, the Ruthenes only nine. Of the electoral 
methods which have hitherto prevailed in Galicia the less 
said the better. 

Considering the circumstances in which the Poles are placed 
in modern Europe, it would be a needless outrage to destroy 
the Polish character of the present University of Lemberg. 
But the more reasonable Ruthenes demand, not the substitu- 
tion of Ruthene for Polish, but the foundation of a separate 
Ruthene University side by side with the Polish. There is a 
famous precedent for this in Prag, where since 1882 there 
have been two entirely distinct Universities, one Czech and 
one German. Until some such concession is made, scenes of 
violence are bound to occur; and the Poles will only damage 
their own good cause in the eyes of Europe if they resort a 
second time to the practice of herding Ruthene students (for a 
month before trial) ten in a cell, in equal defiance of the laws 
of bygiene and fair play.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Scorus VIATOR. 

[We cannot print any more letters on this subject.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 


LIBERALS AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
[To tuk Epiror or Tae “Spercraror.”’} 
Srr,—May one inquire why it is that the Spectator is con- 
tinually ascribing to Liberals the desire to abolish the House 
of Lords, instead of, as is really the case, to reform it on sane 
and judicious lines? How many members of the Cabinet 
have declared in favour of a single Chamber? Is it too much 
to usk that the House of Lords shall be so reconstituted as to 
provide (a) a fair and judicial tribunal of political opinion ; 
(b) to be popularly elected, or, perhaps, selected somewhat on 
the lines laid down by the Spectator in its article on the 
subject a few weeks ago? Personally, I have only met one 
Liberal who bas expressed the desire for a single House; have 
you, Sir, met more? Yet, even allowing that a single 
Chamber is within the region of practical politics—of which 
no evidence exists—the question arises whether the House of 








Lords as at present constituted is any real safeguard against 
hasty and ill-considered legislation. Surely, after the astound. 
ing speech of Lord Lansdowne on the Trade Disputes Bij] 
the whole case for the Lords as a strong, impartial Chamber 
goes by the board. It was, in effect, a confession that 
‘although we consider this Bill to be in some of its pro- 
visions contrary to the whole spirit and practice of English 
law; although it establishes a principle never admitted, but 
expressly condemned, by the greatest of English jurists [asa 
fact, I believe it does]; although, if we followed our own 
judgment and consciences as a revising body in the Legislature, 
we should strike its principal clause out; yet we will not 
brave the danger of making ourselves unpopular, or risk 
the peril of endangering the prospects of our party. We 
are content to sacrifice national interests to the political 
and strategical exigencies of our side.’ Is this, Sir, an 
unfair interpretation of the actual meaning of Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech and the action of the House of Lords? 
Surely when the leader of the great majority of what ig 
supposed to be an unprejudiced political tribunal takes up 
such an attitude as this, it amounts to a confession of 
ineptitude and weakness, which fatally undermines the 
foundations of public confidence and respect upon which its 
first claims for existence can alone depend. But, as I have 
said, we Liberals only demand a Second Chamber whose good. 
will is not irretrievably mortgaged to one party in the State, 
to the consequent legislative detriment of the other. I am 
convinced that if the House of Lords were composed of men 
of the intellectual calibre and moral fibre of the Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Curzon, and other men of like stability of 
character and broad political outlook, all moderate men of 
all parties would accept their decisions as at all events 
representing the result of conscientious opinions, and not, 
unhappily, as now, the necessary effects of party bias and 
political animosity.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. S. B.-A. 

[The Liberals propose to abolish the veto of the Lords, 
And what is that but in fact abolishing the Lords, and 
leaving us with a single unrestrained Chamber? <A Second 
Chamber without the right of refusing assent to Bills sent 
up to it could no more check injurious legislation than 
can the King. We have seen no proposal by any responsible 
Liberal to reform the House of Lords, and yet to leave 
its powers undiminished.—Ep. Spectator. | 





REFORM OF THE LORDS. 
(To tus EpiTorR or THER “ SPERCraToR.”) 
Srr,—The aspect of the Labour movement may be less 
threatening with you than it is here, though Mr. Keir Hardie 
seems to go pretty far. But you can hardly doubt that the 
industrial world everywhere is in a ferment, that a great 
change of relations is sought, and that the masses are bent on 
using their political power for that purpose. Socialist writers 
have persuaded them that they, as the producers, are the 
rightful owners of all wealth, and have been robbed of their 
right by a usurping class. They are ceasing to believe, as 
hitherto they have, however vaguely, done, in the present 
order of things as a divine appointment, or in a com- 
pensation hereafter. It is time that your institutions 
should be made ready to bear a new strain. The eyes of 
the world are opened, and nothing that involves a reten- 
tion of the principle of hereditary legislation is likely 
now to command the rational allegiance and support of the 
people. The first time the hereditary influence makes itself 
felt in opposition to popular impulses of which the elective 
House is the organ, the discontent and struggle will be 
renewed. It seems doubtful whether hereditary right to a 
place in the national Council was really recognised 
even in the feudal era. Legislation was probably much 
in the hands of ecclesiastics, men often of bumble birtb. 
Unhappily, under the party system of government you have 
no impartial authority to which a revision of the Constitution 
can be entrusted. Your only organ is party leadership. 
Your only process is a party struggle, of which a Second 
Chamber such as would be able to hold the balance fairly 
between classes, approving reform and restraining revolution, 
is not very likely to be the result. Is it possible that for 
once, and for such an object as the political salvation of the 
country, party should be laid aside >—I am, Sir, &c., 
Toronto. GOLDWIN SMITH. 
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CHARITY VOTING REFORM. 
[To raz Evrror or tur “ Spectator.”’) 
Srr,—In your issue for March 16th I see a letter from Mr. 
C. G. Montefiore on this subject. May I briefly place the other 
side of the question before your readers ? It is easy to point 
out, and perhaps exaggerate, the disadvantages inherent in 
the “voting system,” but this is not quite the end of the 
matter. Where there are many candidates and few vacancies 
there must be some system of selection, and the real question 
is whether the “ voting system,” though imperfect, is not as 
good as any other. The alternative advocated is “ careful 
selection by a Committee.” This sounds very well, but when 
examined what does itcome to? In effect, election by the votes 
of the Committee instead of by the votes of the subscribers. 
It is said the Committee must know more of the cases, and 
must therefore make a better selection. Except in the case 
of small local charities, I doubt whether this will be so. 
In practice, the Committee must be guided by testimonials, 
reports from others, and letters of recommendation, and how 
misleading these may be a little work on a Committee will 
goon show. It is evident, too, that the candidates with most 
money, friends, and influence will still present the best case 
and have the best chance. The other arguments against the 
yoting system can also be rebutted point by point, but not 
within the compass of a single letter. Experience, however, is 
a more trustworthy guide than theory. The charity with which 
I have had the honour to be connected for some years has two 
classes of incurable patients: partly paying ones, admitted by 
the Committee, and free ones, elected by the votes of the sub- 
scribers. It is evident that a charity such as this offers un- 
usual opportunities of comparing the two systems. As to the 
result, I may say that there is no reason whatever to be dis- 
satisfied with the method of choosing the free patients, nor do 
I think that any other system would improve matters. Of 
course in this, as in other charities, before would-be candi- 
dates can appeal for votes they must satisfy the Committee 
that they are proper persons to receive the benefits they seek. 
I submit, then, that the voting system, properly carried out, 
is not open to the objections brought against it. Reform may 
sometimes be necessary, but the Charity Voting Reform 
Association, amongst whose patrons I see Mr. Montefiore’s 
honoured name, while professing to seek reform, really advo- 
cates the abolition of the voting system. I am sorry to see 
from a paper I have received it goes even further still, and 
does not hesitate to attack institutions engaged in the difficult 
task of raising funds to alleviate suffering because their 
managers are not willing to be dictated to by an outside body. 
It seems to me, Sir, that the reform is needed nearer home.— 
I an, Sir, &e., Hersert W. H. Green, 
Chairman Royal Midland Counties Home for Incurables. 
Leamington. 


GAME PRESERVATION AND THE TSETSE-FLY. 
{To THE Epirorn oF THE “SPECTATOR,” 
Sir,—It is generally believed, but not proved, that the tsetse- 
fly which kills domesticated cattle, and the same fly, or a 
similar one, which causes the sleeping sickness, not only does 
no harm to the big game in Africa, but, thriving in their 
veins, propagates the mischief. And the conclusion at which 
some have arrived is that all this game must be destroyed. 
That this wholesale slaughter may be avoided every one must 
wish. And, happily, the chief person who is interesting him- 
self in this matter—namely, Sir A. Cooper of Berkbamsted— 


is too good a sportsman to murderany game. What his plans | 


are I do not know; but I do know that he is spending | first place, the Bill in question did not propose directly to force 


| the system into factories or workshops, but only to make 


thousands in the fly country, and that he has already met 
with some success. That which I would, through you, suggest 
to him is that the thing to discover is some chemical to be 
applied to the skin, or taken in the stomach, of domesticated 
animals, which will extend to them the immunity given by 
Nature to the big game. Of course, such domesticated 
animals, and those only, should be allowed to enter the fly 
country.—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. Esstneron. 
Plen, Newquay, Cornwall. 


LTo rue Eprtor or tue “ Specrator."’} 
Str,-I have read with interest the discussion, as far as 
it has gone, which was initiated by Mr. T. M. Hastings in 
your issue of March 2nd on the subject of game preservation 
and the tsetse-fly. I have no knowledge of the teetse-fly 
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which conveys sleeping sickness; but of the other tsetse-fly 
which attacks cattle, horses, donkeys, &c., and which Mr. 
E. N. Buxton alludes to, I have had a small experience. It 
may prove of interest in connexion with the theory that the 
“sleeping-sickness ” tsetse-fly is dependent for its existence 
upon certain species of game to compare it in this respect 
with the “cattle-destroying” tsetse-fly. In the Transvaal 
some twenty-five years ago there was a very large belt of this 
“cattle-destroying ” tsetse-fly. At that time herds of buffalo 
roamed over the veld. Gradually as the buffalo were killed 
off and driven away so did the tsetse-fly also disappear, until 
to-day it may be said that the tsetse-fly is quite extinct in the 
Transvaal, as is also the buffalo, while just across the border 
in Portuguese East Africa, where the buffalo is still extant, so 
is the tsetse-fly. Perhaps Mr. Hastings can supply some 
information as to whether the buffalo is usually an inhabitant 
of the districts of Africa where sleeping sickness is most 
rife.—I am, Sir, &c., C. O. Murray. 
Brooks's Club. 





[To tae Eprror or tue ‘Sprcrator.”] 

Str,—No doubt a great deal has still to be learnt with regard 
to the connexion of tsetse-fly with sleeping sickness, but at 
the same time much must have been found out during the 
last two years or so, and it would be interesting to know 
whether the fact still remains established that a tsetse is the 
transmitter of the sleeping sickness as the mosquito is of 
malaria. If so, we must try to get rid of the tsetse just as 
we do of the mosquito. Moreover, there is not much time to 
wait. The sleeping sickness is well established on Tanganyika 
now, and no one who knows the Central African natives—I 
have spent the best part of sixteen years among them myself— 
can have any hopes that any measures of quarantine or hospital 
treatment will succeed in preventing it from spreading. The 
native who is not accustomed to Europeans is afraid of 
hospitals and doctors, and would rather die in the bush than 
go near them. There is no doubt whatever now, I think, that 
the particular species of tsetse which produces cattle sickness 
can be got rid of by getting rid of the game,—the question 
which remains to be solved is whether the other species is 
subject to the same law. If it is, and there is no other way 
of getting rid of it, I submit that the proper conclusion to 
come to would be to destroy the game over those areas where 
the fly is known to exist. The experiment I propose would 
prove this, and it need not be tried over a very large area to 
start with. In the meantime we are being threatened with a 
scourge to which a little cattle sickness is nothing. Since 
you were good enough to open your columns to a corre- 
spondence on the subject last year the Government have 
decided to do away with one of the British Central African 
game reserves and considerably diminish the area of another. 
Last year the official position was that “there was no reason 
to expect” the sleeping sickness. I do not know whether it 
still remains the official view, but possibly this second corre- 
spondence may induce them to take some steps towards what 
may quite possibly prove to be the only way of getting rid of 
the sleeping sickness.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Highworth, Wiltshire. T. M. Hastinas. 





THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
[To Tae Epviror or rue “Sprcrator.”| 
Srr,—The following points of high importance were either 


| overlooked or hardly noticed in the recent Parliamentary 


debate on the metric system of weights and measures. In the 


people use it in those cases of bargaining, buying, or selling 
where weight or measure is stated. Secondly, if people wished 
to use it in factories or workshops, the change of machinery 
and its cost would be small as compared with the gain, other- 
wise we would not find the great firm of Kynochs banishing 
English weights and measures from their varied industries, 
nor great manufacturing engineers like Armstrong and Whit- 
worth or Vickers-Maxim supporting the Bill. Thirdly, I 
would ask: “Can this country face the risk of standing alone 
among civilised nations without anything that can be called 
a system of weighing and measuring?” To estimate the risk 
we must consider in what direction things are tending. The 
United States of America have adopted the metric system for 
the medical department of the Army and Navy and for the 
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Department of Public Health. They maintain it in Porto 
Rico and the Philippines. Every nation of Central and South 
America has adopted it. The Colonies of England have 
through the Conference of Prime Ministers pronounced in 
favour of it, and as no nation has ever withdrawn or regretted 
such a decision, we may expect immediate and concerted 
action on their part ; indeed, New Zealand has already legis- 
lated for the purpose.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. H. Twiaa, 
Bengal Civil Service (Retired). 





CHRISTIAN OPTIMISM. 
(To rue Evrror or tar “ Srectraror.”] 

Srr,—The writer of the suggestive article in your last issue on 
“Christian Optimism” has omitted, no doubt accidentally, 
our Lord’s weightiest commendation on this mind and temper. 
The saying is recorded in St. Luke vi. 35. Its recovery for 
the ordinary reader of the New Testament is one of the many 
debts which he must owe to the Revised Version. In the 
Authorised Version the phrase is rendered, “hoping for 
nothing again,” of which meaning the Greek is scarcely 
patient. In the Revised Version the true rendering appears, 
in the body of the text, as “never despairing,” in the margin, 
as “despairing of no man.” But as the weight of textual 
evidence here is in favour of the neuter gender (yndev 
dre\mifovres, not pndéva), the former translation should 
stand. Here, then, triumphantly from the lips of the 
Master comes the Christian Nil desperandum!—I am, Sir, 
&e., B. WHITEFOORD. 

Theological College, Salisbury. 


THE NEW WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
[To tue Eprrox or tux “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—Agreeing, as I do, with every word of “ A Housekeeper 
for Forty Years’” letter in the Spectator of March 30th, and 
seeing in the new Workmen’s Compensation Act the prospect 
of injury to the true interests of the working classes whom 
it is intended to befriend, as well as to the hapless employer 
who is left to take care of himself, I trust you will allow me 
to say that the palliative action of insurance, at the cost of a 
few shillings a year, to which you justly attach importance, 
meets only a part—though it may be the more terrifying 
part—of the calamities which lie in the wake of the Act. 
Insurance will perhaps obviate the financial stress which, like 
a bolt from the blue, may at any moment after July Ist over- 
take the young married clerk, in being called upon to com- 
pensate his domestic servant for injury incurred in the 
careless (or even careful) discharge of her duty, but it will 
not exempt the general householder from the anxiety of 
attacks by the plaintiff's attorney in all doubtful cases; 
nor from cost and inconvenience arising from the public 
inquiry which must take place in nearly all cases. It is he 
who will be responsible in the eyes of the appellant, not the 
insurance company. Figure to yourself, Sir, what would be 
the exact procedure in your own house if a domestic carry- 
ing a tray fell down stairs and hurt her spine. Would a 
polite postcard to the insurance company cover all worry 
and outlay? Would the appellant or next-of-kin accept 
a reference to the insuring company as clearing you of all 
responsibility, or would not rather an astute attorney say: 
“No, no! We have nothing to do with your insurance 
bargains: pay us compensation as the Act directs, and our 
own costs too”? And would not the attorney be witbin his 
rights? As to the far-reaching effect of this Act, to the 
detriment of the working classes, there surely cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt. Who will employ at all the elderly or 
infirm—however slightly the one or the other—and run the 
risk of being heavily penalised by statute for accidents whose 
probability must increase with age or want of health? It will 
surely come to this, that a medical and surgical certificate of 
bodily soundness will be indispensable to employment at any 
age; and where then will be all but the young and robust? 
As for domestic service, in many private houses that surely 
will soon be at an end for ever. For, as it is, the stress of 
regulating such service is well known to be very great, and 
this is the last straw that will break the housewife’s back. 
We shall all, or most of us, go into flats or co-operative 
houses, where, as in hotels, the landlord will provide the 
service and take all risks, and the guests learn, as some have 
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already learnt, to do without domestic servants of their own 
altogether.—I am, Sir, &c., 











F. E. Baryes, 

[Our correspondent greatly exaggerates the difficulties. The 
insurance company undertakes to hold the insured free of 
every part of his liability, and deals with the injured employé 
direct. The personal worry and anxiety caused by a serious 
accident in one’s house cannot be got rid of in any case. That 
existed before the Act, and will continue to exist after 
July lst next.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A SECT. 
[To tue Epiror or tae “Spectator.”] 

Srr,—When we are in doubt as to the etymology of ‘a wor] 
which comes to us through the French language, surely the 
historical sense, to say nothing of common politeness, should 
induce us to consult a French dictionary. May I save your 
readers the trquble of doing so by referring to three standard 
authorities ? Bescherelle (most readable of lexicographers, 
because of his delightful habit of quoting from obscure 
and forgotten poets) is not strong in etymology. He clung to 
the old and now obsolete derivation. His note runs: “dy 
latin secta, parti, faction; radical, secto, je coupe, je divise.” 
I quote him simply as showing what was the prescientific 
derivation accepted in 1856. Littré says: “du latin secta, de 
sequi, suivre, ou de secare, couper. Les etymologistes varient; 
mais il est certain que sequi u pu donner, comme on le voit 
par sectari, et par sectio au sens de poursuite, secta au sens 
de secte.” Littré’s sense of the just derivation was all but 
infallible, and consequently we find that Hatzfeld and 
Darmesteter abandon the earlier etymology altogether, and 
say briefly: “emprunté du latin secta (méme signification) de 
sequi, suivre.” They have, however, two definitions, the 
latter of which rather supports the old-fashioned derivation, 
(1) “Ensemble de personnes qui professent une doctrine 
particuliére, religieuse, philosophique, etc.” This is supported 
by a passage from the “ Pensées” of Pascal: “toutes les 
religions et les sectes du monde.” (2) “En parlant des 
premiers chrétiens, ceux qui se séparaient du paganisme.” 
The quotation here is the familiar line from Corneille’s 
“ Polyeucte”: “ Leur secte est insensée, impie et sacrilige.” 
It is an unfortunate fact that the word, in French as well as 
in English, is used in a sens péjoratif. Hence, no doubt, the 
leaning we all have towards the more ancient derivation. If 
Christianity as a whole were still one sect, if we regarded one 
another simply as followers of one divine Master, we might 
feel less difficulty in accepting the etymology which we 
apparently owe to Littré’s trained instinct for the origin of 
words.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 





THE LATE M. POBEDONOSTZEFF ON THE 
JEWISH QUESTION, 
(To THK EpIroR oF THe “ Specraror,”] 
Srr,—The following letter from the late M. Pobedonostzeff 
in reply to a question asking for his views on the Jewish 
question may interest your readers :— 


“ MonsitrurR,—Vous me donnez le titred’Eminence. Mais je ne 
suis ni prétre ni évéque ni moine—je suis un employé d’Ltat 
attaché au St. Synode pour les affaires du gouvernement civil, 
et la question des Juifs ne me regarde pas. Je ne suis pas 
ministre des cultes: cette matiére appartient exclusivement au 
Département du Ministére de l’Intérieur. L’antisémitisme dans 
les pays occidentaux est une doctrine politique et sociale. Nous 
n’avons rien de pareil. Chez nous on n’entend que des plaintes 
de la population contre les Juifs qui sont repandus par toute la 
Russie, puisque la population villageoise et ouvriére, pauvre et 
inculte, ne peut pas lutter contre les Juifs, dont une masse énorme 
nous est léguée par la vieille Pologne. A mesure qu’ils augmentent 
en nombre, ils s’accaparent de toute l'industrie et deviennent 
insolents, ce qui excite le peuple et produit les é6meutes. La masse 
des vagabonds et voleurs se joint immédiatement a ce tumulte, 
et de 14 proviennent les scénes déplorables comme derniérement & 
Kischeneff. Je ne puis non plus vous indiquer, Monsieur, quelque 
économiste russe étudiant ce probléme fatal de la question juive. 
Elle est traitée chez nous dans des articles innombrables des 
journaux quotidiens et des revues: le répr’sentant particulier du 
c6té juif est la rédaction du journal Novosti & Pétersbourg. Pour 
la question juive je ne saurais vous récommander que l’ouvrage, 
connu de Chamberlain, Allemand, Grundlagen des XIX. Jahrhunderts, 
ou cette question est traitée 8 fond.—Je suis, Monsieur, avec mes 
respects, C. PopEeDONOsTzEFF. 

Pétersbourg, le 23 Aott (Sept. 5), 1903.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mavrice A. GeroTHWOHL. 
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MERCY AND MURDER. 
[To tux Eprron oy tae “Srecratonr.”)} 


Srr,—When in your article on “ Mercy and Murder” (Spectator, 
March 30th) you stated that the pleas for commuting the 
death sentence re Horace George Rayner would be “ disre- 
garded,” you mistook for the moment the decade upon which 
we have entered. You thought we were back again in the 
savage hours of the Boer War, and amid the “methods of 
barbarism” which you so continuously condoned. You 
thought, perhaps, that public opinion, and with it the govern- 
ment of this country, was with you to-day as it has been so 
long with you when you have seen, without a protest, Irish 
peasants and their families turned out in the wayside to starve 
in Connemara and Co. Clare. You, Sir, are of the eighteenth 
century with its literary and artistic refinements no doubt, 
its kid-glove courtesies but its essential inhumanity,—an 
inhumanity which made even the best and tenderest of men 
see nothing untoward in the flogging of women at the cart- 
tail, in hanging for forgery and petty theft. The indifference 
to cruelty died out but slowly, the richer classes and the 
House of Lords clung longest to an inhuman jurisprudence. 
The hanging of Rayner would have been as demoralising a 
spectacle for our age as were the hanging of Dr. Dodd and 
Deacon Brodie for an earlier epoch. The world is changing: 
not towards sentimentality—that is of the past—but towards 
a healthier sentiment; and you, in common with the lawyers, 
are among those who are slow to recognise the truer humanity 
of the twentieth century.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. K. 8. 

[We are proud of the part we took in informing public 
opinion during the Boer War, and we believe the majority 
of our countrymen are with us now as they were then. 
“CO, K. 8.’s” hysterical suggestion that those who con- 
sider that Rayner should not have been reprieved would 
defend the flogging of women or hanging for petty theft 
and forgery is really too preposterous to deserve an 
answer. His argument, if it be of any value, involves the 
total abolition of capital punishment. To urge that Rayner 
was not a murderer is to urge that a man who imagines that 
he has a grievance against an individual may constitute 
himself judge, jury, and executioner. People who hold the 
views of “CO. K. 8.” seem to think that the taking of human 
life is horrible and unjustifiable only when it is inflicted by the 
State, as the greatest and most efficient deterrent of the most 
revolting of crimes.—Ep. Spectator. } 





ASSISTED EMIGRATION. 


[To tue Epiror or tus “ Srecraror,”’} 


Srr,—May I through your columns appeal to the generosity 
of your readers for donations to enable me to continue my 
Loan Emigration Fund, which, as many who are interested in 
emigration will remember, I started two years ago? In 1906 
I was enabled to send out four hundred settlers to Canada, 
some of whom required a loan, which I supplied; others 
situations, which I was able to secure for them. In August 
of last year I decided to go and see for myself how these 
settlers were getting on and what further openings there were 
for others. During the four months I was in Canada I visited 
the provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
British Columbia, and Vancouver Island, paying surprise 
visits to as many of my settlers as possible. A very few 
grumblers had gone home. I found all the rest in good work, 
happy and contented,—a great contrast to what they had 
been over here, for there they all had work and plenty of food. 
The repayment of the loans has been satisfactory, but I want 
a larger sum than I have at my command to enable me to 
send out the wives and children of the men who have gone in 
advance. They (the men) are ready to give part of the 
journey money, but having to use some of their earnings to 
support their families, they are not able to send the whole 
sum needed, but wish to have a second loan from me. I know 
of good situations ready for many who have applied to me, 
but can do nothing further for want of funds. It is useless 
to apply to the various Emigration Societies, as their answer 
is always the same,—they are willing to book our settlers and 
provide work, but have no money except for their own cases. 
Any subscriptions sent to the address below will be acknow- 
ledged at once, and will be the means of affording real 





happiness to many a would-be British Colonist.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Epira M, ARNOLD-ForsTER. 
Cathedine, Burnley-in- Wharfedale. 








MISSIONARIES AND NEWSPAPERS. 

[To rue Eprror or tre “ Srectator,”] 
Srr,—Consequent upon the letter from Mr. Irvine in the 
Spectator of March 30th suggesting that old copies of your 
valuable paper should be sent to missionaries abroad, several 
offers have been received at the Church Missionary Society 
house. The sending of these will sooner or later be gladly 
arranged for. But I should like to say that for two years the 
Church Missionary Society have invited and received offers 
from people willing to send used papers to their missionaries 
in the field. The lists of papers asked for and offered are 
published every month in the Church Missionary Society 
Gazette.—I am, Sir, &c., A HELPER. 





AN ATTENTIVE CONGREGATION. 
[To tue Eprron ov tue “Srecrator.”’} 

Srr,—Your correspondent’s experience recorded in the 
Spectator of March 23rd is very similar to an incident that 
occurred in a little meeting-house in Breconshire. It was a 
hot summer evening, and the minister prosed on interminably, 
till, pausing to look round, he found everybody had gone to 
sleep but the village idiot. ‘“ Nobody,” he exclaimed reproach- 
fully, “is listening to me, but one poor idiot.” The idiot 
immediately rose and said: “If I were not an idiot I should 
not be listening to you,” and marched out of the building — 
I am, Sir, &c., A. P. H. 


RUBBISH IN COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—Your correspondent “E. E.” in inquiring (Spectator, 
March 23rd) who is responsible for collecting rubbish in 
country parishes, reminds me of my own experiences 
on a Parish Council. We were only allowed to lay 
a sixpenny rate, which brought in about ten pounds, 
Out of this we paid our secretary two pounds, the 
rent of our room was about three pounds, and with the 
remainder we contracted with a local farmer to send his cart 
round once a month to clear the rubblish. Alas! our auditor 
told us this last was illegal, and our workmen members were 
in dire straits lest they should have to pay it out of their own 
pockets. At last it was whispered to us that we might pass it 
as sundries, to our great relief, but that we must not do it 
again. Eventually our Parish Council died, really for want of 
something todo. We passed resolutions month after month 
calling upon the Urban District Council to do things 
which they ignored, and although we were born full of 
enthusiasm for allotments, water in every house, and a 
playing-field, we died, jeered at in the village as men of 
“ great promise.” —I am, Sir, &c., RIcHARD BARNES. 
55 Wennington Road, Southport. 








LONGEVITY. 
[To Tux EvITOR OF Tus “SPEcTATOR.”| 
Srr,—As a pretty constant reader of the Spectator, I have 
noticed at times (notably in your issue of March 2nd) an 
interesting correspondence on “ Longevity and Links with 
the Past.” I think my own family could contribute an 
instance of it somewhat unusual, and beg to send it you. To 
put it shortly, my grandfather, Samuel Dumbleton (whose 
funeral I attended about 1850), was born in 1758 and his 
father in 1699. A further interesting matter is that Samuel 
Dumbleton married Sarah Arne, a niece of the celebrated 
musical composer, and being, like her aunt, Mrs. Cibber, of a 
comely presence and having a very good voice, was much 
pressed by the Doctor to take to the profession; but she did 
not do so, but lived and died here about 1833, her last 
surviving daughter, Mrs. Page, dying here some years ago at 
the age of ninety-three.—I am, Sir, &c., ‘ 
Orchard House, Banbury. 





AN IMPARTIAL SPECTATOR OF THE BOAT-RACE. 
(To Tus EpiTror or Tus “SpPscraToR.”} 

Srr,—The mid-Victorian singer of athletic events referred to 

on p. 450 of the Spectator (March 23rd) was, I think, Mr. J. 

Ashby-Sterry, who wrote a little poem describing how the 

Boat-Race was witnessed by a young girl who, out of sheer 
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kindness of heart, was averse from showing partiality to either 
set of competitors. The last stanza was :— 
“ Ah, climax of sweet, simple, girlish devices ! 
What smiles for the winners, for losers what sighs! 
She has twined in her fair hair the colours of Isis, 
While those of the Cam glitter bright in her eyes.” 
A pretty thought, prettily expressed !—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. M. W. 
[We have always attributed the lines to Mortimer Collins, 
‘but possibly our correspondent is right—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


IN THE VICARS’ CLOSE AT WELLS. 
WHERE southward slope the Mendip Hills, 
And spring 8. Andrew’s brimming rills, 

The looming walls of Wells remain 
Imperishable on the plain ; 

A mighty fortress gray and vast, 

Founded upon a Rock, and fast. 

The mem’ries of a thousand years— 

Their suns and storms, their hopes and fears— 
Gather about the sombre pile, 

And hold the pilgrim’s steps awhile. 





And still the sacred stream flows on 
Of lesson, prayer, and antiphon ; 
The mimic knight in tourney wheels, 
The hour strikes, the organ peals, 
By vergers served, in grave array 
Processions wend their solemn way ; 
Upon the currents of the moat 

The stately swans serenely float; 
Above the ruined banquet hall 

The restless ravens croak and call; 
The terrace walk we pace again 

In sentiment with saintly Ken, 

And sing once more the Evening Hymn 
Worthy the lips of Cherubim. 

o «*« 2 + © 2 © 
Hard by the fane where Bishops knelt, 
Of old the Vicars Choral dwelt, 

And in the quiet of their Close 

Enjoyed a dignified repose. 

Their forms now midst the Cloisters sleep, 
But here their spirits vigil keep, 

And, shielded from the world’s abuse, 
Each waits, invisible recluse, 

Until, to Life Immortal born, 

He greets the Resurrection Morn. 


No longer in and out the Close 

The ancient singer comes and goes; 
No more his figure strikes the eye 
That watches for the passer by ; 

No more his cheery voice resounds 
Within the consecrated bounds; 
But still his self pervades the scene, 
And ivy keeps his mem’ry green. 


Outside the narrow entrance ways 

The little city’s traffic stays. 

The lumb’ring waggons rumble by, 
The horses’ clattering footsteps fly, 
The children shout, the dogs delight 
To growl and snarl and bark and fight, 
The whistles shriek, the motor car 
Sounds its hoarse warning from afar; 
But naught of such distracting din 

To this retreat may enter in; 

No discord harsh, no rude alarm, 

Can violate the tranquil charm ; 

A Vicar’s spell is over all,— 

Each grass-grown plot, each vine-clad wall. 


He who has found the Vicars’ Close 
A Little Sanctuary knows: 

Its nave the middle pathway wide, 
Its aisles the gardens on each side; 











Black-vested choristers o’erhead 

Praise Him by Whom all mouths are fed; 
From clustered chimneys slowly rise 
Wreathings of incense to the skies; 

Each venerable dwelling’s shape 

The season’s ritual colours drape ; 

And where the hallowed precinct ends 
The evening sacrifice ascends. 

To all I fain would add my part~ 

The homage of a grateful heart. 


Within the Close a welcome waits 

For all who pass the mystic gates 

With sympathy to feel and trace 

The soothing secret of the place; 

And those who thus approach the shrine 
Yield to its influence benign. 

For them a Vicar Choral stands 

At every door with outstretched hands, 
And, as the evening shades begin, 

He kindly takes the stranger in. 


Then as deep darkness settles down 
On Minster, Palace, Square, and Town, 
And mists are drifting overhead, 

He sullies forth with noiseless tread 
To watch the night, and ring the hours 
From the Cathedral’s lofty towers, 
And mark the intervening times 

On sainted Cuthbert’s distant chimes, 


And so, good Vicar, name unknown, 

Thy memory is not outgrown. 

As long as these old stones shall last 

That memory shall bind them fast. 

From bustling Inn and Palace gray 

We gladly turn our steps thy way. 

Thy guests we are, and, though unheard, 

For thee we drop this friendly word, 

Thankful to take our place with those 

Who find their home within thy Close. 

Epwagp ABBorT, 

18 The V cars’ Close, Advent, 1906. 








BOOKS. 


coeliac 
AT THE WORKS.* 
Tue literary world is at this moment feeling after an 
expression of that sympathy with the lives of the poor 
which only comprehension can give. This being s0, it is 
impossible for the critic altogether to avoid comparing 
some of the many books which appear on the subject. 
Between Lady Bell's book and the able and sympathetic 
works which have recently been given to the world 
by Miss Loane there is much the same difference as that 
between a photograph and a picture. he picture primarily 
reveals the standpoint of the artist who painted it, while the 


photograph gives accurately, if a little baldly, the details of 


the scene which it portrays. Although Lady Bell is sincerely 
anxious to show to us the lives of the workers, her imagina- 


tion is also strongly seized by the romance of the works. Her 
book falls naturally into two parts. First comes a vivid 
description of the rapid growth of a centre of industry. This 


picture is painted in vigorous strokes, and all the lights and 
shadows are finely contrasted. The other half of the book 
shows a sympathetic insight into the lives of the people; and 
here what Lady Bell especially understands is the hearts of the 
women. She shows us the tragedies and the rewards of life, 
and if the tragedies are in greater number than the rewards, 
who shall say that the picture is not true to its model ? 

In the first part of the book—the romance of the iron trade 
—Lady Bell gives an extraordinarily striking picture of the 
breathless energy which has created a large town in a place 
in which less than a hundred years ago there were only forty 
inhabitants. Her readers are stirred to excitement by her 
story of “ the hardy, strenuous life of the North, the seething 
vitality of enterprise with which the town began.” Middles- 
brough, she tells us, as far as the prosperous inhabitants aro 
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concerned, “ is designed for the working hours of the people 

who live in it and not for their leisure”; and therefore to 

ople whose idea of life is simply the best occupation of 

Came her accounts of the physical conditions will be found 
to be appalling. The works in the centre of the town, the 

hundreds of little streets “in which lives the struggling, 
striving population,” a few fine public buildings, and the 
whole surrounded by detached villas with gardens,—all this 
conveys an impression of not unagreeable energy and activity. 

But the atmospheric conditions are truly appalling. In the 
chapter on the process of iron-making Lady Bell gives the 
following account of the dust, an account which reads like the 
description of a place of torture :— 

“ And besides the fumes and the gases, every breath of wind at 

the ironworks carries dust with it, whirling through the air in a 
wind, dropping through it in a calm, covering the ground, filling 
the cabins, settling on the clothes of those who are within reach, 
filling their eyes and their mouths, covering their hands and their 
faces. The calcined ironstone sends forth red dust, the smoke 
from the chimneys and furnaces is deposited in white dust, the 
smoke from the steel-rolling mills fall in black dust: and, most 
constant difficulty of all, the gases escaping from the furnaces 
are charged with a fine, impalpable brownish dust, which is shed 
everywhere, on everything, which clogs the interior of the stoves 
and of the flues, and whose encroachments have to be constantly 
fought against. One of the most repellent phenomena at the 
ironworks to the onlooker is the process of expelling the dust 
from the stoves, for which purpose the valves of the stove are 
closed, the stove is filled with air at high pressure, and then one 
of the valves is opened and the air is forcibly expelled. A great 
cloud of red dust rushes out with a roar, covering everything and 
everybody who stands within reach, with so intolerable a noise 
and effluvium that it makes itself felt even amidst the incessant 
reverberation, the constant smells, dust, deposits, that surround 
the stoves and the furnaces. That strange, grim street formed 
by the kilns, the furnaces, and the bunkers, darkened by the iron 
platforms overhead between the kilns and the gantry, a street in 
which everything is a dull red, is the very heart of the works, 
the very stronghold of the making of iron, a place unceasingly 
filled by glare, and clanging, and vapours, from morning till 
night and from night till morning.” 
Lady Bell suggests in the same chapter what quality it is 
in the work of iron-making that makes it attractive, and 
often enthralling, to the workmen. This quality is danger. 
There is no moment in the day in which the workman at the 
ironworks can hold himself to be absolutely free from the 
danger of a violent and painful death. All the man’s 
faculties must be engaged during the whole of his working 
day, and there are very few Englishmen who do not respond 
to this call, and who do not enjoy a life of incessant struggle 
in which all their faculties are on guard every second in each 
minute. To illustrate this she gives the following account of 
the work of a “scarrer” :— 

“He spends most of the eight-hours day standing at the 
bottom of the kiln, the iron rod in his hand, ready to thrust it 
into the kiln whenever the obstacle s\\.ws itself. By him is 
standing another man ready to add his weight to the thrust if 
the strength of the first one is not enough to deal with the 
obstacle. For whatever operation is being carried on at the iron- 
works, there are always a number of men standizg round in a 
state of watchful concentration, their attention on the alert, 
ready to lend a hand in a case of emergency. The spectator 
receives an overpowering impression of what that watchfulness 
needs to be, of what sudden necessities may arise, of what may 
be the deadly effect of some swift, dangerous variation, some 

unexpected development in the formidable material which the 
men are handling.” 

After her thrilling account of life at the works, Lady Bell 
goes into the question of the expenditure of the workmen, 
a chapter which all those who are interested in domestic | 
finance will find well worth reading. But much more 
interesting from the human point of view is Lady Bell's | 
account of the life of the women. Here we feel that as 
a woman she is writing from the inside and not from the 
outside, and that she takes a noble and heroic view of 
the work that woman is called into the world todo. It is 
quite obvious, much more obvious than in other classes, that 
the whole moral and physical well-being of the man in the 
working class depends on the ability and care of his wife. 
Over and over again Lady Bell quotes instances of the quiet | 
heroism which is necessary to make even the most prosperous | 
life a success among the wage-earners. 'The whole burden | 
of family life, as Lady Bell very truly says, is thrown into the | 
hands of the woman, “those hands sometimes strong and | 
capable, often weak and uncertain.” She gives a picture, | 
among many, of a Mrs. M., who succeeds in making a model 
home, and comments on it thus:—“The result of having a | 





wife of this kind at the head of the house is that the husband, 
after he comes home from work, seldom stirs out of the house 
again.” And again:—“* Whenever a man says that he does 
not ‘care to turn out again,’ one may be sure that the wife 
understands how to make things comfortable for him.” A 
little careful reflection on the problem which awaits a woman 
after marriage should make those people who have charge of 
the education of the country consider their methods very care- 
fully. The present writer would be glad if certain chapters 
of this book could be read by every Education Committee in 
the country. Let those who are settling the synopsis of girls’ 
education reflect on the following quotation :— 

“The man’s wages, which before marriage generally left him a 

margin after paying his lodging or contributing to his parents’ 
expenses, need careful handling in his own home to make them 
go far enough fortwo. The young wife often does not understand 
how to do it. She does not know much about cooking, she is not 
skilful at sewing, she does not know how to organize. At first, 
however, she may be able to encounter life with tolerable success. 
Then she has a child, and let alone the fact that during the time 
preceding the birth of the child everything is more difficult to 
her probably than before, she afterwards, usually long before she 
ought to try to do any work, begins struggling with her daily 
duties again, plus the baby this time, whom she generally nurses, 
and whom she has to look after entirely. And then, possibly, 
before this first baby is able to walk, or when it is just able to do 
so, while she is still having to carry it about and look after it 
incessantly, another one is coming, or come, the mother herself, 
perhaps, being still in her teens. As the time goes on her energy 
slowly ebbs, and with it her courage and her hope.” 
Can it be seriously said that the present-day education of 
girls is the very best that can be devised to enable them to 
cope with the difficulties of their future lives? If the struggle 
which the young married woman makes is not successful, it 
means a tragedy for a whole household, and most of all for the 
husband whose “life at the turning point is turned in the 
wrong direction by the wife.” How long will it be before 
educationists realise the fact that the successful ordering 
of a household and the bringing up of children are the ideals 
to which woman’s education should be consciously directed ? 
Lady Bell makes one practical suggestion as to the method 
in which cooking might be taught by the authorities :— 

“Tt would be an inestimable boon if there were some arrange- 

ment by which an instructor would go round, actually into the 
cottages, and cook there with the appliances available, pointing 
out where these were defective, but at the same time doing the 
best that could be done with the resources at hand.” 
Again and again the complaint arises that the present method 
of teaching cooking is not practical, that too many materials 
are used and too much mechanical apparatus is needed. If 
any system could be devised by which instruction could be 
given in the home, it would indeed be an inestimable boon to 
the people. 

We have left ourselves no space to deal with many of the 
interesting things in Lady Bell’s book, but we must be allowed 
to protest against the conclusion which is implied when she 
tells the story of how a well-meaning visitor had urged a 
couple to marry who had lived together for some time, and 
how the advice resulted in the man going tothe bad. Although 
the result in this case was disastrous to the individual, tho 
visitor was absolutely right in giving it. A sin against the 
laws of family life cannot be excused by the fact that it makes 
the sinner happy. The whole chapter on drink and gambling 
will give rise to a great deal of thoughtful reflection. For 
instance, the unforeseen result of forbidding bookmakers to 
ply their trade in the open has been enormously to increase 


| betting among women,—a proof of how difficult it is to 


make people virtuous by Act of Parliament. Enough has 


| been said to show that Lady Bell’s book is well worth reading 


from two widely different points of view. The student of 
social problems cannot possibly afford to miss it, while the 


| romance of industry has never been more vividly painted than 


in her pages. 





MOLMENTIS “ VENICE.”* 
Lovers of Venice already owe a large debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Horatio Brown, and it is increased by his translation of 
this valuable book. That the translation itself is excellent 
goes without saying. The reader's pleasure is interfered with 
by no heaviness of style, no awkward turn of a sentence. Tho 
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straightforward tale of the old Venetians, the most interesting 
community in Europe, is told with a frank simplicity, and yet 
with every detail that can be desired by a careful student. 
No doubt there are, and will be, many more words to be said 
about the early history of Venice, for it seems as if the subject 
were inexhaustible; but when one closes these volumes of 
Signor Molmenti’s it is difficult to believe that anything has 
been left out. 

Every page in the book is full of curious knowledge, com- 
municated without the slightest affectation or air of teaching 
anybody anything. It is all facts,—facts mostly in themselves 
so picturesque that they require no fine language to display 
them ; facts, too, which by the impression they make on the 
mind prove themselves more valuable than any amount of 
theory. As to the mind of Venice, the spirit which built her 
churches and palaces, founded her laws, and guided her 
politics, all that is mostly left to be deduced from a true 
picture of the outside of things. Signor Molmenti is not of 
the imaginative, sentimentalising school. His logical intellect 
has nothing to do with the dreams of those Northern minds 
which have endowed Italy, and Venice more especially, with 
more poetry and devotion than she ever, probably, possessed 
or consciously desired. At the same time he is sincerely 
patriotic, and jealous for the honour of the Venetian race. 
He is not at all to be placed among those who believe that 
the religion of the founders of Venice was little more than 
a formalism completely in bondage to their commercial 
instincts. They were not superstitious, he says; they were 
enemies of mysticism; but their religion, their faith in the 
ideal, was none the less real for that. “In every detail of 
life” he ascribes to them “greatness and gentleness,” and he 
is very angry with the hard and unjust words of such a 
contemporary critic as Salimbene, who called them rude, 
avaricious, and grasping. He defends them, with varied 
evidence, from the charge of utter indifference to the spirit 
of the Crusades. No doubt they were “a cautious nation of 
merchants ” :— 

“To be sure, the Venetians never forgot their commercial and 
political interests in their zeal for the faith; they intended to 
secure for themselves a market in every corner of the globe. But 
their so-called egoism displayed itself in a profound attachment 
to their country and their race ; and these greedy hucksters, these 
selfish adventurers—as they are sometimes unjustly called—had 
at bottom a genuine belief in objects high and serious; the 
merchant not seldom became a hero...... These lords of the 
sea knew how to wed the passion of Christianity to commercial 
enterprise, and welded the aspirations of the faith with the 
interests of their country.” 

lt must be remembered that these two beautifully printed 
volumes, full of illustrations which really illustrate the subject 
—old plans and maps, a delight to study, specimens of archi- 
tecture, mosaic, and painting—are in fact the first volume of 
the whole work, being the two parts belonging to mediaeval 
Venice, bringing the history down to the end of the fifteenth 
century. Therefore it may fairly be said that they cover the 
finest and best, if not the most gorgeous, period of the life of 
Venice :— 

“ By the end of the fifteenth century the mistress of the seas 
had reaped the harvest of her energy, of her activity, of her 
sacrifices; but her splendour, which had already touched its 
apogee, now began to pass into the region of culture and of art, 
and already held in itself the earliest germs of decay.” 

The historian of Venice has a subject unrivalled from its 
very beginnings in romantic interest. Ina long introduction 
Signor Molmenti has given his account of “the origins,” from 
the half-mythical story of the settlement of the Veneti in 
Italy ; then, as history begins to be clearer, their submission 
to the Roman Empire ; then their struggles with the barbarian 
invaders, and the fascinating, varied tale of their seeking 
refuge among the lagoons, the islets, the lidi of the Adriatic. 
Among the confused chronicles of races and colonies and 
factions in those early days it is not easy to follow the thread 
that leads straight to the choice of Rivo-alto as the centre 
and home of the community which grew in time into the great 
city of Venice. But we have never read a clearer or better 
account of these puzzling “ origins.” 

“The Aspect and Form of the City” is the subject of the 
first chapter; then, when old Venice, as represented in a very 
ancient plan found in the Library of St. Mark, is outlined 
with tolerable clearness to our minds, we go on to a more 
detailed account of what the buildings were which sprang up 
on the many small islands along the course of the dividing 





es 
canals. The first houses were built with great care and 


caution, mostly on platforms of larch. It seems that the 
custom of building on piles did not become general till later 
and that the houses were low, mostly of wood, the inhabitants 
living in fear of earthquakes, such as that in 1102, when the 
sea engulfed Malamocco. It was only by degrees, as the art 
of laying foundations was thoroughly learned, that Venico 
became a city of stone and marble. With the art of building 
grew the art of furnishing, of which Signor Molmenti gives 
many interesting details. 

He goes on to the constitution of ancient Venice, her laws 
commerce, and navigation, her finance and economic policy, 
with many curious particulars as to the ourrency, illustrated 
by apage of Venetian coins. Her nobles and citizens, with 
all their rules of life and civilisation, have a chapter to them. 
selves, followed by one on martial games, sports, and festivals, 
A very delightful chapter is that on “Costume.” Here, 
assisted by illuminations and many reproductions of mosaics 
and of rare old prints, we can really know the old 
Venetians in their habit as they lived. From the early days 
of the Veneti, blue was the favourite colour. “ Among the 
Romans ‘ blue’ and ‘ Venetus’ were synonymous, and at Rome 
the blue faction in the circus was called the Venetian faction.” 
There was a certain dignified simplicity in their dress which 
lasted for centuries, at any rate among the lesser citizens, 
The richer classes followed Eastern fashions, brought in by 
their great trade with the Levant. The official robes were 
very magnificent, the Doge and the Dogaressa being clothed 
like an Emperor and Empress of the East. After these 
Oriental fashions went out, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, other much less graceful modes of dress took 
their place, and may be studied in many a quaint old 
picture and illustration. At length sumptuary laws were 
framed by both Church and State to restrain the luxury 
and the bizarre extravagance of both patricians and plebeians 
throughout the city. There is an amusing story of the middle 
of the fifteenth century: that the ladies of Venice, suffering 
under the severity of the Doge and the Patriarch, petitioned 
the Pope to give them leave, “for the honour of their caste, 
the reverence due to their parents and their own beauty, to 
wear their gorgeous robes, their jewels, circlets, rings, 
brooches, sandals, &c. The Pope, on payment of four ducats 
and one grosso, gave the permission they sought for three 
years’ time.” 

The larger part of Signor Molmenti’s second volume deals 
with the domestic manners and customs of the Venetians, 
introducing much curious detail, and with the industrial arts, 
the fine arts, and the culture of the Venetian State, the latter 
including literature, music, and song. Venice, we know, never 
produced a great poet; and from her earliest records anything 
of actual verse is absent; but she had many fanciful, poetical 
legends, and there was a great deal of verse- and song-making 
within the period covered by this book. Troubadour poetry 
found welcome and imitation. Christine de Pisan (Cristina 
Pisani) was a Venetian, though she lived in France and wrote 
her poems in French. Quirini, Dante's friend, wrote charming 
ballads, and he was only one of a band of poets famous in 
their own generation, though almost forgotten now. But it 
was of course the mediaeval builders, painters, sculptors, 
and mosaic-workers of Venice who did most to exalt their 
marvellous city in the world of art. 

We look forward with interest and expectation to the 
remaining volumes of this important and delightful book. 





MARK TWAIN ON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.* 
Tue vast majority of readers will accept all Mark Twain's 
conclusions about Christian Science, but we fear that they 
will be bewildered by the confused method of his criticism, 
and at certain places will find the analysis of Mrs. Eddy's 
fantastic metaphysics even tiresome. This condemnation is 
not written willingly ; but we fancy every English reader will 
grudge the bursts of characteristic humour Mark Twain 
has wasted on a criticism which is neither sustained nor 
homogeneous. It appears that criticism of any sort is not 
Mark Twain's métier. Three ways of dealing faithfully with 
Christian Science are suggested by this book, but none of 
them is adopted exclusively. The criticism might have been 
frankly ironical, or it might have been contained in a 
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narrative jronical in purpose—as in Mrs. Lynn-Linton’s 


Joshua Davidson and Father Adderley'’s Stephen Remarz—or 
it might have been perfectly earnest and straightforward, 
employing irony perhaps incidentally but not structurally. 
These methods are mutually destructive ; they cannot be 
mingled. Mark Twain's powers of self-criticism do not seem 
to be strong enough to tell him when he is making the 
impossible change from one method to another. Nearly all 
the humour by which he has earned our gratitude has 
been spasmodic or episodic. One fancies him just able by a 
feat of concentration to produce something all of a piece; 
but this book was written at different times, and no one who 
bas not a special faculty for the most difficult and thankless 
of all literary forms to sustain—irony—could hope to survive 
such a difficult condition. Christian Science is divided into 
two parts. Book I. was written in 1899. At least, that date 
appears on the first chapter and in footnotes. But in the 
preface, dated January, 1907, Mark Twain says that Book I. 
was “written about four years ago.” “About four years ago” 
would be 1903. Yet the preface tells us that Book II. (which 
was obviously written some years after Book I.) “ was written 
at the beginning of 1903.” This is only the first of the 
bewilderments. 

Book I. explains how Mark Twain, when on his way back to 
Vienna from the Appetite-Cure in the mountains, “ fell over 
a cliff in the twilight and broke some arms and legs and one 
thing or another.” He was carried to a house where the only 
doctor who could attend to him was a Christian Science lady 
from Boston. He explains that he has walked over a cliff 
seventy-five feet high and struck a boulder at the bottom and 
bounced, and then struck another boulder and bounced again, 
and then another boulder and bounced again. He is “an 
incoherent series of compound fractures extending from his 
scalp-lock to his heels.” The Christian Scientist assures him 
that there is nothing the matter with him. Here, then, is a 
situation in extravaganza, overstated and overemphasised 
perhaps (in the United States, however, they like their humour 
so, and indeed are slightly suspicious of the more delicate 
implicit kind), but still a perfectly clear situation. We pre- 
pare to enjoy ourselves. Page 6 brings us our first qualm, 
for there the patient, instead of “keeping his end up” at the 
game, so to speak, demands something to eat and smoke, as 
though he were in robust health. However, a slip is not 
serious, though it is more serious in an ironical situation than 
elsewhere. We bear up against it. On p. 20 the extravagance 
is still going merrily on both sides. The Christian Scientist 
says :— 

“There are no inconsistencies in Christian Science. The thing 
is impossible, for the Science is absolute. It cannot be other- 
wise, since it proceeds directly from the All-in-All and the 
Everything-in-Which, also Soul, Bones, Truth, one of a series, 
alone and without equal. It is Mathematics purified from 
material dross and made spiritual.” 


This is a mock definition quite senseless enough to fit into the 
method. And then p. 26, without a word of warning, defeats 
us utterly. Mark Twain gives away tbe foundations of the 
situation with both hands. We do not know what to think; 
we do not know where we are :— 


“Under the powerful influence of the near treatment and the 
absent treatment together, my bones were gradually retreating 
inward and disappearing from view. The good work took a brisk 
start, now, and went on swiftly. My body was diligently strain- 
ing and stretching, this way and that, to accommodate the 
processes of restoration, and every minute or two I heard a dull 
click inside and knew that the two ends of a fracture had been 
successfully joined. This muffled clicking and gritting and 
grinding and rasping continued during the next three hours, and 
then stopped—the connections had all been made. All except 
dislocations; there were only seven of these: hips, shoulders, 
knees, neck ; so that was soon over; one after another they slipped 
into their sockets with a sound like pulling a distant cork, and I 
ae up as good as new, as to framework, and sent for the 

orse-doctor.” 


Only three pages after this cure the extravaganza has vanished 
without another struggle for existence, and Mark Twain is 
writing like this of Mrs. Eddy’s book which contains the healing 
doctrines: “It is written with a limitless confidence and 
complacency, and with a dash and stir and earnestness which 
often compel the effects of eloquence, even when the words do 
not seem to have any traceable meaning.” So it is to be 
plain, direct, serious “reviewing” after all! We settle down 
to that, and we certainly get it with a few unsettling 





diversions till we reach p. 272, which contains a whole 
chapter, and is as follows :— 

“T must rest a little, now. To sit here and painstakingly spin 
out a scheme which imagines Mrs. Eddy, of all people, working 
her mind on a plane above commercialism ; imagines her think- 
ing, philosophising, discovering majestic things; and even 
imagines her dealing in sincerities—to be frank, I find it a large 
contract, But I have begun it, and I will go through with it.” 
We cannot understand this at all. Page after page Mark 
Twain has been proving in a matter-of-fact way that the 
Christian Science Church is a commercial undertaking out of 
which Mrs. Eddy makes great profits, yet here he writes as 
though he had been imposing on himself after all the very 
strain of a sustained irony which, so far as we can make out, 
he utterly renounced. To be frank (as he says) we find it a 
large contract. 

We think we are not wrong in interpreting Mark Twain 
quite seriously—but it is a grave matter to be an Englishman 
in the presence of American humourists—when he says that 
in 1920 there will probably be ten million Christian Scientists 
in America and three million in Great Britain; that in 1930 
these figures will be trebled; and that in 1940 Christian 
Scientists will be the governing power in America, and will 
remain so permanently. Christian Science must succeed, he 
thinks, because it appeals to the whole human race,—to all 
who wish to be free of pain and disease. And who does not 
wish that? It seems to us that the universality of the appeal 
is no more a guarantee of success than it is in the case of a 
quack pill, unless the cures promised can really be wrought. 
And here Mark Twain surprises us by answering the question 
whether Christian Science can do what it professes by saying : 
‘ Ina large measure, yes.” We understand the relation of 
mind and bod;—the effects of “suggestion” or “faith” on 
sicknesses wholly or partly nervous—but even so, we cannot for 
a moment share Mark Twain’s scandalised conclusions. If 
Christian Science could half rid the world of pain we might be 
on its side. We dislike and resist it because the few nervous 
cures we can attribute to it do not outbalance the harm of 
having in the world a vast system of humbug. 

After comparing passages admittedly written by Mrs. Eddy 
with the manual of the Christian Scientists, Science and 
Health, of which Mrs. Eddy professes to be the author, Mark 
Twain declares that Mrs. Eddy did not write the latter. The 
verdict depends on internal evidence, and sometimes Mark 
Twain's critical instinct seems to us a dangerous guide. We 
are assuming, of course, that all the passages in which the 
literary pot calls the kettle black are not humorous. He 
quotes the following sentence: “Pride is ignorance; those 
assume most who have the least wisdom or experience; and 
they steal from their neighbour because they have so little of 
their own,” and says that it is “clumsy and affected.” We 
cannot think why. Altogether, this book is unfortunate. 
Uproarious passages in it which have all Mark Twain's old 
drollery and delightful extravagance tell us that his great 
comic powers are unimpaired. They wait to be reapplied 
successfully. 





MODIFICATIONS OF CONSCIOUSNESS.* 
Proressor JAsTROw’s volume on the psychological signifi- 
cance of subconscious phenomena is a useful, well-reasoned, 
and careful investigation in a region largely frequented by 
quacks and impostors, and for that very reason avoided by 
many orthodox thinkers. The book is, unfortunately, 
much too long and diffuse, and in the portion of 
the subject that deals with the obscure phenomenon very 
absurdly denominated “ multiple personality” Professor 
Jastrow has chosen to rely upon the preposterous case of 
Miss Beauchamp, told in a volume published last year under 
the title, Zhe Dissociation of a Personality. That case as 
given to the public suggests an hysterical practical joke from 
beginning to end, and should not be cited as evidence by any 
scientific writer. The case of Thomas Hanna as used here is 
of considerable value, though it will not bear the conclusions 
drawn from it by the doctors who stated the case. Hanna, as 
the result of certain accidents, suddenly ceased consciously to 
realise his past life. After a time this life came back at 
certain intervals, during which the life lived since the accident 
was forgotten. A stage of alternating memory followed, and 
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at last the two memories coalesced. There was nothing in all 
this to suggest a dual personality, though the phenomena 
exhibited are of considerable medical interest. 

Professor Jastrow divides his book into three parts, dealing 
respectively with the normal and the abnormal conditions of 
consciousness and the theory of subconscious phenomena. 
He holds, very reasonably, that consciousness, or “ awareness,” 
develops according to the principle of utility,—namely, “the 
delegation of as many as possible of the frequently repeated 
routine activities to semi-automatic mechanisms, and the con- 
sequent freedom more effectively to devote the main directive 
attention to complex deliberation and expression.” Evolution 
aims at producing only useful forms of consciousness and at 
relegating to habits all the minor functions of life. Conscious- 
ness participates but little in the operations of habits, and 
therefore “the field of well-drilled habits, of semi-automatic 
groups of movements, of the customary common activities 
that make up the great mass of the familiar but intelligent 
routine,” is a useful area in which to observe the operation of 
subconscious phenomena. Professor Jastrow sums up the 
position clearly when he says :— 

“Without being in any way abnormal, we do many things, and 

indicate that we see, hear, or feel things, and yet are we so sub- 
conscious of these incidents that, so far as we rely upon the 
testimony of memory under the searching examination of our 
attentive consciousness, we should unreservedly deny that these 
experiences and these doings were indeed ours.” 
In considering this type of phenomena we must also take into 
account what is here called “the distribution of attention.” Some 
things require little or no attention, while “the highest use of 
our powers, the nicest adjustment of our skill, requires the 
undisturbed concentration of attention upon one single task.” 
The area of attention is, of course, largely dependent on the 
individual sensitiveness to disturbance. Some people shut 
out the world in doing their work and thinking their thoughts 
about work, and can with difficulty be recalled to the conscious 
performance of habitual phenomena. Others are always open 
to any call. Professor Jastrow lays stress on this individual 
quality. “It prepares us to find that the more extreme and 
abnormal manifestations of the subconscious will depend more 
intrinsically upon the operation of a favourable temperament 
than upon any objective inducement, such as an engrossing 
occupation.” One may add, in fact, that it is the real 
personality, the man himself, who determines the type of 
consciousness. The importance of this fact must not be 
overlooked when we consider much of the quackery written 
about multiple personalities. 

Subconscious processes perform services of high value “in 
the flow of logically associated ideas.” This is admitted, and 
it follows from it that the subconsciousness has the power of 
selective attention. Certain noises only waken the sleeper. 
The dreamer selects certain sensations to make his dream. 
The subconscious memory brings back a fact to the con- 
scious memory by a chain of thoughts that must have been 
deliberately formed by a selective process. What the mental 
procedure is, how the inner logic works, we do not yet know; 
but we do know that the subconscious mind is working for us 
always, and that all thought is the subject of subconscious 
preparation. Professor James has finely laid stress upon this 
fact :— 

“Let no youth have any anxiety about the upshot of his 
education, whatever the line of it may be. If he keep faithfully 
busy each hour of the working day, he may safely leave the final 
result to itself. He can with perfect certainty count on waking 
up some fine morning, to find himself one of the competent ones 
of his generation, in whatever pursuit he may have singled out. 
Silently, between all the details of his business, the power of 
judging in all that class of matter will have built itself up within 
him as a possession that will never pass away.” 

Professor Jastrow proceeds to give us phases of subconscious- 
ness. First come ordinary lapses of consciousness,—* failures 
of adjustment of consciousness to the actual conditions that 
confront us.” The automatic carrying out of an habitual 
action—such as winding a watch—is an instance of sub- 
conscious action. Various types are here given. The mental 


condition which produces the lapse is the important feature 
of the phenomenon, since an exaggeration of that condition 
may bring about “abnormal alterations of consciousness.” 
We are, in fact, face to face with a physiological rather than 
a psychological problem,—a fact that is almost entirely 
ignored by those who set out to seek multiple personalities. 
Professor Jastrow seems to us, in his attempt to define 








self-consciousness, to fall into a similar fault, to fail to reco 

- rash : g- 
nise that any variation from full self-consciousness is a matter 
of physiology,—a temporary disguising (due to physical causes) 
of the eternal ego from itself. To define self-consciousness ag 
“the integration of the successive reactions of experience 
upon endowment into a personal self” is to deny the indivisi. 
bility of the ego, and fling aside a wealth of philosophic con. 
clusions from the time of Plato to the time of Hegel. It is 
the personal self that makes experience itself possible, though 
no doubt experience affects the conditions of consciousness, 

When we turn to the study of abnormal conditions of con. 
sciousness we find material that helps us in the investigation 
of subconscious action. Abnormal conditions of consciousness 
depend upon what Professor Jastrow calls “a favorably disposed 
temperament,” but what may be bettar called the personality 
of the subject, coupled with some particular stimulus. We 
may thus get conditions varying from mere persistent absent. 
mindedness to sheer madness. Professor Jastrow would carry 
the change as far as “ altered personality”; but that seems to 
beg the whole question. These abnormal conditions “are but 
exaggerations of what slightly and momentarily occurs in the 
ordinary range of normal expevience.” The subject of 
“ Dream-Consciousness”” is dealt with fully :— 

“Dreaming may thus be viewed as a reversion to a more 
primitive type of thought, the less developed procedure being due 
negatively to the loss of voluntary regulation, and positively to 
the imaginative musings and self-contained reveries to which the 
natural movement of the mind dominantly trends. The absence 
of the sense of control not only brings it about that we accept 
passively what fancy chooses to bring, but that, when brought, it 
comes to us lacking that personal stamp of our own efforts that 
makes us take credit for our waking constructions. The same 
simplification relieves us of the duty of maintaining a consistent 
character ; and so we witness not alone the transformation of one 
object into a wholly unrelated one, but the attachment of our 
individual characteristics to another personality, and the acquisi- 
tion by our personality of traits foreign to our nature.” 

Of course the doctrine that the self of dreamland is an 
echo of the self that might have been under different condi- 
tions is capable of no proof, though it is sufficiently ingenious. 
But it is not at all true to say that in sleep the mind is 
“ dependent upon inner resources.” On the contrary, dreams 
are often, if not always, the result of objective experience 
conveyed in an unusual way to the brain,—the result of 
light, touch, smell, sound, or disordered organs. Professor 
Jastrow passes from dreams to “the variants of Dream- 
Consciousness,”—variations due to some particular stimulus, 
such as drugs or alcohol. Dreams also are, as we have 
said, due to stimulus of some sort. Stimulus applied 
during some particular physiological condition produces 
some particular deviation from normal consciousness. All 
this is perfectly easy to understand; but when we come 
to consider what is here called “ dissociated conscious- 
ness” the field grows less clear. Somnambulism, in which 
apparently only part of the brain is acting, is an interest- 
ing state, and the mesmeric trance even more important. 
Things done in the latter state are done by a person 
who is either not conscious of planning the actions, or 
plans under conscious direction from without. A person 
under mesmeric influence declares that black is white, while 
the brain registers the fact that black is black. How is it to 
be accounted for ? Undue influence is really the answer. One 
personality is afraid of another. The brain registers, as usual, 
the results of experience, but the outward personality obeys 
acommand. Certainly neither somnambulism nor mesmerism 
suggests dissociation of personality. To tell a lie either for 
purposes of self-interest or under undue influence does not 
point to a dissociated, but to a dominated, personality. Nor 
again, leaving out of the question the force of undue infiuence, 
is the power of doing many things together any evidence of 
dissociation. A person may knit, read, play chess, listen to 
conversation, and have a flow of inward thoughts without any 
vestige of dissociated consciousness. The brain has “thought- 
tight” compartments, all definitely under control. The so- 
called dissociation that occurs in abnormal cases is the result 
of physical disability, aided, no doubt, by a personality that 
varies from the normal. It is an abuse of language to apply 
the adjective “ psychological” to the problem, and to allege 
that “dissociated states pave the way to disintegrated 
personality.” The problem is medical, and not philosophical. 
It is a question of body, and not of soul. An accident 
separated Thomas Hanna’s memory into two parts, and bodily 
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treatment reunited them. Purely physical causes introduced 
{in 80 far as the matter was not a practical joke) the many 
so-called personalities into Miss Beauchamp 8 body, and 
physical causes ejected them. It is useful to investigate the 
various phases of a personality. It is mere quackery to talk 
of its disintegration. An actor glancing in a mirror may not 
recognise himself. But he has not two personalities. The 
body is the temporary clothing of the soul, acting on our 
stage, and may play tricks, but there is only one soul. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Sm AvcKLAND Coxvin’s paper in the Nineteenth Century on 
“Egypt To-day” is in great measure a criticism, and an 
exceedingly damaging criticism, of Mr. Edward Dicey’s 
recently published book, The Egypt of the Future. Apart 
from Mr. Dicey’s inability to appreciate the fundamental 
difference between Islam and Christianity, which renders his 
discussion of the religious problem unconvincing, Sir Auck- 
land Colvin points out that he relies in support of his advocacy 
of the de-Anglification and the de-Cromerising of Egypt on 
the testimony of Lord Dufferin. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Dicey, Lord Dufferin’s Report on Egypt makes it clear that, 
co far from recommending the method adopted in the native 
States of India, he expressly disclaimed such a scheme. To 
sum up :— 

“The backbone of Lord Dufferin’s scheme was reform to be 

carried out by the aid and agency of British or other European 
officials, but for whose assistance ‘it was frightful to contemplate’ 
the mischief that must ensue. The backbone of Mr. Dicey’s 
proposal is reversion to the status quo ante: ‘As little change as 
possible should be made in the internal administration of the 
protected State, and the old native administrators should as a 
rule be retained in the public service. . . . The old laws, customs, 
and usages should remain as they were before the Protectorate 
existed.’” 
With a moderation and good temper which we find it hard to 
emulate, Sir Auckland Colvin exposes other misrepresenta- 
tions, inaccuracies, and exaggerations in this mischievous 
book. In particular, he deals with the charge of Anglicising 
the Administration, and notes, with perfect truth, that “the 
chief criticism directed against Lord Cromer by his country- 
men in Egypt is that he habitually gives too great pre- 
ference to Egyptians, and that they are allowed a 
freedom of action and of utterance, as in the native 
Press, which is notoriously and dangerously abused.” We 
will only add tbat if any impressionable readers should 
have had misgivings aroused by Mr. Dicey’s sensational 
misrepresentations, they will find the best antidote in the 
dispassionate survey of the situation given by Sir Auckland 
Colvin. Lord Colchester, under the heading “The Evil 
of Ignoring Minorities,” discusses the methods available for 
bringing representation more into harmony with the real 
views of the electorate. Dismissing the schemes of Mill and Mr. 
Thomas Hare as too complicated, he holds that the method of 
proportional representation employed for the election of the 
late London School Board affords a useful precedent, but 
would limit the number of Members to be returned for any 
electoral division to three. Lord Colchester’s paper is worth 
careful study. The Abbé Dimnet sends a striking study of 
M. Clemenceau as writer and philosopher. Of his literary 
ability he has evidently a high opinion, but “the man, far 
from serving the writer, simply outshines him.” The Abbé 
Dimnet’s analysis of M. Clemenceau’s philosophy is eminently 
original. The French Premier, according to him, is an avowed 
materialist, but not a sceptic; he preaches Christian charity 
in the guise of pagan mysticism. Again,— 

“The materialist doctor in him does not shrink from the ridi- 
cule one incurs by talking about ‘a total view of the universe,’ 
but the idealist appears at every moment in the social reformer. 
He hates Christianity, which he always confuses with monasticism 
and the self-slaughter of ascetics, but he preaches self-denial and 
charity. Such contradictions are less rare in scientists than in 
any other section of savants. They firmly believe in God, and 
only refuse to own it because people far their inferiors call 
that God which certainly is not God Their lips are 
blasphemous; but their hearts are single and generous.” 
——Lady Thompson, who spent four months of unhampered 
travel in Bosnia and Herzegovina last year, has summed up 
her impressions in a concise and impartial study of the 
provinces, Her estimate of Count Kallay’s great work is by 
no means free from reservations, and we would specially 

vecommend her remarks (based on the official Report) on 














Press censorship and the proportion of Bosniaks in the 
Administration to Mr. Edward Dicey, who would like to see 
the Bosnian system (or, rather, what he imagines to be the 
Bosnian system) applied to Egypt. The occupation, as Lady 
Thompson reminds us, is primarily a military one ; indeed, some 
of its critics periodically describe the Bosniaks as living in a 
hopeless state of slavery. But she frankly admits that 
Austria-Hungary has given equality before the law, and abso- 
lute security of life and property to the provinces. For the 
rest, though “it may be better in the abstract for a people to 
work out its own salvation, the most confirmed believer in 
national independence must admit that the provinces are not 
ready for self-government, if indeed self-government could 
ever be a possibility here, while the inhabitants remain thus 
divided among themselves.’——-Mrs. Grossmann contributes a 
clever, but on the whole decidedly hostile, study of London civili- 
sation from the Colonial standpoint,—e.g.,“in conversation 
and in the Press Englishmen are never weary of attacking 
the spite, frivolity, vanity, extravagance, feebleness, deceitful- 
ness, thievishness and similar endearing qualities of the sex 
to which their mothers, wives and daughters belong”; and 
again: “ There is only one religion in London whose wor- 
shippers are all devoutly sincere, and that is the cult of 
success.” 

Lord Milner’s “ Reflections on the Coming Conference” in 
the National Review form an admirable complement to the paper 
of Mr. E. T. Cook in the Contemporary. Lord Milner states 
the position of “Imperialists of the new school” with authority 
and moderation. On the question of preferential trade rela- 
tions with the Colonies Lord Milner stands to his guns, and 
expresses his regret that the policy of Mr. Chamberlain should 
have met with no better reception in the Mother-country 
But he frankly admits that the process of educating the mass 
of the people at home on the question of preferential trade 
must take time, and insists on the wisdom of remembering 
that there are other very important subjects before the 
Conference. The passage that follows is worth quoting :— 

“It is not impossible that the British Government may after 
all adopt a less hostile attitude to the principle of Preference. 
But even if it does not, there is no reason why the Conference 
should be barren of results in other directions, and certainly 
there is every reason why no Imperialist should try to make it so. 
Yet there is a real danger that, if public interest is concentrated 
exclusively on the question of Preference, other matters, however 
important, will be but perfunctorily discussed. Such a result 
would be deplorable in the extreme. On the agenda of tho 
Conference are to be found, apart from the question of Imperial 
trade, a number of problems the solution of which is essential to 
the building up of that new and larger political organisation 
which we have seen to be our ultimateaim. Such are the creation 
of a genuine Imperial Court of Appeal and the adoption of a 
single system of naturalisation throughout the Empire. But 
more important than all the rest is the question of the future of 
the Conference itself. That body is, after all, next to the Crown, 
the greatest Imperial asset we possess. It is our one really 
Imperial institution, and it is to its continued existence and 
heightened efficiency that we must look for the gradual establish- 
ment of a real partnership between the self-governing States of 
the Empire.” 


With regard to the Australian proposal for perpetuating the 
Conference under the title of a consultative “ Imperial 
Council,’ Lord Milner expresses a doubt whether the opposi- 
tion of the Canadian Government is truly representative of 
Canadian opinion. For his own part, he holds that while the 
creation of a permanent oflice to carry out the instructions of 
the Conference will go a long way to ensure continuous co- 
operation between the several States in affairs of common 
interest within the Empire, it fails to solve the further 
problem,—that of keeping the Government of the United 
Kingdom in touch with the Colonial Governments when 
it is dealing with the external affairs of the Empire, 
and especially with those external affairs which directly 
affect one or more of the Colonies. At present such 
consultation is only possible when the Conference is 
sitting. What is wanted is “permanent representation of 
the Colonies at the centre of the Empire by men of such 
rank, preferably members of the respective Cabinets, as 
would enable a body of a composition similar to that of the 
Conference, and of great if not quite equal authority, to 
assemble at any time, if occasion required it,”—the functions 
of such a body, however, to be merely deliberative. We are 
glad to note that in regard to Imperial defence Lord Milner 
strongly supports the policy of decentralisation,—i.¢., to 
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encourage the Colonies to develop their own forces. Lord 
Milner concludes his article with some weighty observations 
on the need of attaining a modus vivendi in regard to the 
treatment of Indian and other coloured subjects of the Crown 
by the self-governing Colonies. He strongly justifies the 
presence of a representative of India at the Conference, 
anomalous though it may seem, as tending to enlightenment. 
The presence of an expert is desirable, while “from a broader 
point of view it is highly desirable that the self-governing 
Colonies should be lrought face to face with the problems 
which the government of the dependencies involves.” ——The 
statesmanlike moderation of Lord Milner’s article is in abrupt 
contrast to the eloquent but heady rhetoric of Mr. Garvin's 
“Foreword to the Colonial Conference,” which not only fails 
to realise the “real danger,” so frankly admitted by Lord 
Milner, of concentrating public interest on the question of 
Preference, but passionately asserts that policy to be not 
only ripe but overdue——Mr. Maurice Low’s monthly paper 
on American affairs is, as usual of late, devoted chiefly 
to illustrating the weakening of Mr. Roosevelt’s hold over 
the country. Mr. Low’s attitude has long been that of 
a candid critic of the President. In the present number, 
in dealing with the settlement of the Japanese-California 
incident, he flatly, but as we think unjustly, accuses 
him of ignoble tergiversation——Mr. H. C. Thomson 
states the case for Newfoundland as against the modus 
vivendi, which he regards as only one of a long series 
of diplomatic dealings in which the interests of the 
oldest of our Colonies have invariably been sacrificed to 
Imperial exigencies.——We must also note Dr. Jex-Blake’s 
genial reminiscences of three eminent Rugbeians—Lord 
Goschen, Sir Godfrey Lushington, and Lord Davey—and Mrs. 
Gerard Lowther’s picturesque “Extracts from a Diary in 
Morocco.” 

Mr. E. T. Cook has an excellent paper on “ Liberal Colonial 
Policy” in the new Contemporary. He points out that until 
the formation of the “ Liberal Colonial Club” there was no 
agency on a Free-trade basis within the Liberal Party for 
associating British politicians with Colonial questions. The 
reasons for this omission, and for the estrangement of 
Colonial sentiment from the Liberal Party at home, are dis- 
passionately discussed by Mr. Cook, who sees in the forth- 
coming Imperial Conference “a splendid opportunity of re- 
moving all such misunderstandings.” In the latter portion of 
the article he makes certain specific suggestions as to the 
subjects for discussion. Amongst these is the encouragement 
of inter-Imperial trade. Mr. Cook notes that there is not a 
single official appointed by the British Government throughout 
the Dominion of Canada whose duty it is to report to London 
upon commercial matters for the benefit of the exporter of 
the United Kingdom. Again, he suggests the organising and 
development of machinery for directing emigrants to British 
States. “To encourage a Colonial preference in emigration is 
at once good sentiment and sound business.” In regard to the 
question of Imperial defence, Mr. Cook is strongly of opinion 
that Colonial contributions can only be secured by firm 
adherence to the Liberal principle of national self-govern- 
ment,—i.e., by modifying the severely centralising attitude 
taken up by the Admiralty and War Office at the last 
Conference. Finally, while admitting the existence of 
obstacles, he takes a more hopeful view than Lord Elgin of 
the question of reciprocal admission to certain professions 
within the Empire. The whole article is consistently 
developed on the lines of the principle laid down on the 
first page,—viz., that to maintain and strengthen the cordial 
relations between the Mother-country and the British States 
beyond the sea “there is something more important than any 
particular schemes or machinery; and that is that all parties 
in this country should approach Colonial questions in a 
sympathetic and well-informed attitude.”——Dr. Bernstein, 
one of the leading members of the Revisionist group of the 
Social Democratic Party in Germany, writes informingly on 
the German elections. The progress of events which led up 
to the Dissolution, and the electioneering methods of the 
Government, are described in a lucid and picturesque narra- 
tive. Dr. Bernstein denies that there was an alliance between 
the Social Democrats and the Centre. But, as he puts it, in 
politics one is not free to select one’s bedfellows, and he 
admits that black and red did here and there draw together. 
Much as he dislikes Herr Dernburg, he freely admits the 
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electioneering ability of his speeches. He also admits that 
the Social Democrats were three hundred thousand behind 
their normal increase. The causes of this set-back he finds 
in the connexion of the party with the centralised Trade. 
Unions, and the consequent alienation of the small masters 
small traders, and small farmers, but attributes the defeat 
chiefly to the united effort of all the upholders of the present 
state of society against social revolution. Upwards of one 
and three-quarter million more voters went to the poll than 
in 1903, and of this increase only one-seventh, instead of 
one-third, favoured Social Democracy. The Combine has 
triumphed, but, “ composed as it is of the most heterogeneous 
elements, it may well burst up at any moment.” This, how. 
ever, is not a certainty. “In politics it is not so much 
love as pressure from outside which binds people together, 
Class prejudice, hatred of Social Democracy, and ignorant 
fear of Socialism have made the Combine, and as long 
as these factors persist its renewal will always be possible,” 
—The Contemporary is strong this month in theological 
articles; but we must content ourselves with merely 
calling attention to Professor Mellone’s paper on “The 
Present Crisis in Christian Morals,” with its interesting 
analysis of Tolstoy’s adoption of the legal and literal inter. 
pretation of Christ's precepts, and to Dr. Fairbairn’s interest- 
ing autobiographical “ Experience in Theology.’——We find 
Mr. Herbert Paul’s pessimistic answer to the question, “Is 
Literature Dying ?” less convincing than his charming paper 
on the Greek Anthology in the Nineteenth Century.—Mr. 
Jesse Quail has an interesting paper on the investments of 
the masses. In his view, the widening of the area of invest- 
ment and the increase of the holdings of the wage-earning 
classes tend to diffuse and “socialise” capital by a more 
natural and effective process than any system of State appro- 
priation or mechanical nationalisation. 

The article by “ Pollex” in the Fortnightly Review on 
“Treland and Sea Power” powerfully sets forth the impossi- 
bility of England being able to tolerate an independent 
Ireland. The writer uses the analogy of Korea, and argues 
that our position would be even more endangered than 
that of Japan had she allowed hostile forces to gain a 
permanent position on the neighbouring mainland. A 
hostile European fleet based partly on Ireland would mean 
for us a war with two fronts. It is surely not fantastic 
to anticipate the reappearance of a danger that did once 
actually menace us. A future Hoche expedition is not 
unthinkable. “ Pollex” points out that when Mr. Gladstone 
made his disastrous proposal of Home-rule, Captain Mahan 
had not then brought before the world the importance of 
sea power. He also bids us consider the short-sightedness 
of Mr. Gladstone’s prophecies, and quotes the following 
words which the rhetorician sought to persuade us were 
facts :—‘“ Every man who hears me knows that I speak 
the truth when I say that in every year that passes the 
Norwegians and Swedes are more and more feeling them- 
selves to be children of a common country united by a tie 
which is never to be broken.” Nor dothe prophecies about the 
union of Austria-Hungary appear to be any more certain of 
realisation. On the subject of Devolution “ Pollex” makes a 
telling remark. “ Every failure, every mistake or misfortune 
of the Dublin legislature would be ascribed to the unjust limi- 
tation of its powers.” ——Professor H. H. Turner tells us of a 
new discovery in astronomy which from the imaginative point 
of view is soul-shaking. We have become accustomed to the 
idea of the solar system rushing through space, but now it 
seems we must think of the whole of the starry universe 
as pursuing a headlong flight. Nor is this all, for there 
exist, not one universe of visible stars, but two, and these 
are progressing in different directions and at different 
rates of speed. Professor Kapteyn, of Groningen, first made 
the researches which arrived at this conclusion, but his work 
was supplemented and confirmed from different data by 
Mr. Eddington, of the Greenwich Observatory, while Mr. 
Plummer, of the Oxford Observatory, before Professor 
Kapteyn’s work was made public pointed out that known 
facts indicated the existence of more than one universe. 
Professor Turner explains the reasoning on which the theory 
is based, and so clearly is this done that the unmathematical 
reader can follow the argument.——Mr. B. C. Baskerville 
draws a terrible picture of the Russian peasant in his paper 
on M. Stolypin’s scheme for dealing with the land famine, 
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He tells us that even if more land is given to the peasants 
—at present many have not enough to support enichenee— 
no great improvement can come about until the system of 
agriculture is improved. One means of alleviating the situa- 
tion is migration to the fertile parts of Siberia, where the 
Government could provide plenty of land. 

“ An Eddy of War” in Blackwood is one of those realistic 
anticipations with a tendency which appear from time to time 
in this magazine with such telling effect. In the present instance 
a City man bas been ill and had all news kept from him, and 
consequently does not realise that the country has been invaded. 
Feeling better, he eludes his wife, and tries to go up to 
London by train. The suburban station is in the hands of the 





military, and the invalid is arrested on suspicion of being 
a foreign spy or dynamiter, his bag of papers being put into a | 
bucket of water in case it should contain an infernal machine. | 
The situation is cleared up, and the railway staff officer 
explains how greatly the enemy has been helped by the 
so-called “rights-of-the-subject” people refusing to under- 
stand what war really was. Even “the soldiers were chary of 
trespassing, and it took a lot of persuading to make them enter 
any preserved woods.” The City man is given a pass to go by 
train to London, and is much surprised to find that he cannot 
go us usual in a first-class carriage, but has to content himself 
with a truck. One of the difficulties of the situation has 
been the blowing up of bridges by former waiters of the 
enemy's nationality who remained at large. The writer 
of a paper on Viterbo describes this city as one of the few 








places of untouched mediaevalism left in Italy. Nowhere, 
perhaps, as in the chief square can so perfect an idea be | 
formed of what the towns were like which we know so well | 
from the backgrounds of trecento and quatirocento frescos. 
Italy will be not only foolish but ungrateful if she allows a | 
gem of this kind to be ruined by so-called improvements. | 
Some return is due for the river of gold poured into the 
country by foreign visitors. An ancient city unspoilt is 
worth a wilderness of museums. The history as well as 
the buildings of Viterbo is full of interest. It was here 
that the curious procedure of the Conclave to elect 
the Pope grew up. In the thirteenth century, after 
the death of Clement IV., the Cardinals disputed for 
nearly three years without making an election. At last 
the people of Viterbo, instigated by St. Bonaventura, shut up 
the Cardinals in a hall, and informed them that the longer 
the delay the less food they would have. Even then no 
decision was come to, so the sturdy citizens took the roof off 
the Council hall. One of the Cardinals was so ill that the 
others petitioned that Le might be allowed to be removed, and 
they dated their request “from the roofless Episcopal Palace, 
June 8, 1270.” At last Gregory X. was chosen Pope. He 
decided that at all future Conclaves the Cardinals should be 
sequestered from the world, and that their rations should be 
reduced in quantity and quality the longer a decision was 
delayed.——Mr. Whibley in writing of the “ Yellow Press” 
of America remarks that “if all countries may boast the press | 
they deserve, America’s desert is small indeed.” To judge by 
the samples we are given, there must be a population of a 
very degraded kind to keep up the circulation of such papers. | 
Mr. Whibley suggests that the audience is largely drawn from 
the unassimilated cosmopolitan proletariat. It is not, perhaps, 
the infamy but the inanity of “yellow” journalism that is | 
the striking thing about it. America has papers of another 
kind, and Mr. Whibley pays a tribute to such journals as the | 
Sun, the Tribune, and the Post, “us wise and trustworthy | 
papers as may be found on the surface of the globe.” 
Maxim Gorki’s account of New York, “the city of the 
yellow devil,” in the Monthly Review is a rhapsody of gloom 
with no points of relief. The yellow devil is money, and the 
writer sees the city and its inhabitants in its grip. The | 
approach to New York is thus described :—‘“ From afar the | 
city seems a great maw with uneven black teeth. It exbales | 
clouds of smoke, and appears like a giant suffering from | 
obesity. On entering, you feel that you have chanced into a 
belly of stone and iron, into u stomach which has engulphed | 
millions, and which crunches and digests them. And 
yearly awaits more and more.” Mr. Street’s “ Ghost of 
Piccadilly” this month is the “ Great Duke.” A number o 
minute details of personal appearance have been collected 
together which make the figure a very real one. are 
bat lined with pale yellow leather, and the two cambric 





| purely romantic. 


| the “ Excelsior” 


pocket-handkerchiefs, are touches added to the familiar 
white trousers and blue coat. Mr. Street quotes the 
late Duke of Argyll, who described Wellington's eyes as his 
most remarkable feature, and said that they were “blue in 
colour, and very round, and very large.” The drawing made 
by Goya exactly corresponds with this account of the striking 
nature of the eyes, which is not the characteristic of the more 
commonplace portraits. Mr. Horwill wishes to persuade us 
that America is the land of leisure, where time is of no value. 
In support of this theory he quotes Dr. Lorenz, of Vienna, 
who said that nothing would convince him that Americans 
valued time while they thought it needful to be present when- 
ever their shoes were blacked. Mr. Horwill notes too the 
readiness to suspend the traffic of busy streets for processions, 
whether of the Order of Eagles or some other strange society. 
The number of fast trains cannot be compared to ours, and 
a house a mile and a half from the New York General Post 
Office received no letters after six o'clock. Such things are 
indeed astonishing to those who believe that everybody in 
America moves on greased wheels at incredible speed. 

The Albany (late the Independent) Review for April reached 
us too late for notice in this week's issue. 








NOVELS. 
THE GOLDEN HAWK.* 
Miss RickeErt's versatility is truly amazing. The scene of 
her first novel, if we remember aright, was laid in the Southern 
States, and opened in the cypress swamps of Louisiana, the 
mystery and eeriness of which were realised with remarkable 
impressiveness. Then she gave us in Zhe Reaper a really 
admirable study of life in the Orkneys, showing an intimate 
appreciation of the effect of climate on character. It is a far 


| ery from the wind-swept islunds of the North to the sun- 


scorched plains and crags of Provence; but Miss Rickert 


| finds herself at home wherever she goes, and in her new 


volume, dedicated to Mistral “in memory of the time when 
be read to me of Mireio,” she has given us a modern romance 
in the picaresque style, steeped in the sunshine of Provence, 
and reflecting at every turn the meridional glamour of the 


gueuse parfumée. Most writers on embarking on a literary 


‘adventure of this sort would have cast their narrative in 


the form of an_ historical but Miss Rickert, 
wisely as we think, has preferred to write of the people as 
she has seen them to-day. Yet one is made to feel the 
historic associations of Avignon «and Arles, the abiding 
force of superstition and legend. The scene is laid away 
from railways and off the track of motor-cars, and the solitary 
mention of u telegram is almost the only reminder that we are 
in the company of men and women of to-day. This is a 
democratic age in fiction as in reality, and Miss Rickert is in 
keeping with the spirit of the time when she draws her 
dramatis personae exclusively from the humbler walks of life, 
—farmers, small innkeepers, shepherds, and the like. Nay 
more, greatly daring, she chooses for her hero the disowned 
son of a small Avignon shopkeeper who plied the characteristic 
trade of sausage-seller. Theanalogy of Aristophanes suggests 
a political motive, but the atmosphere of The Golden Hawk is 
Trillon, the hero, has a lordly disdain for 
commercialism ; he is penetrated with a sense of his exalted 


romance ; 


; descent from a famous family; and being handsome, con- 


fident, ornamental, courageous, and strong, he enters on his 
career of adventurous vagabondage with a well-founded belief 
in his ultimate success. We meet him at the very outset in 
vein, climbing to the hill-town of Castelar, 
fascinating the daughter of the innkeeper by his audacious 
flattery, and after a courtship conducted with lightning 
rapidity in the teeth of every sort of opposition, going 
off to seek his fortune, while his betrothed is left to 
the untender mercies of her parents and the priest. To 
make matters worse, the girl's mother, who bad vowed her 
from infancy to the Church, dies suddenly, after exacting 
from Madeloun a solemn promise that she will fulfil the vow. 
After a short period the girl's resistance is overborne, and 


she enters 1 nunnery. But the irrepressible Trillon returns 


¢| from the sea, abducts his betrothed from the nunnery, and 


with money somewhat unscrupulously extorted from his aunt 
(the proprietor of the sausige-shop), sets himself to perform 4 








* The Golden Hawk, By Edith Ric kert. London: Edward Arnold. [6¢.) 
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labour of Hercules imposed by the priest as the condition of 
his consent to the marriage,—the conversion of a rocky wilder- 
ness known as the Pit of Artaban into a farm. Trillon’s 
exploits as a farmer—how he improvised a farmhouse, bribed 
the village children to build his walls, bluffed the authorities, 
and finally sold the quarry to an archaeologist—make a most 
entertaining recital; and the final scene, in which he plays 
the part of a Provengal Lochinvar, brings a fantastic story to 
an appropriate close. The bravura style is at times somewhat 
forced, and we weary of the constant recurrence of such 
phrases as “she cooed,” or “ gasped,” or “ flashed” in intro- 
ducing the spoken word. But a certain tropical extravagance 
must be allowed to those who write of reincarnated trouba- 
dours and their mistresses, and the enthusiasm of the writer 
for her theme is more often infectious than fatiguing. 





“When Half-Gods Go.” By Jessie Ainsworth Davis. (W.Black- 
wood and Sons. 6s.)—If Mrs. Davis is too ready to describe 
death-bed scenes, that is only the defect of a virtue, for she can 
provoke genuine pity and can write moving passages. It is all 
the more regrettable that a lofty compassion should be almost 
ruined by what we suppose to be a want of humour. We do not 
know otherwise how to explain the attribution of important 
effects to quite inadequate causes. When Mary’s mother and 
brother have both died, and her disagreeable father decides 
to marry again, no doubt she has sufficient reason for going 
off in a hurry with young Beaton, who is an honest enough 
fellow and is madly in love with her. But Beaton has some 
reason for keeping the marriage secret from his father for a few 
weeks. He knows that the transparent-minded Mary will dislike 
secrecy, and fearful lest he should lose so precious a prize, he 
arranges that she shall be compromised; thus, he thinks, she 
must marry him in any case to save her reputation. It was a 
Wunglitig trick, of course, but the whole world could have seen 
tiiat he was in an honestly demented state,—a state very flatter- 
ing to her. Mary, horrified, runs away from him before the 
wedding, and lives for years in terror lest her supposed guiit 
should be discovered. We might almost say that her secrecy was 
more foolish than Beaton’s. All her torture is based on the tacit 
misconception that people who love her are anxious to think ill of 
her. When she marries another man and eventually brings her- 
self to unburden her soul, he, of course, thinks her terrible secret 
nearly as ridiculous as we do. 


The Ultramarines. By Colonel A. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s.)—We have not often read a better account of the life which 
clusters round Government House in a British Colony than is 
given in this story. Mr. Anthony Hope drew Government House 
scenes in “ Half a Hero,” but his description did not happen to be 
so thorough as this. The story is written with humour, with the 
full knowledge which makes reticence possible, with irony which 
is never unpleasant, and with something like wit in certain 
passages. The author professes to give a composite picture of 
Colonial life, and therefore it would be vain to speculate on 
the identity of Ultramarine. It is perhaps fair, however, to 
say that the island is rather like Mauritius. The stupid Earl 
who is sent out to write a Report on the sugar problem, partly 
because the Government want to rid themselves of him at 
home, partly because he is an Earl, and partly because it is 
known that his secretary can safely be trusted to write the 
Report, is well drawn. 
shall discharge our duty by saying that in addition to the 
instructive picture of Colonial life there is a skilfully managed 
love-story. 








CURRENT LITERATORE., 





ART BOOKS. 

The Art of Landscape Painting in Oil Colour. By Alfred 
East, A.R.A. (Cassell and Co. 10s. 6d.)—'I'his work should be of 
great use to many a student, amateur, and artist. Mr. East 
writes with distinctness, and has the power of making his reader 
understand clearly the various processes, mental and technical, 
which he uses for the construction of a landscape. Nowhere is 
Mr. East more interesting than when he is discussing trees. 
This we should expect from his pictures, for this artist is never 
seen to better advantage than in his painting of trees, and when he 
is thinking more of their natural beauties than of effects of style. 
The book before us deals in separate chapters with such subjects 
as colour, composition, skies, trees, grass, and the materials to be 
used in painting. The author gives us several pages from lis 
sketch-books, which illustrate most aptly his remarks on the 
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building up of the lines of a picture. In one case we have an 
interesting series showing the developments of the first sketch 
into the finished work. Mr. East’s attitude all through is that 
Nature should be studied, and studied deeply, but not imitated 
in a servile spirit. The object of study, we are told, is to enable 
the artist to use Nature for his own purposes. If a painter hag 
really studied trees, he will be able to alter their relative positions 
in a landscape without making them grow in impossible places 
and in unnatural ways. Weare told that alandscape artist should 
be able to alter the shapes of trees as a figure-painter can alter the 
pose of a figure from his knowledge of its structure. If it js 
kept in mind that painting is primarily the art of seeing not only 
truly but interestingly, and that receipts out of a book will make 
neither painters nor pictures, then this work should be a great 
help to many. The teachings are enforced by a large number of 
reproductions of pictures by the writer. 

Quite a different style of book is The MacWhirter Sketch-book 
(Cassell and Co., 5s.) This is a collection of small water- 
colour and pencil sketches reproduced in colour and black-and- 
white for the amateur to copy. Mr. East is scientific and 
modern; but here we are reminded of the tea advertisement 
which states that the goods advertised “ recall the delicious blends 
of thirty years ago.” ‘This book, we feel, dates back to the epoch 
of Miss Cann and the receipts she imparted to “J. J.” In spite 
of this flavour of a bygone time, there are one or two sketches 
which have in them that freshness and charm which are so often 
worried out of finished Exhibition pictures. Notably is this the 
case in the second “ Moonlight on the Lake of Como,” and the 
distant view of Mont Blanc. 

Ideals in Art. By Walter Crane. (G. Bell and Sons. 10s. 6d.) 
—This book is a collection of lectures and articles, and, like all 
Mr. Crane’s literary work, is full of thought and interest. There 
is much truth in the contention in the paper on the teaching of 
art that an exclusively pictorial training is a mistake even for the 
painter. The neglect of the art of design is to be deplored, 
because its neglect is so evident in modern pictures. Ifa picture 
is to be more than a coloured photograph, design must play a 
part. We think Mr. Crane is right in saying that painters should 
at least have some training in the purely decorative aspect of 
design. 

A Manual of Historic Ornament. By Richard Glazier. (B. T. 
Batsford. 6s.)—It is of course impossible in a single volume, 
and that not a very large one, to give in any sense a complete 
review of the ornament of past ages in many countries. Never- 
theless, it is surprising how many examples have been collected 
together in this book, with its clear pen-drawings. These include 
not only architecture, but glass, silver, ivory, carpets, furniture, 
china, and sculpture. There is a running commentary which 
clearly indicates the main outlines of the subject. 

Great Buildings, and How to Enjoy Them. By Edith A. Browne. 
(A. and C, Black. 3s. 6d.)—Gothic architecture is the subject of 
the present volume, and to any one desiring to know something 
about the various styles of building this book can be recom- 
mended. At the outset we are given a table in which are set 
forth drawings of such things as cusps and crockets ; segmental, 
depressed, drop, and lancet arches. Any one who studies these 
pages will not have to stand open-mouthed and wondering while 
avoluble verger pours out architectural details and technicalities. 
By the help of the photographs of the principal European Gothic 
Cathedrals, each accompanied by a short note, it is possible to 
make comparisons between the different national styles. The 
book should be a good one to take on a tour of Gothic Cathedrals. 

On the Theory and Practice of Art-Enamelling upon Metals. By 
H. H. Cunynghame. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—Although the 
history of enamelling is gone into in the introduction, the main 
part of this work is devoted to technical details. These seem to 
be very full and practical, and the chemical aspect of the process, 
and of the manufacture of the colours used, is described.—— 
Another volume upon the subject by the same author is Zuropean 
Enamels (Methuen and Co., 25s.) In this book the procedure 
of the previous one is reversed. Here we get a short account of 
the technical part in the introduction, the main part of the work 
being devoted to the critical and historical side of the matter. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





In the series of “ Native Races of the Empire” (A. Constable 
and Co., 6s. net) we have The Natives of British North 
America: the Satish and Déné, by C. Hill-Tout. This volume is 
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devoted to the natives of British Columbia, now the most inter- 
of the native peoples left in British North America. The 
North-West of America may be considered superior to any other 
of the world in the variety of physical and linguistic points 
it affords to the student. The exigencies of climate and the 
ture of the country, often sharply contrasted in the space of 
+ tended miles, have produced extraordinary variations in 
Sneha diet, language, and habits. We compare the bark canoe 
East of the Rockies and West of the Rockies with the cedar dug- 
out of the coast tribes, or the skin-tents and circular winter 
lodges of the Déné with the vast houses of the coast tribes, or 
are struck by the convincing examples they furnish of the 
moulding of life and habits by climate and circumstances and the 
beauty of Indian workmanship. The imbricated basket-work 
apd the canoes of the coast stand easily first in the region of 
aboriginal crafts. Mr. Hill-Tout’s work is really a model of what 
a popular, yet exact, account of natives should be, and the 
jllustrations are excellent. His knowledge of the Déné and 
Salish is of some years’ standing, and, supplemented by that of 
Father Morice, who knows the Indians of the interior of British 
Columbia as no other white man knows them, may be reckoned 
on as comprehensive. Considering the limitations of space, we 
can only repeat that the author has discharged his duty with 
commendable thoroughness. We might perhaps have had some 
more representative photographs of the coast totems, perhaps the 
most characteristic features of the Salish. A reproduction of one, 
which carries two life-sized figures of Vancouver’s seamen, the 
physiognomy, the hat, the queue, and the costume, all admirably 
carved, would have brought home to the reader one of the most 
jnteresting monuments extant. But the volume does justice to 
many notable peoples, and, on the whole, we may consider it 
the best guide of the day to the British Columbian races, though 
the author does not always tell us how many of the habits, arts, 
and crafts—the semi-subterranean winter lodges of the Dénés, for 
instance—are on the verge of being numbered with the relics of 
the past.—To the same series belongs Natives of Northern India, 
by W. Crooke, B.A. ‘The subject is, of course, far more com- 
plicated ; it brings us, in fact, face to face with some of the most 
difficult of ethnological problems. By Northern India is meant a 
vast tract of country which may be roughly defined as lying 
between the Himalayas on the north and the twentieth parallel 
of latitude on the south. 
divisions, and a population of something less than two hundred 
millions. This vast multitude shows three principal ethnical 
types,—the Aryans, Dravidians, and Mongoloids. But it is rare 
to find these types in a distinct form. For the most part they 
are mixed, and the outcome of the mixture is a great number of 
peoples with what Mr. Crooke well describes as a “ bewildering 
variety of language and dialects.” Some of these are of the 
greatest importance, others are obscure and insignificant. The 
Bengali, for instance, who seems disposed to make very big 
claims just now, 1s undoubtedly a type to be considered. Mr. 
Crooke holds him to be largely Mongolian, and discredits 
the theory which would make him closely akin to ourselves. 
“ As a matter of fact the broad-headed Bengali”—the broad head 
is a Mongolian characteristic—“is much less closely related to 
the Englishman than the Kashmiri or Punjabi.” Elsewhere he 
says of them that “the intellectual have grown at the expense of 
the physical qualities, and though they flourish in the present 
reign of peace, they would in troubled times fall easy victims to 
the stronger races of the upper hills and plains.” Our author 
seems to have this very large and difficult subject well in hand. 
He shows us tribe after tribe, their physical qualities, their 
ethical and mental conditions, and their customs and employ- 
ments. His descriptions are largely helped out by a number of 
excellent photographs. 


Lectures on British Colonization and Empire, 1600-1673. By 
F. A. Kirkpatrick, M.A. (John Murray. 2s. 6d.)—Professor 
Egerton—he holds the Chair of Colonial History at Oxford— 
introduces these lectures, as being, together with a similar set 
on “Empire Builders,” the “literary first-fruits of the League of 
the Empire.” It is intended that they should be used for tho 
diffusion of truly Imperial ideas, and for this purpose a set of 
slides which may illustrate them has been prepared. We warmly 
commend to our readers this well-thought-out plan. Chap. 1 
describes the early days of discovery, followed by what Mr. Kirk- 
patrick calls “artificial colonisation.” The great example of 
“spontaneous” colonisation is that of the Puritan emigration to 
New England. This quality is, indeed, characteristic of British 
enterprise. A colony, whether in the Greek or the Roman sense, 
had more or less of the artificial about it. It is the Briton who 
has built up an Empire without meaning it. Five of these 
lectures are occupied with the New World; the other deals with 
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India, where the struggle between France and Great Britain was 
conducted on remarkably similar lines to that which was carried 
on in Canada. 


The Working of the Small Holdings Act. By L. Jebb. (John 
Murray. 1s. net.)\—A Select Committee was appointed in 1889 
to consider the subject of small holdings. It reported that this 
was a matter of national importance, and recommended that a 
sum of not more than £5,000,000 should be advanced out of the 
Exchequer to assist the working of a plan. In 1892 an Act was 
passed giving power to County Councils to acquire land for this 
purpose. “Up to date 812 acres have been acquired by ten 
County Councils.” Probably the County Councils are not 
commonly in sympathy with the object. Nor is it easy to say 
what local body would be. Of course there are many difficulties, 
one of them being our land system. In Cambridgeshire, for 
instance, thirty-two acres were bought for £700. No less than 
8 per cent. was added by legal charges. What remedy can 
be applied to this particular difficulty it is not possible to 
say. It would be probabiy thought too sweeping to give a 
Parliamentary title to all land acquired by a public body acting 
for this purpose. The best public body would be a Board of 
Commissioners appointed ad hoc. The general effect of this 
pamphlet on the reader is depressing. A more hopeful 
view of the matter is given in How Landlords Can Create Small 
Holdings (same author and publisher, 6d. net). Mr. Jebb 
gives “some examples,” with the result of inspiring a hope that, 
though legislation may be ineffective, private effort may do much. 
We trust that those who have practically the matter in their 
hands will inquire and act. Unfortunately, there is much wild 
talk now of carrying out Socialistic schemes, which would be 
mischievous if we had the means at hand, by imposing huge 
burdens on the land. This is one of the deplorable results 
of having a crowd of legislators who do not understand in 
the least the conditions of the case. The landed interest 
is trembling on the verge of insolvency. Low prices and 
growing taxation threaten to overpower it, and these wise- 
acres talk as if every farm were a gold mine. It is hopeless 
to think of small holdings if they are to be crushed out of 
existence.——It will be interesting in this connexion to read two 
little books first published some fifty years ago and now reprinted 
by Mr. A.C. Fifield. These are Fork and Spade Industry, by John 
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Harriet Martineau (1s. net per vol.) But the conditions of agri- 
culture have not changed for the better since 1848, when Sillett’s 
book appeared, or 1859, when Miss Martineau published her 
experiences, told, we need hardly say, with a literary ability 
which would make them worth reading in any case. 


The Natal Rebellion of 1906. By Walter Bosman. (Longmans 
and Co, 5s.)—Captain Bosman was aide-de-camp to Colonel 
Duncan McKenzie, the commander of the Natal troops, who 
introduces his narrative as the work of one who had every 
opportunity of observing what happened. In the first chapter is 
related the “ Byrnetown Tragedy,” an abortive rising, indicating, 
however, greater movements to come. The rebellion is narrated 
at length, with the convenient help of illustrative maps, one of 
the country generally, with others of various engagements and 
Captain Bosman deserves well of his countrymen 
for giving them this book. His evidence is first-hand, and 
shows a competent observer. He describes a notable episode 
in South African history, and he clears up some important 
matters. Certain mischievous politicians who love all man- 
kind except their own countrymen made much of one 
or two incidents, which they were pleased to designate as 
barbarous. Bambaata, the most influential of the rebel chiefs, 
was killed in battle, and it was highly important to convince the 
natives of his death,—they believed that he bore a charmed life. 
Accordingly his head was cut off and shown; the body was too 
much decomposed to be preserved. The story of old Sigananda 
—he was said to be ninety-seven—is not without pathos. Unfor- 
tunately, clemency and generosity are misunderstood by the 
natives. Let any one read, if he needa convincing, the shocking 
story of the murder of Oliver Veal, killed with most horrible 
cruelty, with the women of Messeni’s kraal looking on. The 
Natalians acted admirably throughout. 


operations, 





We commend to our readers, in the series of “ Social Questions 
of the Day” (James Clarke and Co., 6d. net per vol.), A Plea for 
Recreative Evening Schools, and Continuation Schools from a Higher 
Point of View, by J. B. Paton, D.D. The root of the matter is to 
be found in the following :—“ Fourteen millions of money are spent 
in this country in the education of the people, and it can truly 
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be said that a great proportion of this money is wasted because 
nothing is done in order to ensure that the instruction and the 
discipline given during these early years of life shall be continued 
for another three or four years, so as to make it of real service to 
the children themselves and to the State.” Of course, it is not 
meant for all. There will always be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water. It is but a minority to whom the continuation school 
can do real good; but this minority is a most important factor in 
the national life. We are glad to see that the two pamphlets 
have reached a new edition. 





The Irish Parliament of 1775. Edited by William Hunt, D.Litt. 
(Longmans and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—A manuscript in the possession 
of Mr. Vincent Scully gives an alphabetical list of the Members 
of both Houses of Parliament, with personal details, which are 
seldom of a creditable kind. Dr. Hunt has prefixed an introduc- 
tion, in which he describes the régime of the time. It is a 
shocking story; but then, as the editor remarks, “the standard 
generally accepted with respect to political purity was somewhat 
different in those days from what it is now.” Local Legislatures 
even now leave much to be desired, and it is to be hoped that we 
shall be very careful about setting them up. 


The Struggle for a Free Stage in London. By Watson Nichol- 
son, M.A. (A. Constable and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—It is quite 
likely that many people do not know that up to 1843 the two 
Theatres Royal, Covent Garden and Drury, had a monopoly of 
dramatic representation. This monopoly was created in 1660 by 
Charles II. His reasons, as stated in his letters patent issued to 
Thomas Killigrew, read curiously when we remember the 
character of the King who issued them and of the Restoration 
drama of which his reign was the flourishing period. “ Such 
kinds of entertainment,” so runs the document, “which if well 
managed, might serve as morall instruction in humane life now 
tende to the debauchinge of the manners of such as are present 
at them.” The attempt to got rid of this restraint soon began, 
and Mr. Nicholson, an American graduate, has given a carefully 
constructed narrative of how it was carried on. 

The Parson’s Burden. By the Author of “The Perplexed 
Parson.” (Chapman and Ifall. 2s. 6d. net.)—There is some 
sense in this volume, and some, let us say, not sense. Naturally, 
the “ Parson” begins with girding at Bishops. He speaks with 
praise of the Bishop who gave up living at a “great silly castle,” 
and went to a small house in the city. But this Bishop was not 
the first to do this. At Bristol, Lichfield, Lincoln, and Rochester 
the same thing has been done. Would the “Parson” have 
Lambeth and Bishopsthorpe given up? These things have taken 
a deep root in English life. The remarks on Church music, too, 
are questionable. “If you want congregational singing,” you 
must wait, it would seem, for a generation or two. Meanwhile 
we must be content with choirs attempting fine music, and for 
the most part failing, as from the necessity of the case they 
must. 





The Australian Golfer. By D. G. Soutar. (Angus and Robert- 
son, Sydney.)—Mr. Soutar was amateur champion of Australasia 
in 1903 and open champion in 1905, being then a professional. 
He tells us that he was born at Carmyllie, and migrated with 
his parents to Carnoustie, where he won distinction at an early 
age. In 1903 he went out to Sydney, and there commenced, as 
has been stated, a victorous career. The practical directions of 
his book, illustrated as they are with diagrams of stance, swing, 
and strokes generally with the various clubs, seem sensible. 


In the “ Cambridge Edition of the Poets,” Edited by Bliss Perry 
(IIloughton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston, U.S.), we have The Complete 
Dramatic and Poetic Works of William Shakespeare, Edited by 
William Allan Neilson (12s. 6d. net). The text is “the result of 
an independent examination of the early Quarto and the First 
Folio editions of Shakespeare’s Works.” (Possibly this form of 
expression may be a little misleading. It cannot be said that 
there was a “First Folio edition of Shakespeare’s Works.” It 
might have been as well to state exactly what we have in the way 
of textual authorities.) The volume contains a biographical 
sketch, a prefatory note to each play, &c.,and a glossary. The 
pages number twelve hundred and thirty-seven. It is an 
excellent specimen of printing. 


Wo are glad to see some small paper-covered books, called 
The Yor: Poetry Books, I., If., III. (G. Bell and Sons, 6d., paper; 
8d., croth). They are a “series of reading books designed to 
facilitate the acquisition of the power of reading by very young 
children,” and this purpose seems to be well carried out. 





natin 
MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have Teceived 


the following for April:—The Century, the Pall Mall Maga. 
cine, St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Hurper's Magazine, the 
Windsor Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the 
Month, the United Service Magazine, the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the Boy's Own Paper, the Girls’ Iealm, the Scottish Historical 
Review, the Connoisseur, Chambers's Journal, the Cornhill Magazine, 
the Girl's Own Paper, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Economic Journal, 
the Juurnal of Education, the Treasury, Baily's Magazine, the Worlds 
Work, the Art Jvurnal, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Outlook, the Book Monthly, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Geographical Journal, Cassell's Magazine, the East and 
the West, the Munsey, the es the Open Court, the Estate 
Magazine, the World and his Wife, Lancing College Magazine, the 
Quiver, the African Monthly, the Busy Man's Magazine, the Scrap. 
Book, the Church Gazette, the Atlas of the World's Commerce, the 
Museum Gazette, the Railroad Man's Magazin, the Hindustan 
Review, the Ocean, the Educational Review, ine Indian Review, 
the Cunadian Magazine, the Storyteller, the Boudvir, Mothers in 
Council, the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the Author, the 
Nationalist, the Parents’ Review, the Popular Science Monthly, 
Health and Strength, Current Literature, the Financial Reriew of 
Reviews, the Dickensian, the School World, the Expository Times, 
Women's Industrial News, the Empire Review, Auction Sale Prices, 
the American Journal of Mathematics, the Beaumont Review, the 
Empress, the Federal Mugazine, the Perivdical, the Book of the 
Open Air, Part I., the New Book of the Dog, Part I, 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_@—— 
Allen (W. C.), Gospel According to St. Matthew, Svo.........(T. & T. Clark) 12/9 
Bacon (E. M.), Narragansett Bay, roy 8V0  .....ssseesssoseseeeeees (Putnam) net 15/0 
Barron (E.), The Triple Sear, cr Svo............... 7 ..(Sisley) net 2/6 
Brownlie (J.), Hymns from the East, cr 8vo.. stoi (A. Ge ardner) net 3/6 
Dames (M. L.), Popular Poetry of the Baloches, ¥ i. re Svo_ ...(Nutt) net 150 
Darbyshire (A.), The Art of the Victorian Stage.. (Sherratt & Hughes) net 6/0 
D'Este (M.), With a Camera in en GUD cxsvemsanaennpiccamend (Putnam) net 7/6 
Ellis (B.), Blind Mouths, er 8vo ......... weil ...(W. Blackwood) 6) 
Fernbach (R. L.), Glues and Gelatine, er oro sees ..(Constable) net 12/0 
Gaman (H. R. P.), The Toynbee Trust, The Lenten Police Court, To-day 
en SS EERE SEI AAA DTN NT (Dent) net 34 
Heneker (W. C. G.), Bush Warfare, 8vo.. .(H. Rees) net 60 
Houblon (Lady Alice A.), The Houblon Fy amily, 2 2 vols. 8vo > (Constable) net 31/6 
Howe (L.), The Muscles of the E ye, Vol. L., 8vo ...... ...(Putnam) net 150 
Hutten (Baroness von), Our Lady of the Beeches, cr 8vo .. ..(Heinemann) 40 
Jones (T. A.) and Preedy (K. L.), The Street Betting Act of. 1906, cr 8vo 
(Jessell) net 





3/6 
Jonssen (Dr.), Historical Character Studies, Vol. I., 8vo ...(R. Sutton) net 7/6 
Kershaw (J. Lb. C.), Fuel, Water, and Gas Analysis for Steam Users, 8vo 
(Constable) net 8/0 
Laycock (F. U.), Political Economy ina Nutshell ......(Sonnenschein) net 2/6 
Lindsay (‘T. M.), History of the Reformation, Vol, I1., 8vo (T. & T. Clark) 10/6 
Lloyd (S.), The Lloyds of Birmingham, 8V0...........000 0+ seeeees (Simpkin) net 76 
Meade (L. T.), The ‘Home of Silence, cr 8vo secsesesseeee (Sisley) net 26 
Morton (A. E.), Practical Typewriting, roy 8vo . (L. Pitman) 2/6 
O'Sullivan (V.), Homan Affairs, cr 8vo . (Nutt) 36 
Scharff (R. F.), European Animals, their Geologica al History '¥. ’ &e., 8¥0 
(Constable) net 7/6 
Slater “. ), The gat Peasantry and the Fnzlosure of Common Fields, 
BVO ....... ...(Constable) net 10/6 
Standave (HL C. ), As “glutinants of All Kin nds, 'Svo. 7 net 6/0 
Tutt (J. W.), Natural History of the British Alucitides, ‘Vol. ® 
= *Stock) net 21/0 
..(J. Murray) 6/0 





Vachell (H. A.), Her Son: a Novel, Cr 8V0 .......0. ccsseeesene ee 
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PLAIN PAINTING. 
INTERIOR DECORATING. 
WALL-PAPERING. 
PANELLING and PARQUET FLOORING. 
BLINDS and CURTAINS Cleaned and Ro-rmade. 
FURNITURE Re-upholstered, 
CARPETS Cleaned and Re-laid. 
BEDDING Purified and Re-made, &c., && 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.0. 


Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.0.V.O. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... ... £16,000,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged are below the average rates of 
British offices. 

Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the uet premiums, 

Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive fonr-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large. and at the last two valuations have permitted reversionary 
bonuses in the vew series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The next 
valuation will be made after December Jist, 1903, 


FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, 
and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL REDEMPTION 
POLICIES are granted on favourable terms. 


The Home Fire business of the Alliance is in excess of that of any other 
Company. 





For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Ofices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
TRUSTEE ~ EXECUTOR. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation Grants SPECIAL TERMS to 
ANNUITANTS when HEALTH is 
IMPAIRED. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 


BY SPECIAL DENTS WATCHES & CLOCKS 
APPOINTMENT | an Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’3 
eo ves sume. |"sew misstnatae cenahenae a o 


' application, 


E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
TRADE-MALi. 


Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 


RHEUMATISM, 
Sciatica, Lumbago, &c. 

The ‘‘DROITWICH CURE” at Home 

BY USING 


“DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS” 


Obtainable at all Chemists’, or a 28 1b. Bag Delivered free 
to any address; 





London and Suburbs one ae on 2'- 
Country Addresses ... “a - an 2/3 


»”? 


Sole Proprietors—-* Dept. DB. 
WESTON and WESTALL, Ltd., 16 Easteheap, London, E.C. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE LN 
ROYAL 


THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE | Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL. 


COMPANY. | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


| anes 
| TOTALFUNDS ... £13,803,187. 
EPPS’S COCOA 
EPPS’S COCOA 
most ‘healthful 


EPPS’S COCOA Tovore. 


OB-SIZE SIAMESE PHAETON FOR SALE.— 
Remarkably easy riding. Rubber tyres. Neat and fashionable. 
Recently built, and in first-class condition. Can be seen aud tried by 
appointment.—Box 173, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C, 








You cannot possibly 
have 
a better Cocoa. 
It forms a welcome delicacy for 
the morning and evening meal, 
A fragrant, delicious, 











Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


- Hals- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly, Yearly. Quarterly. 
BIE naciccaccesnccasencoenesscensash Gn’ © Cee GEE Cant * O 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
hina, &C.  ......0e cocccecocccciccecccsce 2 IB 6....016 8....0 8 8 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
VHE PARK, MITCHAM.—TO BE LET, at £50 to £65, 


SEMI-DETACHED HOUSES, conveniently arranged on two floor, 
Two or three Sitting and tive or six Bedrooms, Bathroom, good Offices. 
Garden back and front, gravel soil; in private road at south or country side 
of Mitcham, near to Common ; Golf Links, Cricket Green, Lawn Tennis, and 
Croquet Grounds, and two Railway Stations, with good train service to 
Victoria, London Bridge, Waterloo, and_ District. Ruilway.—Shown by Mr, 
MARTIN, 2 Baron Cottage, adjoining the West Gate. 





ETACHED RESIDENCE FOR SALE in high and 
p healthy North Suburb of London. Ladies’ private School for 20 years, 
Owners retiring. Valuable connection included. Carriage Drive to House, 
10 Bedrooms, Bathroom H., and C., 3 large Reception-rooms, Tennis Lawn, and 
Fruit Garden. Price £2,500, 60 years at low ground rent. Might be let.— 
Further particulars of Messrs. PRICKETT and ELLIS, Surveyors, 57 
Chancery Lane, W.C., and at Highgate, N. 


ITERARY MEN and others DESIRING RETIRE- 

MENT in quiet and comfortable quarters in picturesque country 
town, bracing air and pretty country, 1; hours from London, apply Crowa 
Hotel, Brackley, Northants. 


I\RANSFER of successful PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

for BOYS in the Home Counties. Principal retiring owing to advanced 
age. 32 Boarders, 18 Day-Pupils; receipts, £2,200 ; net profit, £700 per annum, 
Splendid Schoo! premises with ample accommodation, including detached sana- 
torium, gymnasium, large swimming-bath, &c. Grounds for cricket, football, 
and tennis; iives-courts, £1,500 accepted for goodwill and School furniture.— 
Further particulars apply ** T 538," care of Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHT- 
LEY, Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
No charge to purchasers, 

















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OC ITY OF LEEDS. 
WEST LEEDS HIGH SCHOOL, ARMLEY. 


The LEEDS HIGHER EDUCATION COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICA- 
TIONS for the following posts in connection with the West Leeds High School 
(Boys) and the West Leeds High School (Girls), to be opened in September, 
1907 :— 

HEAD-MASTER. Salary £400 per annum. A University Degree or its 
equivalent and wide experience essential. 

HEAD-MISTRESS. Salary £200 to £250 per annum, according to qualifi- 
cations and experience. A University Degree or its equivalent esseutial. 

KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS. Salary £120 to £175 per annum, acecord- 
ing to qualitications and experience. 

Forms of Application. which must be submitted, together with copies of 
testimonials, not later than Saturday, 13th April, may be obtained from the 
undersigned, Particulars of duties may also be obtained. 

JAMES GRAHAM, 
Secretary for Higher Education. 





Education Offices, Leeds, March, 1907, aE” - 
7." UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


CHAIR OF COMMERCIAL LAW. 

The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the Chair of Commercial 
Law, now vacant by the appoiutmeut of the Professor to a Judgeship of 
County Courts. The emoluments of the Chair are a fixed stipend of £375, 
tovether with one-half of the fees of studeuts attending the Professor's classes. 

All particulars may be obtained from the REGISTRAR of the University, to 
whom «applications must be sent not later than May 20th, 1907. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the GLADSTONE CHAIR 
OF GREEK, now vacant. The salary of the Chair is fixed at £500, with one- 
third of fees, with a guaranteed minimum of £269).—Applications should be in 
the hands of the REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, not later than May 15th, 1907, 


KIPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—HEAD-MASTER- 

SHIP VACANT in September. Present emoluments about £500 per 

aunum, with a residence.—Applications from Graduates, before 30th April, to 
Cc. PERCY CHARLESWORTH, Solicitor, Skipton. Clerk to Governors 








ANTED in June, TEACHER of DOMESTIC 

SUBJECTS (Cookery, Hygiene, aud Dressmaking) for Girls from 

14 to 17, at the Cocoa Works, York. (Classes under Goverument inspection.) 

State age, salary, qualifications, and enclose copies of refereuces.—Address 

replies, marked “ Vrivate,’’ D. 5. ROWNTREE and CO., Ltd., The Cocoa 
Works. York. 


HITELANDS COLLEGE, CHELSEA, S.W. 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the office of LADY 
PRINCIPAL, which will be vacant at the end of the Summer Term. The 
Lady Principal must be a Communicant member of the Church of England, 

Ail informatien may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Whitelands 
College, Chelsea, 8.W., to whom applications must be forwarded not later 
than May Ist, 1907. 

NNGINEERING. 

A limited number of PREMIUM PUPILS are received at the LOUGH- 
BOROUGH WORKS of the BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEEKING COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, as an introduction to professioual employment with 
associate i companies at home and abroad. 

Pamphlets describing two courses—(a) ELECTRICAL and M ECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING; (6) TRACTION ENGINEERING (STEAM, PETROL, 
avd ELECTRIC)—will be sent on application to Colonel HILTON, Super- 
intendent of Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough. 

DIRECTORS.—Lord Vaux of Harrowden, G. A, Cornwallis West, C, S. B. 
Hilton, W. L. Madgen. 

m\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YUUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mauners. No ay- 








reguired. ‘Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Wittou, Birmingham, 
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perenne AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc., LL.D. 
GRANVILLE BANTOCS. 
CHARLES HARFORD LLOYD, M.A., Mus. Doce. (Oxon.) 


SESSION 1906-07. 


Visitor 


Visiting Examiner 


The Session consists of Autumn Term (September 17th to December 21st) ; 
Winter Term (January 2lst to April 13th); Summer Term (April 15th to 
June 29th). 

Instruction in all branches of Music; Students’ Choir and Orchestra; 
Chamber Music; Fortnightly Rehearsals; Concerts; and Opera. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 

ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GIRLS’ 
Bee FroReD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 25th, 1907. 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the University 
of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine, also instruc- 
tion in subjects of General Education. 

There is a Hygiene Department and an Art School. 

Students can reside in the College. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One Reid Scholarship in Arts, value £31 10s, first year, £23 73. second and 
third years; 

One Henry Tate Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for three 





years ; 
One Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science, annual value £48, tenable for three 


ears ; 

Wilt be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held in June. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and January. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
7 - granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Clift-Courtauld Scholarship of the value of £15 will be oifered for the 

Session beginning October, 1907. 

Candidates must hold a degree or an equivalent. 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the Training Department not later 
than July lst, J97. 


Qja5seu EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 








TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS 


Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, (late Lecturer in Education 
in the Manchester University). 


Students are prepared for the Oxford, the Cambridge, and the London 
Teachers’ Diploma, and for the Higher Froebel Certiticate. Special courses 
for Teachers visiting Oxford in the Spring and Summer Terms. 


Bursaries and Scholarships to be awarded in the Spring and Summer 
Terms. 
Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
6 alate EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


The SUMMER TERM BEGINS April 25th. Head-Mistress: Miss A. 
GRAINGER GRAY. 


eee OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Limited. 
Patron—Tho Right Rev. ‘The LOAD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of the Council—The Rev. CANON F. J. HOLLAND, M.A. 


1, 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mr. F. A. W. Docker, and others, 
2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EA'TON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY-LEWIS, B.A, 
Boarding House, 39 Graham Street, 8.W. 








Pupils, not in the School, admitted to Special Classes. 

Preparatory Departments for Boys and Girls over four years of aga 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on 24th APRIL, 1907. 
For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
(for Daughters of Clergy and Laity), DARLEY DALE, MATLOCE. 
Special Bursaries for the Daughters of Clergy ouly. 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for STUDENT-TEACHERS. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., 
The ctory, Warrington. 





_4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
ain ig for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 





WO VACANCIES after Easter at much reduced fees 

in a HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for GIRLS (Danghters of Gentlepeople). 

Music and Languages specialities. Good Christian training, with every cure and 

individual attention. Beautifal and healthy position, North of/London, Strongly 
recommended.—Box 177, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—SCHOOL OF GARDENING FOR 
GIRLS.—Flowers, Fruit, Bees, Carpentering, Fruit Preserving. 
Thatcham Fruit and Flower Farm, near Newbury. Splendid situation, 
southern slope. Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, 
F.B.H.S., and first-class Certificates.—Tllustrated Prospectuses ou application. 


OTHEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
Misses PYE, Principals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing ; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
Ux. The SUMMER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 9th. 











—neeenntey 

OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

resident — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals <4" 

ALEXAND F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—Te train ) 
Women as Scientific Teachets of Physical Education, All branches and syste: 
taught. including Outdoor Games,.Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gym mes 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Me 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colles 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

{EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Traj 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course = 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing Swi 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons ‘can “wd 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lond 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, uP. Hon. and Rey, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, “ 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Auatomy, Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, HALRs. 

. OWEN, for TRAINING EDUCATED WOMEN as HEALTH 
MISTRESSES. Gymnastics (Ling’s System), games, dancing, voice production 
remedial movements. Anatomy, Hygiene, &c. Others received for curvatare 
and weaknesses requiring curative treatment. Send for Prospectus. 


Ls 

K ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte. 

flore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa. 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 

















ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY, 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 'lennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
T'welve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE for TRAINING 
LADIES as CHILDREN’S NURSES, Withington, Manchester.— 
Practical Training; babies in resideuce; Kindergarten. Fees advanced to 
suitable students in special cases, 
ae. SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD 
a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Sandy soil; nine acres of ground; nearly 600 ft. above sea level, 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb, Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Yeaching (St. George's College, Edinburgh), Diploma for Teaching of German 
(Berlin) ; and Miss HELEN '. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
Certificated Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 
York. 
® pated A HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS. 
Secretary — Miss DINGWALL. 

Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress—Miss HEDLEY. 

The NEXT TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 7th. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSE'T.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorongh education for Gentlemen's Daughters, Entire charge of 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mina, 
from sea. PRINCIPALS—Miss E. YOUNG and Miss WILTSHIER, 


QT. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
b Danghters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualitied Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
pear the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India aud the Colonies. 


HESHIRE—WINCHAM HALL, LOSTOCK 
GRALAM,—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Inclu- 
sive Fees. £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing Fields; Riding; 
Perfect Sanitation; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—Lilustrated 
Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 
OLKESTONE.—ST. HELENA’S.—Boarding School for 
Girls of good social position; only 20 taken. London Professors. 
Special facilities for Study of Languages, Music, Art. Outdoor life, health 
culture, playing field, tennis, swimming, riding. Visits arranged to London 
or Paris during holidays —Misses ADOLPHUS and EVERY. 


YUPERIOR GIRLS’ SCHOOL (Recognised), Norfolk 
i" Coast.—-DRAYTON HOUSE, SHERINGHAM (eight minutes from sea). 
High, bracing. Languages and Music specialities. Games, cycling. Great 
care of delicate or backward girls, Entire charge if parents abroad.— 
PRINCIPAL. 
tie E GRANGE, BUX'TON.—First-class Boarding School 
: for Girls. Thorough education, Bracing climate. Health carefully 
studied. Gymnasium. Large Staff of Visiting and Resident Qualitied 
Mistresses. HEAD-MISTRESS, Miss L. C. DODD, late on the Staff of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Head-Mistress of the Preston High School 


tx W BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thoroughly 
rood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKEELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss ‘TARVER, 


H IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE aud Miss WALLIS. 























SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY Ist for New Entries. 


wi U RRE ¥ HILLS. 

= GARRATTS HALL, BANSTEAD. 

School for Girls of good social position. The House stands 570 ft. above 
sea level in 45 acres of grounds. 


Golf, Hockey, Riding, Driving. 
e- SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 











Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymuasium, tennis-courts, field for games. 
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S KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.T. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 


jon on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
os phony Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors. 








Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 











—————— 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
z2te tel SCHOOL, 


PARK 
AR READING, 

IE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

— ins PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at iie Universities. 
The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. THREE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED 

noxt April; one of £70, two of £0. ; ; ; 
For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—ScuHorarsuips 
EXAMINATION on June llth, 12th, and 13th. At least FIFTEEN 
HOLARSHIPS value from £30 to £20 per annum, including Two Scholar- 
ships for sons of members of the CHELTONIAN SOCIETY; Three 
Scholarships for CANDIDATES FOR THE ARMY ; and the First. of Three 
Entrance Scholarships recently founded by LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD, 
each of the value of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, with preference 
for boys born, educated, or residing in HEREPORDSUIRE. Also some 
HOUSE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars, apply to the BURSAR, The 


College, Cheltenham. oO eR Se RM a 
HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAK ; those con- 
cerning Scholarship Fxaminations to the HEAD-MASTER. SUMMER 
TERM BEGINS APRIL 24th. Preparatory School at Hitchin recoguised by 
the Governors. ss ees 
\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys unler 
34. whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR 


MYONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on 25th, 26th, 27th June, 1907, 
For particulars apply to 
The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 
School, with valuable Scholarships attached and strong Teaching Staff, 
Ciassical and Modern sides. VACANCIES in School House and Junior House. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAM., May 3rd and 4th.—For Prospectus, 
&c., address, Rev, HEAD-MASTER, The Close, Hereford. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


NT. PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK. Founded A.D. 732. 
S New School House and Science Wing. Healthy situation, gravel soil. 
Separate PREPARATORY SCHOOL (St. Olave’s). 

Board and Tuition from Fifty gumea:. 

Apply to HEAD-MASTER, St. Peter’s School, York. 





sc 

















EXHILL.—JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Two Ladies (one experienced in teaching 
Boys, the other Hospital trained} RECEIVE a few young BOYS, Modern 
house; beautiful situation; home comforts.—" N. C.,” care of J. & J. Paton, 
143 Cannon Street, London. A eI Gates 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


\ ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 








TION, June 4th, 5th, and 6th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 

ye or more of £50, and five or more of £30 per annum. Council nommations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
scholarship.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


M ALVERN.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 
MEMBERS of the SOCIETY of FRIENDS. OTHER BOYS also 
desired, and fully arranged for. Exceptional 
Scholarships.—Apply, HERBERT WM, JONES, 


Colwall, Malvern. a aa ae 
SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR 

Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 18th April. 
Hea«l-Master, cS. Ww. ATKINS¢ IN, MLA. Cantab. ~ 


OWDEN HOUSE, HARROW. 
300 ft. above sea. Bracing. PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
# Boarders, TWO VACANCIES at Easter (full all last year). 
Several Seholarships gained 1906. 
30 acres grounds. Swimming-bath, &. 
SERA SPER MGE S, SCHOO L— 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60—£20) will be offered on June 27th. 
Examination at Giggleswick, in London, or, on certain conditions, at Pre- 
paratory Schools.—Apply, Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A,, Giggles- 
wick School, Settle, Yorks. 








healthy surroundings, 
.A., The Downs School, 














V *OtORiA CULLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently, Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large crickot field, three 
fives courts. School cadet corps. Boarding fee, 245 p. an. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


ll SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for COMPETITION by Examina- 
tion on June 20th and 2ist. Two at least will be tenable in the Army 
Classes.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. 


Qj SAMMERING.— SCHOOL for the TTREA'TMEN' and 
KD EDUCATION of BOYS SUFFERING from IMPEDIMEN'!S in the 
SPEECH, Conducted by Mr. KDW. GRIERSON, oa perfectly self-cured 
stammerer of 30 years’ experience. Public-school boys received. Prospectus 
on application.—Address, Acomb House, Bedford, 














AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: 


R OYAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 


Presipest—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
ForLaud-owners, Land-ageuts, Berea ors, AgricuJturists, intending Colonists,&e. 
‘arming and Colonial Branch. 
Estate Management and Forestry Branci:. 
For Prospectus of Curriculum, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2ist. 








GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained ov Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Terms moderate, Get Prospectus. 


H EDDON COURT (late of Hampstead). 


Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 
Schools in the last ten years. 


eS rE = = ww ae 
J The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &c., will be held on JULY 
10th and llth. One Clerical and Three Open Scholarships will be offered ; 
also Four Clerical Exhibitions and several Warden's Nominations.—For 
particulars apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, 


Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 
ee Be 8S CH OO L. 

* Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE 
for BOYS under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£70-£20) awarded annually 
in July. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS ANNUALLY.—Particulars from the 
BURSAR, or Rev. F. STEPHENSON, School House, Felsted, Essex. 

NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KEN'T.—Governors, the 

WORSHIPFUTL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Appiy HEAD-MASTER, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £30 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July 4th and Sth. Exhibitions for the Army Class will be 
awarded at the same time.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon, RADLEY COLLEGE ARMY CLASS, Entrances to Woolwich, 


1905-0, Ist, 4th, 5th, 9th. 
‘ H ER BORN E SCHOOL — 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 15 (on Ist June), will be held on June 5th, 6th, 7th.—Further informa- 
tion can be obtamed from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


ALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men, High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Science Lab, Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master, 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
SCHOLARSHIPS,—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 
3rd to 5th. Open to boys joining May 3rd, as to others, Classes for ARMY, 
NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13, New Science Buildings. Five 
Boarding-honses,—Head-Master, Rev, A. J, GALPIN, M.A. 






































LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on JUNE 6th and 7th, 
ly07, for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, seven (Junior Platt) of 230, and three 
(House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May Ist.—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., 


Head-Master. 
TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 


ERCHANT 
CHUARTERHOUSE SQUARE, E.C. 

Au ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on April 16th, 
at lWWam, FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years 
of age on June llth, 1907, will be competed for on July 2ud, 3rd, and 4th, 
—For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 











FOREIGN. 
M ESDAMES THAVENET and TAYLOR’S SCHOOL. 
Mme. DUVANCHELLE, Principal. 

108 AVENUE DU ROULE, NEUILLY-SUR-SEINE 


(Pres Paris et le Bois du Boulogne). 
High-class Institution for Young Ladies, Under Protestant direction, 


YO or THREE YOUNG LADIES would be taken in 
at the ECOLE DES MERES (Houschold Academy) to have their 
education completed; French lessons, music, cookery, millinery.—Applica- 
tions should be made to Mme. MOLL-WEISS, 25 Avenue de Wagram, 


Paris. 

L IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 
f Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical Vrevch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 

















IEPPE.—BOARDING SCHOOL for ENGLISH and 
, FRENCH GIRLS. Pre tion for French and English Examinations. 
German, English, and French ident Governesses. Excellent opportunity 
for Languages and Music. House well situated, Liberal table. Terms 
moderate. Best English refs.—Mlle. WALKER (Registered), Quai Bérigny. 


ATIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 

have a few VACANCIES in their HOME SCHOOL, now removed 

to much larger premises, Fine situation. Excellent Education. First-rate 

Professors for Music, Languages, Painting, Art. Tennis, riding, gymnasium. 

Large garden. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking.—Apply Beaulieu, 46 Bue 

du Docteur Blanche, Paris, Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, High- 
gate, N., and can arrange to meet parents. 


tT ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermoxpstr., 
, RECEIVES a limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfort- 
able home. (Quiet central position, Family life. Excellenttable. Large airy 
rooms. Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. Daily lessons. English, 
French, Spanish known, Moderate terms. Highest refs. given and desired, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOLASTIC AGENCY COMPANY, 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C 
Messrs. C. J. 8. NICHOL, M.A. (Cantab.), aud W. BLACKBURN, M.A. 


a desiring qualified help in the ¢ in the choice of good Schools at home ot 


To—Principals of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools requiring Assistants. 

To—Asiistant Mastérs and Mistresses, Tutors orGovernesses requiring positions. 

You—are invited to apply to us. 

We~are University men—old Schoolmasters, personally known to the Heads 
of most of the best Schools. 

You—are asked to particularly note that we do not send indiscriminately the 
names of Parents to Principals of Schools or bundles of Prospectuses to 
Parents, but recommend iu each individual case only such Schools as we 

rsonally know to be suitable to our clients’ requirements. 

Publishers of the “Scholastic Guide,” obtainable upon application. 

Schools valued and transferred. Partnerships and Sales arranged. 


Fae dees in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 








BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) Prospectuses and full pe of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid 

J. and J. PATO Educational A mts, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone : 5053 Central, 


- UCA TION. 
nuts or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
cHorce rot SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TU'TORS iu Euglaud or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, ‘Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
ticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafaleur Square, W.C, "Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, Londov.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIA'TION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Buys of Girls) and Tutors for all Exawmations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requiremeuts should be seut to the 
RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22 Craven Street, Northumberiand Avenue, W.C, 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


RITISH MUSEU M. 


The READING ROOM will be CLOSED for renovation from Monday, 
the 15th April, until further notice. 
It is anticipated that the work of renovation will be finished by the 


Slst October. 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, 
British Museum, Director and Priacipal Librarian. 


15tL March, 1907. 
USKIN EXHIBITION. 


250 Water-Colours, Drawings, and MSS. by the late JOUIIN RUSKIN, 
many never before exhibited, also 60 Water-Colours of Italy by RUBUERT 
LITTLE, R.W.S. To be followed by the Geiger Collection of Medwval 
Germanic Iron | Work, at THE F INE ART SOCIETY, 4s New Bont Street. 


YUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 

THE PEOPLE’ 8S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
founded by the Bishop of Chester in 1898, aud now controlling 62 LICENSED 
HOUSES, will be glad to allot further #1 Shares, to cover extension of 
business. Maximum Dividend of 5 per cent. paid ow: since 1399. Send 
for Free Leatiet and Application Form to P. R. LTD. BROADWAY 
CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER (Opposite ST. JAMES" 8S PARK SraATION), 


PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM. 
TRS. ROSS’ TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 


8 Old Jewry, London, E.C, Telephone 12258 Central, 
All kinds of Legal, Medical, Scientific, and Literary Work uwiertaken, 
Translations from and iuto Foreign Languages. English aud Foreign Suort- 
hand. Young ladies trained tor Secretarial Posts. 


YYPEWRITING WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No mauifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, Loudon, wc, 


BVT erss HYDRO. 


For Health and Pleasure. Sun-Lounge facing Pines and Sea, 
Turkish, Sea-Water, and Light Baths, &e, 
RESIDENT PHYSICIAN, 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
BOARD and RESIDENCE for LADIES, and especially for GIRLS too 
young to go alone to an ordinury hote! or boarding-house, 
Sea and moorland. Walks, picuics, tennis, bathing, music, kc, 

weekly.—Prospectus from PRLOPRIBTOR, 
Days’ Cruise on 


Al 14s. —NAPLES, PAL ERMO, 'TUN 

ogee TANGLER, LISBON. 1 
Y. ‘ Argonaut,’ from Marseilies to London, leaving April 30th. 

ROME and marine in APRIL and MAY, 
Out or Home 
ST. GOTHARD and NEW SIMPLON. 
NO NIGHT TRAVELLING, 
VENICE SPECIAL TOUS, ITALIAN LAKES. 
HENRY § s. LUNN, M.D., , 5 Endsleigh G Gardens, Loudon, N. Ww. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC LINE. 





LAST WEEKS. 














Bracing climate, 
From £1 lis, 











IS, ALGIERS, 








FASTEST For Sailings and Pamphlet re WORK and WAGES 
TO Apply to C. P. Rly., 62-65 Charing Cross, S.W, (facing Trafalgar 
CANADA. on hay or 67 King William Street, E. C., or Local Ayeuts, 








yS; ca 


THROUGH TICKETS via CANADA to JAPAN, 22} da 
AUSTRALIA aud NEW ZEALA 


A, 27} days ; 





EASY to HANDLE 


Amongst the many reasons why 
ARGYLL Cars are so simple to 
drive, the Ideal Engine Control 
and Unique Gear hold an im- 
portant place. 








Our New Catalogue fully ex- 
plains these two points and 
all the other Special Features 
which combine to make “the 
Car that nothing worries.” 





“TT am delighted with 
most delightful car to drive, and I wish 
for nothing better,” is an extract from a letter 
recently received, and typical of many others in our 
possession. 


the car, She is q 





Price. 
12-14 h.p., Side Entrance Body £340 
16-20 h.p., 5, - 99 .. £475 


London Agents: ARGYLLS LONDON, Limited, 
17 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 


ARGYLL MOTORS, timitea, 


Alexandria by Glasgow. 





4 PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 


erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering frou Epilepsy, 
Experienced Medicaland Nursing treatment. Billiaris, Lawu Teunis Cricket, 
Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool, 
(ISH. — ONLY FINEST CHOICES QUALITY 
SUPPLIED. Packages from 2s, upwards, carrmye paid. Clergymen 
i Householders in Town or Country should write immediately, Mauager, 
MITRE FISH CO., GRIMSBY DOCKS, for fall free particulars. Luquiries 
solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order from an Old-Established Firm with 
best modern Facilities in the Trade for seuding ready Dressed for Cuoking. 


JISH.—6 lb. Splendid Quality Fresh Fish, 2s.; 9 Ib, 

2s. é6d.,; 11 Ib, 33.; 141b., 3s. 9d., 21 1b., 5s. Carriage paid; cleaned 

for Cooking. Family trade our speciality. Prime quality Cared Fish.—List 

and particulars post-free. NORTH SEA FISHERIES COMPANY, Grimsby. 
Quote paper. 


OOKS. . 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all BRANCHES of 
LITERATURE 











H. J. GLAISHER’S MARCH CATALOGUE NOW EEADY. Post- 
free. Books at Barguin I’rices. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
7 Wigmore Street, W. 
OOK BARGAINS.—Dod’s Peerage, 1906 (10s. 6d.), 
3s. 6d.; Cruikshank Water-Colours by Grego (20s. net), Ss.; Creevey 
Papers, 2 vols. (32s.), 10s. Gd.; Nichol’s Esoteric Anthropology, 5s.; Kney. 


Brit., 35 vols., £12; History ond Secret Proceedings of Jesuits (15s.), 53. tu. ; 
many others, Catalogues free. Books bought in any quantity for cash.— 
HOLLAND BROS., » Book ; Experts, Birmingham, 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR 


Before ordering for Cricket Term, Prin Principals should apply for our New 
Illustrated Booklet, the most reliable and useful guide extant. 
Gratis and post-free, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS. 
Also at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adaptel to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required, 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 ponny stamps. 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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THE PIANOLA PIANO IS THE ONLY PIANO 


Containing the Pianola 
and the Metrostyle. . 

















No amount of word-juggling can alter the fact that of all piano-players the 
Pianola alone gives artistic musical results, such as will satisfy the most 
exacting musicians. 


| The Pianola Piano is a combination, in one instrument, of the Steck Piano 
| and the Metrostyle Pianola. Its entire manufacture is controlled and every detail 
of its construction is carried out in factories owned by the Orchestrelle Company. 


The piano part of it is of the very highest grade, and judging it by the only 
true test of piano value—musical effectiveness—it will be found to rank as one 
of the few really great pianos of to-day. In other words, there is no better piano. 





Of the Pianola part, which includes the Metrostyle, we need only quote the 
following opinions of seven of the greatest living musicians. 


Moriz RosENTHAL writes:—I am firmly convinced that the Pianola with the 
Metrostyle is vastly superior to all other piano-playing devices.” 

Hans RicutTer writes:—“It was very difficult to believe it was not an artiste 
performing, for the difference between its playing and that of other such 
playing devices is so great as to be startling.” 


E. HumperDINCK writes:—‘‘I had no idea that it was possible to play with the 
taste and expression of an artiste; and it seems to me that the Metrostyle is 
almost as valuable as the instrument itself. Your success with the Metrostyle 
Pianola should be very great.” 


Epvarp Grirc writes :— Before hearing the Metrostyle I had thought that all such 
instruments were only machines, but it is indeed surprising what can be done 
with the Metrostyle in reproducing musical works in the way of giving the 
intentions of the composer.” 

JosErH JOACHIM writes :—‘‘I consider your Pianola with the Metrostyle an invention 
of the greatest importance to musical art.” 

I. J. PapEREwsk1 writes :—‘I consider the Metrostyle indispensable to the Pianola, 
and have indicated my interpretations of several compositions with great 
interest. The Pianola is perfection.” 

Dr. Ricuarp Strauss writes :—“If I had not heard it myself it would have appeared 
to me as incredible that it should render the very playing of the artiste as if 
he were sitting personally at the instrument. Even the thought of it stil] _ 
appears to me almost like a fairy tale.” 





You are invited to call or write for Pianola Piano Catalogue B.B. 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


JEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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L. & C. HARDTMUTH’s 
KOH-I-NOOR PENGIL, 











ORIGINAL rae Why arene ys A TOR Thi i ey, Sometimes 

to get some cher make for 1d. Its. value Ps Te ible 
REFINED which is prepared and e¢ompressed by a perfected process’ " 
ECONOMIC imitation. “then, too. “a Kohe\sNoor Outlasts shoe ra getes : 

pencils, and does better work all the time. 7 

m il . 
FURNISHING douan. Of Stationers, Photographic “Dealers; and Actas 64; {9% ous ‘ 
Dainty Booklet on Pencils post-free from L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 Gene, 3 
from the Lane, London, E.C. a 





silat tities PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, | 
oe HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Delivery on day of purchase, if desired. 


rte 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £63,000,000, 


























PRICES QUITE DIFFERENT FROM t 
THOSE QUOTED ELSEWHERE - - REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
MAPLE & co LONDON PARIS SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 
GLERCY MUTUAL ASSURANGE SOGIETY. | ..785. INTERPRETER. 
o A Quarterly Magazine of Biblical & Theological Study. 
Apri, 1907. Some Contents :—T, 
2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. petiwoch ‘Thcology and Science, "hace 
ENNANT, B.D., D.Sc. @ Rise of a B 
FOUNDED 1829. a Future Life in Israel. Kev. C. pliet ia 
yee Be abt ee: D.D. Antiochus Epiphanes and the Maccabees. I 
Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. Dr. Hovexry. Israel and Persia. Rev. Canon 
Presipent—The BISHOP of LONDON, Vicz-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. Foares-Jackson, M.A. Amos a Prophet of 
Cwatrrman—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. Derovry-Cuairman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Burt. | Righteousness. Rev. 5. L. Browx, M.A. The 
SecreTaRy—W. N. NEALE, Esq. Actuary anp Manacen—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.1LA. Problem of the Apocalypse and its Bearing 
The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to | 2%, the Conception of was the hich "Yours 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. Ruler? Rev. J. B. TurnzR. See also particulars 
ao ik «8 rs A ~¢* Sy for the Study of Biblical 
jects, :5 ARS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. | Kuri ConLrD. deme. Annual Seton, 
Accumulated Fund, £4,292,691. Annual Income, £438,200. fe. Speck See) to be paid to Zhe Mangm, 
= Interpreter Office, Altrincham, Manchester. 
Bonuses Distributed, £1,256,464. Apnea aaa mbepamea «aie =e 
LOW PREMIUMS. Notwithstanding the LUWNESS of the Premiums charged, the BONUSES ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
NEW AND SPECIAL Apphecatio sae rited for the NEW PROSPECTUS, and Leal 1 SELFAST. 
NEW AND pplication is inv or the *ROSPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining two : . . . 
POLICIES. wee Policies, with Valuable Optious. ' I 8 Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very Low Premium—about one-half the usual — 
rate—during first ten years. Children’s 1/3 doz. | Heimstitched. 
2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with Compound Interest in case of death or surrender CAMBRIC Ladies’ 2/6 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9doz 
before pension age. Option to commute for Cash. Gents’ 3/6 ., | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
IMPORTANT NOTICE.—No Agents employed and No Commission paid for introduction of business, “ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, ; 
whereby about £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. Assurances can be readily effected by POCKET Rosinson & Cieaven have a ' 


world-wide tame.”—Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE 


Lists post FREE. MANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, “2 per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6, 
Kitchen Table oe d, each. Keal Lrish Linen 

Sl * . - Sy = . ‘ 1 > ay vy: 
The sides are made to expand. Bag has New —— prunes yore nee 
Double-Action Lock. 2 wm. size, price only | Samples and per yard, Linen 
42s., delivered free. Price Lists DAMASK Blass Cloths, 4/9 

Special New Catalogue of Writing Cases Post Free, per doz. 
ree. 


Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/4} each. Fine 
vMEDOC. 


Linens and Linen Di , Sid. per 1, St 
Huckaback Sous, 5/6 per by a _ 
LINEN. 

VIN ORDINAIRE. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 


TABLE 480% 
HOUSE 
Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be 
light Dinner Wine. The quality sent to 40p DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 
of this wine will be found — to 1446 8/3 


wine wonalty oald ab mush Lighee THE UNION BANK OF 


ST. ESTEPHE AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at ligher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence 1m submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


direct communication with the Office, 2 and 3 Tug Sancruary, Westminster, S.W. 





The most Useful and Compact Writing Case 
ever invented. It contains Blotting-Book, Ink- 
stand, Pen, Pencil, Paper-Kuife, Memorandum 
‘Tabiet, Pockets for Note-paper, Euvelopes, &c., 
and Large Pockets for Correspondence, Letters 
Answered, Unanswered, and Miscellaneous. 


FISHER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE 
BAG. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND. 
OF ALL LEADING TAILORS. 


ovary MOTOFRIEZE 


cocourr OXFORD 
(and 23 others). 
The only truly Hygienic Cloth for Motor Garments. 





Per Doren. 
Bots. §-Bots. 








Descriptive Booklet (with Patterus) from the 


BALLYMENAGH Pacron, 


FACTORY, Ltd. 
GREAT PULTENEY ST., GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


*“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
“K’’ Agent. Where there ts no “ kK” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Stove will obtain from 
“K’* Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 188, 
Paid-up Capital ..........00.4+00. seseeeee+£1,500,000 
Reserve Fun ............c00c00e0eees e000 120,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, om 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


& Doren Bottles Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 





All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND -CO., 





CASES FOR BINDING 








Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
x WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester : 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & GO., 
ADVERTISING AGEN'TS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
yrices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

nufacturers, &c., on application. 








By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSEBVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magasine, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, re 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY and 
CO.,1 Pall Mall East, SW. 
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THE MAN OF THE WORLD 
By ANTONIO FOGAZZARO « 


The earlier life of “ The Saint,” the hero of 
the novel that marks an epoch in human 
history, is the fascinating subject of ‘*The 
Man of the World,” the second of Fogazzaro’s 
famous trilogy of novels. In order to avoid 
confusion with other and earlier works by 
the same author, careful note should be taken 
of the titles of the trilogy. They are “ The 
Patriot,” ‘‘The Man of the World,” “ The Saint,” 


6/- each. 


RUNNING WATER. By A. 


E. W. MASON, Author of ‘The Four 
Feathers,” &c. Third Edition. 6/- 


Mr. Mason, as the “Daily Telegraph” remarks, 
“is a born story-teller, a natural ‘spinner of 
yarns.’” His new novel, “Running Water,” 
has been immensely successful, and no wonder, 
for “ plot, characters, style, the three essentials 
of success in a novel, are all as good as gold,” 
the ‘* Daily Chronicle” says so. 


THE BOOK OF THE OPEN 
AIR. Edited by EDWARD 
THOMAS. 


If you are interested in birds and animals, in trees and 
flowers, in pastures and brooks and tangled undergrowth, 
in anything and everything that pertains to wild life in 
England to-day, you will be delighted with ** The Book 
of the Open Air.” The literary matter has atmosphere 
as well as knowledge, and the same is true of the 
magnificent Coloured Plates with which it is adorned. 
“The Book of the Open Air” will be issued in twelve 
monthly parts, price i/- net each part. Part I. is now 
ready. Ask your bookseller to show it you, or write 
to us for full Prospectus. 


REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 
OF THE BIBLE. By the Rev. 
G. MATHESON, 0D.D., LL.D., 


Author of “The Representative Men of the 
Bible,” &e. 6/- 


Dr. Matheson was one of the most original, 
bold, and reverent of Christian teachers, and 
this new series of studies of the representa- 
tive women of the Bible, upon which he was 
engaged at the time of his death in August 
last, completes the wonderful gallery of Bible 
portraits which will be for ever associated 
with Dr. Matheson’s name. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 



































A SHEPHERD OF THE 
STARS. By FRANCES 
CAMPBELL. With Photogravure 


Frontispiece, 6/- 


Frances Campbell, the, author of “ Dearlove,” 
“that very perfect little rhapsody of love and 
affection,” tells in “ The Shepherd of the 
Stars” a charming love story, and gives 
at the same time an extraordinarily vivid 
picture of the Morocco of the present day, 
of its people, its scenery, its wild, mysterious 
life. 


THE MYSTERY. By 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
and SAMUEL HOPKINS 
ADAMS. 4- 


‘“*The Mystery,” written in conjunetion with 
Samuel Hopkins Adams by Stewart Edward 
White, the famous author of “The Blazed 
Trail,” ‘The Silent Places,” &c., is the best 
mystery story and novel of adventure since 
Stevenson’s “‘ Treasure Island,” 


THE BOOK OF CRAFTS AND 
CHARACTER. By WALTER 


RAYMOND, author of “The Book of 
Simple Delights.” 6/- 


Walter Raymond has proved himself a master 
of the wisdom that dwells in woods and 
meadows and in the hearts of Somersetshire 
peasants. In “The Book of Crafts and 
Characters” we are given some delightful 
character sketches of these simple and rustie 
folk with their quaint talk and primitive 
crafts. 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF 
JESUS. By the Rev. G. A. 
JOHNSTON ROSS, M.A. 26 net. 


Mr. Ross thinks that our modern methods of 
thought and the books we read conspire to set 
the Christ of the Bible somehow back from us 
to our largely unconfirmed bewilderment and 
dismay. Can it be shown that Jesus is equipped, 
and He alone, to be man’s Representative still ? 
It is this all-important question that Mr. Ross 
seeks to answer in his most interesting volume, 
“The Universality of Jesus.” 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. 


SKETCHES IN MAFEKING AND 
EAST AFRICA. : Pavese6We, cs: 


BADEN. POWELL, C.B. 


With several Coloured Plates and a large numbet of ‘Half-tone and Line 
Illustrations, oblong 4to, 21s net. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—* A most amusing and illuminating series 

of sketches, affording a lively idea of life in Africa from Zanzibar to Mafeking.” 


BESIDE STILL WATERS. 
By A. C. BENSON, Large post 8vo, 7s. Gd. net. 


The DAILY MAIL says:—“ The book is beautifully written... .To those 
who were deeply moved by ‘The Upton Letters,’ ‘ Beside Still Waters’ pro- 
vides a fresh feast of thought and fancy.” 


THE PAPERS OF A PARIAH 


By the Rev. FATHER HUGH BENSON, 
Author of “The Light Invisible,” &c. Large post 8vo, 58. net. 


The TRIBUNE says :—“ Extraordinarily fascinating as a study in religious 
psychology, and its individual style gives a fresh point of view to many old 
problems of faith.” 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 


POISON ISLAND. 
By A. ‘T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”). 
SECOND IMPRESSION 'IN THE PRESS. 


The EVENING STANDARD says :—“‘ Poison Island’ is vastly entertain- 
ing. We have read it with the greatest | epee 1t has given us a thrill or 
two, many smiles, and much adventure of the right kind.” 


THE ULTRAMARINES: 
A Story of Colonial Life. By Colonel “A.” 


The ACADEMY says :—‘*‘ Colonel A’ deals with Colonial grievances with 
fairness and considerable shrewdness, yet lightly and pleasantly enough to 
interest,the ordinary reader in a variety of questions not usually discussed in 
the pages of a novel.” 


THE PRINCE’S VALET. 


By JOHN BARNETT. ° 


[Ready on Tuesday next. 





——____ 
WILL BE READY ON APRIL 11, 


Mrs. Thurston’s New Novel, it 


“THE MYSTICS.” sca 








The extraordinary interest taken in this book 
is shown by the Sale, before Publication, 





of a First Large Impression. 





Mrs. SELLAR’S 
RECOLLECTIONS 


and IMPRESSIONS. 





Ios. 6d. net. 
NOW READY, Vol. IV. of 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND 


The Concluding Volume, with Index, 20s. net. 





*," The story of a servant of Charles Edward relating with spirit and 
success various adventures of the Prince. It is a very striking and convincing 
picture of one of the most romantic figures in history. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











THE | 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 


In Four Books. 


Book I.—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book IIl.—Positive Science. 

Book III—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book I1V.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols. Svo, buckram (the vols, not to be had separately), 
price 36s, 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME jAND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


Svo, 16s. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 


2 vols, Svo, 2ls. 1878. 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Issays :—The Genius of De Quincey. an] De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in E Suglish Poetr y, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 
Verse 7ranstations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 1881, 


“an Ethical 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
NEW YORK, CALCUTTA, and BOMBAY 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKLBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: Centrat 1515, 

Telegraphic Address: Booxmes, Lonvox, Codes: Unicopg and A BC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADiLLY, W., LONDON, 








PROSPECTS OF THE BUDGET. 
By HAROLD COX, M.P. 
With Special Reference to the Reduction of Income Tax. 
SEE THIS MONTH’S 


‘Financial Review of Reviews. 


WILL CONSOLS RECOVER? 


By HENRY LOWENFELD. 


J. HOLT SCHOOLING, F.S.S., 


WORLD TRADE AND THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF CAPITAL. 


And a SPECIAL ARTICLE on the 


INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS 
By OSMAN H. GIDDY, F.I.S. (of Messrs. Giddy & Giddy), 
IN THE APRIL NUMBER, 


Financial Review of Reviews. 


Of all Booksellers, or from the Publisher 
at No. 2 Waterloo Place, London, S.W. 
PRICE 1s. 
Annual Subscription, 10s. post-free, starting with any issue. 


TO R*AD MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ "RAPID PIANOFOKX TE TUTOR, 
WITH CONTINENTAL OR ENGLISH FINGERING. 

**Marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” 
WIiICKINS’ RAPID VIOLIN TUTOR. 
FIRST 30 LESSONS IN FIRST POSITION. 
“ Best popular violin school before the public.” —ALrrep Gipson, 
Price 2s. Gd. each net, Dost fr ce. 
Suitable Selection Parcels of Music sent out ‘ton Sale’ to Schools. Returns 
and Settlements at the end of the Term. Catalogues cratis. 
WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire » Court, New Bond St., London, W. 
OOK BARGAINS '—The Best and Largest “Stock of 
Secoud-Hand and Remainder Books in the world. 25 to 80 per 
sent. reduction on the published prices. Write for our April Catalogue, 
containing some 7,000 titles.—W. H. SMITH and SON, 1586 Strand, 
My ondon., w.c. — 
OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered. — Tennyson's Lover's 
Tales, 1833; The Rootes Gentle seman, by Boz, 1837; The Exquisites, a 
Farce, 1839; Keats’ Poems, 1817, 1818, or 1820; Titmarsh, "Second Funeral of 
Napoleon, 1841; Rosamund Gray, 1798; Omar Khayyam, paper covers, 1859; Last 




















Essays of Elia, 1833; Jesse's George Selwyn, 4+ vols., 1845; Jerrold's Men of 
Character, 3 vols., Isc 8. Gar:liner’s History, 2 vols., 1353; Curzon’'s Persia, 2 vols., 
1892, George Meredith's Poems, 1851, Symonds’s Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1331 ; 


1; Jackson's Old Paris. 2 vols., 1578 ; Jane Eyre, 
Alice in Wonderland, 1365 or 1866; 
EDWARD BAKER'S 
bIRMINGHAM, 


Desperate Remedies, 3 vols. , 187 
8 vols., 1847; Poews by Two Brothers, 1827, 
Chaucer. 6 vols., 1845; Churchill's Poems, 3 vols., 1844. 


GREAT LOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREE?Y, 
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Fi», cece 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. Ltd. 
ST. GEORGE, 


Champion of Christendom and Patron Saint of England. 


By Mrs. E. O. GORDON, 
“Life of Dean Buckland.” With Full-page Illustrations 
ding Design copied from a Sixteenth-Century Volume, 
royal Svo, 21s. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN. 


By PERCY L. MARKS, Archiiect, 
“The Principles of Planning.” With numerous 
Illustrations, royal 8vo, 19s. 6d. net, 








Author of 
and a Bin 


Author of 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN’S 


MEMOIRS OF A 
REVOLUTIONIST. 


A New, Cheaper, and Enlarged Edition, 6s. 
“One of the most remarkable autobiographies of recent years.””—New Age. 
“Surely no novel ever dreamed of could be so thrilling as the life story of 


ig remarkable man."—Morning Leader. i ; ; ; 
a oer be widely read. Ostensibly autobiographical, it really gives a 
vivid picture of Russian social conditions,”—Scotsman, 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. bez to announce that they 
are issuing the above for the first time, in Single Plays, from the 
Original Stereos, with Notes, in demy 8vo, limp cloth, at 1s, each 
net. 


HAMLET. 


The following are now ready :— 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
MACBETH. AS YOU LIKE IT. 
RICHARD II. ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
Others to follow immediately, 


HISTORIC LINKS. ‘Topographical Guides to 


the Reading of History. By DoroTuea MacGurnre, L.L.A. 
With a Preface by Husert Hatt, of H.M. Public Record 
Office. With 16 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 
“The book is well worth reading, and should do a very useful work in 
helping young people to realise aucient history.”—Athenzu:., . 
“ The idea is good and well carried out.”’—Spectator, 
“ We bave seldom seen a book that pleased us better."—Tvicher, 


HOW TO STUDY GEOLOGY. By Exvyesr 


Evans, Nat. Sc. Master, Municipal Technical School, Burnley, 
Author of “The Student's Hygiene,” &. Crown 8vo, Illus- 
trated, 3s. 6d. 


REPRESENTATION. By the Right Hon. 


Lorp AVEBURY. Revised and Brought Up to Date. Crown 


8vo, Is. 
THE TOURIST’S INDIA. By E. A. 


REYNOLDS-BALL, Author of * Paris in its Splendour,” &c, 
With 24 Full-page Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF POLITICAL PHRASES. 


By Hucu Montcomery. Assisted by PHILIP CAMBray, 
Literary Secretary of the Conservative Central Office. Small 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. 6d. each. 


7. PLUTARCH’S LIVES OF SERTORIUS, 
EUMENES, DEMETRIUS, ANTONIUS, GALBA, AND 
OTHO. Translated by W. B. Frazer. 


8. HERODOTUS. Books IV.-VI. Translated 


by G. W. Harris. 








New and Interesting Novel, dealing with the Story of a 
Girl Undergraduate. 


IN STATU PUPILLARI. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ Written with an engaging freshness of manner, and always interesting as 
& well-studied reflection of actualities in the most promising field of contem- 
porary scholastic life.’’"—Scotsman. 

“The book is interesting as a faithful presentment of a phase of life at 
Cambridge...... There are some admirable sketches of modern young —., 

—iimes. 

“The book has a quiet reality about it that continually strikes one. The 

style is good and the dialogue admirably natural.”—St. James’s Gazette. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO, Limited, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
Mr. PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE TRUCE 
IN THE EAST 


And its Aftermath. 


Being a Sequel to “The Re-shaping of the Far East.” 
With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The Daily Telegraph.—‘* This able and interesting volume......It should be 


=e by all who would know anything of the changing situation in the Far 
ast.”” 





NEW NOVELS. 
HER MAJESTY’S REBELS. By§S. R. Lysacar. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN GLYNN: a Story of Social Work. 


ARTHUR PATERSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By 


HOW DOTH THE SIMPLE SPELLING-BEE 


By OWEN WISTER. Illustrated, Globe 8vo, 2s. 64. net. [ Tuesday. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE VIGNETTES. By Author 
of “ Mademoiselle Ixe " and “ Cecilia de Noél.” Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Saturday Review.—* Beyond all doubt she writes of village character 
better than any one has written since George Eliot.” 














SEVENTEENTH EDITION REVISED. 
THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Sir EDWARD CREASY. Seventeenth Edition, Crown 8vo, 3s. 64. net, 
[ Tuesday. 





STUDIES IN HUMANISM. 
SCHILLER, M.A., D.Sc. 8vo, 10s, net. 


The Athenzum.—" The most systematic and closely reasoned contribution 
to the literature of this subject which has appeared for many a long year.” 


By F. ©. S 





FOURTH EDITION. 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY 


AND FINE ART. With a Critical Text and Translation of the Poetics, 
By 8. H. BUTCHER, M.P., Litt.D. Fourth Edition, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. . 





NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
BIRDCRAFT. A Ficld Book of 200 Song, Game, and 


Water Birds. By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. With 80 Full-page 
Plates. New Impression, Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 





VOLUME X., CONCLUDING THE WORK. 


WRITINGS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Collected and Edited, with a Life and Introduction, by ALBERT HENBY 
SMYTH. Vol. X., 1789-1790. With a Life and Index, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


*,* Previously published :—Vols. I. and IL, 12s. 6d. net; Vols, III.-IX., 
12s. 6d, net each. 








VOLUME 4. JUST PUBLISHED. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURE. Edited by L. H. BAILEY. Fully Illustrated. In 4 vols, 
Vol. I.—Farms: Region Soils, Farm Plans, Atmosphere. Imperial 8yo, 
2ls, net. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd. London. 


COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


The Rt. Hon. RICHARD JOHN SEDDON 


(Late Premier of New Zealand). 

The Authorised Life and Work. By JAMES DRUMMOND, 
Introduction by Sir JOSEPH WARD. 
Containing 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 392 pp., 15s. net. 
Just Ready.] [Just Ready. 

London : SIEGLE, HILL, & CO., 2 Langham Place, W. 
Small 4to, cloth gilt, 40 Illustrations, Plans, Diagrams and Map, 7s. 64. net, 


IGHTHAM, 


The Story of a Kentish Village and its Surroundings, by F. J. 
BENNETT, F.G.S., with Contributions by W. J. Lewis Abbott, 
F.G.S., E. W. Filkins, Benjamin Harrison, J. Russell 
Larkby, J. Scott Temple, and H. J. Osborne 
White, F.G.S. 

This volume, dealing with a district most important with respect to its 
evidences of prehistoric man, sets forth the record of one of the most 
interesting areas in Great Britain, from a Geological, Historical, and 

Archwological point of view. 


London : The HOMELAND ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 22 Bride Lane, Fleet St., E.C, 
A full Illustrated Prospectus of the above and Catalogue of the Homeland 














2 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 





Handbooks free on application, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
CRABBE AND HIS TIMES. 


HUCHON, Lecturer in English Literature at the yoosie of 
Letters of the University of Nancy. ted by FREDERICK 
CLARKE. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
*‘M. Huchon has given us a book which is as readable as it is exact, and the 
excellence of his work has preserved by the translator. It cannot but 
increase the interest taken not only in Crabbe the versifier or Crabbe the 
realist, but in Crabbe the Suffolk parson, the stress and struggle of his early 
life, and in the more placid sorrows of his later life. It is a monument to 
Crabbe’s work and to his personality which we English folk should grudge 
to a Frenchman at the same time as we thank him for showing us how our 
native talent should be honoured. A full bibliography and an adequate index 
increase the value of the work as a book of reference.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE STORY OF PORT ROYAL. 


By Mrs. ROMANES, Author of ‘‘The Life and Letters of George John 





Romanes,” ‘‘ Meditations on the Epistle of St. James,” &., &. With 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

MISS PHYLLIS BOTTOME’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE IMPERFECT GIFT. 6s. 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE TRACER OF LOST PERSONS 


“Mr. Chambers has hit upon a distinctly clever notion in his delightful series 
of short stories.’’--Standard. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
APRIL. 2s. 6d. 


NEW YORK: THE CITY OF THE YELLOW DEVIL. 
(Translated from the Russian by J. Mackenzie). 

THE PLYMOUTH BUCCANEERS. W. Crark Russet. 
NTROL OF THE PUBLIC PURSE. Micuart Macponaas. 
YRIGHT. Gronrce A, B. Dewar. 

N SOUTH AFRICA, “J.” 

TMINSTER. 8. Barry O’Baren. 

GHOSTS OF PICCADILLY—THE GREAT DUKE. G. S. Srreer. 

A sg FoR A GREATER PROPORTION OF GOLD TO PAPER. 

ORMA 


y 2 MAN. 
THE COLONIAL PREMIERS. E. B. Ospory. 
GALILEO IN THE VAL D’ARNO. Janet Koss. 
COSMOPOLITANISM AND HUMOUR. Basi. Tozer. 
THE LEISURELY AMERICA. Hersert W. Horwitt. 
ALIEN IMMIGRATION TO THE U.S.A. 

Vara ayp Luskop. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
Among other Articles of interest to all who live 
in the country, to-day’s issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


contains the following :— 
THE GROUND ASH PAPERS.—XXV. Lawns. By RorHeran 
URST. 


HOLIDAYS ON HORSEBACK. 
A BLIND FOXHUNTER. By “Matnrop.” 
PRUNING TIMBER AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


“Home Counties.” 
WILD DUCK BREEDING. 
FIELD AND KENNEL. By “ Srrrvs.” 
The Turf —-Hunting—Shooting—Polo—Golf—Motor, &ec. 


LETTERS ON COUNTRY SUBJECTS. 
«THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” invites corre- 


spondence on matters of interest to its readers. For all 
letters marked “ Country,” and judged interesting enough to 
be published, payment will be made. Subjects which will 
be regarded as of interest are anything, practically, to do 
with the Country, such as Sport, Travel, Natural History, 
Old Country Customs, Quaint Local Superstitions, &e. 
Letters, which should be short and concise—from 200 to 
400 words. is a good length—may be accompanied by 
photographs, which, if published, will also be paid for. 
All. letters not clearly marked “ Country ” at the top of the 
first sheet of copy will be regarded as Correspondence for 
which no remuneration is expected. 


All letters should be addressed to 


The EDITOR, ‘‘ The County Gentleman,” 
4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


is on sale at all Bookstalls and Newsagents’, price 
6d. weekly; or it may be obtained direct from 


The PUBLISHER, “ The County Gentleman,” 


Maxim Gorgt 


Marcus 


Monsiguor the Count Var pre 





By 











Messrs. Longmans & Co.'s List 


NEW BOOK BY MR. G. M, TREVELYAN 


GARIBALDI'S DEFENCE OF 
THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Author of “‘England in the Age of Wycliffe,” &. 





With 7 Maps and numerous Illustrations, 8yo, és, 6d. net. 
[Oa Monday, 


This bool: is a history of the great political and military events in 
1849 which caused the final breach between the Papacy and Italian 
national aspirations, and made Garibaldi the national hero of Italy. 
It contains a full military history of the siege of Rome by the French, 
and of Garibaldi’s retreat, and centres entirely round his figure. 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT, 1775. From 
an Official and Contemporary Manuscript. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Appendix, by WILLIAM Hont, M.A., D.Litt, 
President of the Royal Historical Society. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


This volume throws light on @ critical period in Irish Parlia. 
mentary histury, and is full of interesting and amusing notices of 
contemporary Irish politicians, 

‘Dr. Hunt's introduction deals fully with the history of the time and the 
significance of the document.’’—Times. 

“Dr. Hunt has unearthed a remarkable document, giving evidence of the 
extraordinary state of political corruption that existed in the Irish Parlia. 
ment of 1775.’’—Scotsman. 


THE WORLD MACHINE: the First Phase, 
the Cosmic Mechanism. By CARL SNYDER, Author of “New 
Conceptions in Science.” 8vo, Ys. net. 

*.* An historical survey of the growth of our knowledge of the 
world in which we live, from its crudest beginnings to the newest 
ideas and discoveries of the present day. 

“If we might venture to prophesy, we should say that Mr. Snyder, who is 


only at the beginning of his career, is destined to become the leading 
materialistic thinker of the earlier part of this century.’’"—Morning Post, 


JAPANESE RULE IN FORMOSA. By 
Yosanuro TAKEKOSHI, Member of the Japanese Diet. With 
Preface by Baron SHIMPEI GoTo, Chief of the Civil Adminis- 
tration. Translated by GEORGE BRAITHWAITE, Tokyo. With 
Map and 38 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 

*« A remarkable and not demonstrably partial testimony to the efficiency of 
Japan as a colonising country......The book, it should be added, has many 
valuable illustrations.”’— Scotsman. 

“Supplies just the kind of information that is wanted. It has almost the 
value of a Blue-book.”’—Speciator, 


INDIA AND IMPERIAL PREFERENCE, 
WITH STATISTICAL TABLES. By Sir Roper LETHBRIDGE, 
K.C.LE., M.A. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d. net. 


This is a book for the Imperial Colonial Conference. It is a bold 
and uncompromising reply to Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Lloyd- 
George, and those politicians who believe that India has nothing to 
gain from Imperial Preference, and that she is opposed to any plan, 
of Imperial Commercial Federation. 

“Whatever opinion the reader may hold on the question of preferential 
trade, it must at least be concede that Sir Roper Lethbridge has put forward 
his views in a forcible and comprehensive mauner which commands respectful 
consideration.” —Chamber of Commerce Journal, 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING IN CEYLON. 
By Harry Storey. With Contributions by THos. Farr, 
Lieut.-Colonel E. GoRDON ReEeEvss, F. L. Reeves, M. L. 
Wiikins, J. J. Roprnson, E. L. Boyp Moss, Norra C, 
Davipson, H. R. SPeNcE, S. PAyNE-GALLWEY, and R. A. G. 
Festing. With 69 Illustrations from Photographs and 1 Map, 
8vo, 15s. net. 

** Mr. Harry Storey reveals many possibilities which will set the shooting- 

man longing.” — Bystander. 


NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY AND ITS 
SURVIVAL OF BODILY DEATH. By Freperric W. H. 
Mysrs. Edited and Abridged by his Son, Lrorpotp Hamit- 
Ton Myers. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“What we said four years ago in praise of the late Frederic Myers’s 
‘Human Personality’ applies in almost equal degree to the abridgment which 
Messrs. Longmans now publish at half-a-cuinea net, a quarter the price of 
the original issue. For the purpose of this more popular re-issue, the author's 
son has gone over the work carefally and with sympathy....... The excisions on 
the whole have been fairly done.......Mr. Myers has done a further service, for 
he has added a useful glossary....... Again we cannot but say that the result is 
very welcome,”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THREE POWERFUL NOVELS 


MR. BAGOTS FINEST STORY 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS 


TEMPTATION syricHarp BaAGOT. Crown 8vo, és. 


“A novel of strikingly high quality. The characterisation is excellent, and, altogether, this is a notable 
novel." —Morning Leader. 

“ His power of unravelling the skein of passion and presenting a story intensified in dramatic interest as it 
goes on is strikingly evidenced in his new novel, ‘Temptation.’ As before, he has laid his scene in Italy, the 
country which he knows so well.’—Daily News. 

“ The skill of the narrative is shown not only in the handling of the characters, but also in the subtle use 
made of the supernatural or the accidental. The story moves slowly, but with an absorbing interest.” 

—Daily Mail. 

“ Every character is perfect in its delineation, and the presentment of the story is almost faultless.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 

“It is the revelation of character and the clever interplay of personality on personality that make 
‘Temptation’ the fine novel it is.,.—Birmingham Post. 

“ A full-blooded story. The tragedy itself holds the reader’s attention fast and the end is thrilling. What 
js more, it is convincing.".—Academy. 

“It is a powerful drama, and Mr. Bagot is at his best.”"—Athenzeum. 

“Mr. Bagot’s knowledge of Italian home life is both extensive and peculiar, and his character drawing is 
extremely clear and vivid..—Vanity Fair. 





* There are some charming and intimate descriptions of country life in a great house in Italy and much 
that is subtle in the portraiture of the chief actors. An admirably written story.”"—Outlook. 
“It takes a bold and clever writer to produce a novel like this and make of it a success. Mr. Bagot deserves 


unqualified praise."—Morning Post. 


A MASTERLY AND TOUCHING STORY 
THIRD EDITION NOW READY 


WHITE FANG. By sack LONDON. Crown 8vo, és. 


“ A thoroughly characteristic piece of work, one showing really amazing powers, not so much of nature- 
describing as of animal nature revealing.”—Tribune. 
“A powerful, thrilling, and masterful story."—Daily News. 
“ Full of interest, movement, and vivid description.”"—-Athenzeum. 
“ A finer or more fascinating story of its kind has seldom beea written.”"—Truth, 
“The nobility and humanity of the book set it far apart from the ordinary stories of convention.”-—-Punch. 
“Tt is written with singular art and singular force...... That is a very remarkable achievement. Mr. London’s 
book is just as powertul, just as absorbing, as ‘ The Call of the Wild,’ and for the same reasons.” 
—Morning Leader. 
“Surely one of the most touching animal stories ever written...... Written with exceptional power.” 
—Scotsman. 
“*White Fang’ is a masterly tale, thrilling with interest. It is one of the very best animal stories that has 
ever been written, and we recommend it to our readers unreservedly."—Daily Mail. 





JOHN OXENHAM’S NEW ROMANCE 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


THE LONG ROAD  2y JOHN OXENHAM. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“An absorbing book—a fine love story."—-Morning Leader. 

“No more attractive novel has come from the writer’s pen.” —Scotsman. 

“Its literary merit is of rare excellence ; its story of thrilling interest.”.—-World. 

“A grim and moving tale which is heightened by the strength and directness of the narration and the atten- 
tion which is paid to the details of Siberian life."—Outlook. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS _ 


SIR GEORGE STOKES: MEMOIR AND 


SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE 


2 vols. demy 8vv, 4 plates, 248 net 


Selected and Arranged by JoserH Larmor, F.R.S. 


In addition to the scientific correspondence, the book contains appreciations 
uggins, and 


by Professor G. D. Liveing, the late Sir Michael Foster, Sir W. 
the Bishop of Bristol and a Memoir by Mrs. Laurence Humphry. 


“These volumes form a valuable supplement to the five volumes of Stokes’s 
scientific papers which have already been issued, and no scientific library can 
+ without them, As a monument to Stokes’s great powers of mind, 

they are a worthy record of the man, and do credit to Professor Larmor's 


afford to 


editorial ability.” —T7'ribune. 


THE THEORY OF ALTERNATING 
CURRENTS 


By Avexanper Russevt, M.A., M.1.E.E. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 12s net each 


“The book contains much material which the student could only obtain 
otherwise by dint of diligent search among the proceedings of technical 
socfeties at home and abroad. Even this material, however, has been set out 
by the author in an original form, and in a style which attracts by its clear- 


ness and simplicity.”—Glasyow Jleraid. 


‘“The merit of Mr. Russell's treatise is that it brings in the results of the 
work of all the greatest scientific electricians, and deals in the light of the 
most advanced knowledge with several of the more difficult problems that 


arise in practical work.’ —Scotsman. 


WESTMINSTER AND LONDON PRINTERS 


FROM 1476 TO 1535 


Crown 8vo. 7 plates. 5s net 


By E. Gorpon Durr, M.A. 


This book gives an account of the introduction of the art of printing into 
England, and describes the work of the early English printers, of those foreign 
a who printed abroad for sale by the “stationers” in England, and of 
nglish bookbinders, from the introduction of printing down to the Act of 


Henry VIII. which restricted the importation of foreign books. 


“His knowledge of early English printing and bookbinding is probably 


unequalled, and his power of wie his material into an attractive and inter- 
esting form is very great...... 
addition to their library.” —Athenzum. 


NATIONAL LIFE AND CHARACTER IN 
THE MIRROR OF EARLY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


By Epmunp Datrz, M.A., D.Litt. 

** This book bas for i's purpose to reveal or at least to illustrate the develop- 
ment of the national life and character of the English people, from the coming 
of the Anglo-Saxons in the fifth century to the creation of an Anglo-Norman 
nation in the fourteenth, by a careful study of the literary products of the 
successive periods that lie in and within those limits....... The general reader 
will find the book as a whole no less interesting than will the scholar.” 

—Scotlish Review, 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION 


Demy 8vo. 4 maps. 7s Gd net 
By H. Munro Cuapwics, Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge. 

An acvount of the early history of the English Nation, which may serve to 
call attention to a field of investigation long neglected, especially in this 
country. The origin of the Saxons, Angles and Jutes who invaded Britaia 
is traced, and the author carefully considers the evidence existing in those 
areas of Europe from which they are said to have come. 


“Welcome as a stimulus to work in a field that has obtained far less 
attention than it deserves.’’—Scotsman, 


KINSHIP ORGANISATIONS AND GROUP 
MARRIAGE IN AUSTRALIA 


Demy 8vro, 3 maps. 68 net 


Royal Sve. 8s net 


By Norrucorse W. Tuomas, M.A. 


An interesting survey of our present knowledge of Australian kinship 
organisations, throwing light on some of the problems of primitive sociology. 
The author has devoted much attention to the careful examination of 
Australian antlropological problems, and his facts are collected with know- 
ledye aud systematic skill. 

**It suay be said that ‘what he does not know is not knowledge,’ as far as 
priuted records of the native ways are concerned...... Mr. Thomas's book is a 
teverely critical and much-needed essay.’’—Academy. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS 
Crown 8vo. 13 maps. 8 plans. 4s 6d 


By Artruur D. Innes, M.A., formerly Scholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 

‘It is a work of conspicuous merit and unquestionable value...... Thouch 
intended for the advanced forms of schools, it is well adapted for the private 
use of all manner of students, and, while never losing sight of the necessity of 
passing examinations, Mr. Innes has endeavoured to interest and guide the 
student rather than to cram him. His aim is comprehensive ; for he seeks not 


merely to give an accurate chronicle, but to i history in its various | t 4 be bothered 
| reader. It could not ttered.’’—Daily Mail. 


aspects, constitutional, social, international, and biographical." —Scotsman, 


We congratulate booklovers on this important 


| GEORGE CRABBE: POEMS 


: 3 vols. crown 8vo. 43 6d net each 
Edited by A. W. Warp, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse. 


_ This edition is now complete in three volumes. It is th 
sive collection of Crabbe’s Poems ever published, the fa * comprehen. 
large number of poems now printed for the first time. “=se 


‘Here at last then is the edition of Crabbe.”—Academy. 

“Dr. Ward brings the work of editing to such a point of perfection th 
becomes in his hands a fine art...... It is rare that so much sound and tho = 
——- ae oe — ag oy lack of any display, so that oaks 
expert can realise how much work has been done and ‘ 
been manipulated.”—Tribune. how properly it has 


COWLEY’S ENGLISH WRITINGS 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 4s 6d net 
Edited by A. R. Wauuer, M.A. san, 


Volame I., The Poems of Abraham Cowley, gives the whole 
collected for the folio which appeared the year after Cowley’s asathe  yeoems 
Il., Ussays, Plays and Sundry Verses, gives the poems not included i ‘the 
folio, its prose contents, and Cowley's English plays, athe 
** We find the purest and sincerest expression...... in the ver 
the Essays; in the beauty and distinction of his praise of the evden lite a | 
its pursuits...... It is in such verse and in such prose, both alike exquisite, — 
Cowley outlives all caprices of fashion.” — Westminster Gazetie. — 


JOHN BUNYAN: LIFE AND DEATH OF 
MR. BADMAN AWD THE HOLY WAR 


Crown 8vo, 4s 
The text edited by Joun Brown, D.D. 5 aes 


“Two of Bunyan’s works which are not by any means well 
general public find at last a worthy editor, and aon poossatel in nae pad 
will command respect. As a faithful reproduction of the original text = 
praise can be too high for these pages.”"—School World, — 

** All lovers of Bunyan’s works will appreciate them in this dress.” 

“ 2 — Yorkshire Post 

He [Bunyan] was one of those who, by a fine and innate instinct, had that 

exquisite mastery over words and cadences of words which is a thing 
bestowed and not acquired.” —Academy. oa 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER : COMPLETE 
PLAYS AND POEMS 


To be completed in ten vols. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net each 
Edited by Arnotp Grover, M.A. and A. R. Wauusr, M.A. 


The text of this edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, of which Volumes I. 
IL., IIT. and IV. are ready, is reprinted from the folio of 1679, with a record 
of all earlier variant readings. 


“ Pre-eminently then this new edition......is an edition for scholars.” 
—Athen. " 
“Une cuvre solide et qui rendra les plus grands services.” ee 
; ; on —Revue Germanrque, 
“ This will be the standard edition of Beaumont and Fletcher.”’—Tribune. 


Subscribers for complete sets are entitled to purchase copies at the reduced 
rate of 4s, net per volume, 


THOMAS HOBBES: LEVIATHAN 


Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net 
The text edited by A. R. Wauuer, M.A. 


“We gratefully acknowledge to Mr. Waller and the publishers the boon of 
an acccrate and convenient text of a famous book at an exceedingly reasonable 
price." —Educatwonal Times. 

“¢ The volume may well be taken as the standard edition of the ‘ Leviathan.’ * 

: i —Manchester Guardian. 

“The present edition is a copy of the first issue, the old spelling being 
retained...... The volume is very handsome, the reproduction of the elaborate 
title-page being exceedingly good, while the printing and binding are all that 
could be desired.”"—Liverpool Mercury. 


ROGER ASCHAM: ENGLISH WORKS 


Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net 
Edited by W. Atpis Wricat, M.A. 


“No better edition of Ascham’s text is ever likely to be printed.” 
—Athenzum. 

“To the mere lover of literature he is a mine where certain treasure may 
be found for the seeking.” — Westminster Gazette. 

“Wright's edition before us preserves the original spelling, for which we 
may be grateful, for it is no act of pedantry to do this, and it adds greatly to 
the charm, while imparting to it somewhat of the flavour of the times 
producing it.”—Education. 


POEMS BY RICHARD CRASHAW 


Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net 
The text edited by A. R. Wauuzr, M.A. 


* Altogether this is, what it is meant to be, an excellent edition for stulents 
and a worthy though a late memorial to the work of the most neglected of 
our great poets.” — Times. 

“This convenient and beautifully printed book must find many admirers...... 
A}l the music that words ever held, or can hold, is gathered into some of 





Crashaw’s lyrics.""—British Weekly. 
** What piece of editing, publishing, or printing could be better than the 
English Classics ?...... This series is a boon to scholars as well as to the general 
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